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CHAPTER I 


HE atmosphere of the small living room had 

grown tense with the watchful waiting of its 
three silent occupants. ‘They were men habitually 
watchful, but not used te waiting, and they waited 
now under a visible strain. 

Mr. Clinch, most vital of the three, paced a brightly 
patterned rug in carefully maneuvered journeys. He 
would follow its border neatly along the four sides, then 
boldly lay a diagonal course from corner to corner, 
taking ponderous care that the toe of each tan shoe 
should not overlap the forward edge of the repeated 
square. This feat demanded no slight physical effort, 
for Mr. Clinch was bulky at the middle and possessed 
of a full neck. Commonly, the toes of his shoes did 
not come within range of his prominent pale eyes. 
His face was moonlike, his skull high and luminous in 
its almost complete exposure. His well-cut suit was 
light in color, enlivened with an easily read design. 
He was a man of fifty, with an ably surviving jaunti- 
ness, accustomed to command, possibly to domineer. 

Mr. McIntosh, second of the watchers, sat humpishly 
by the empty fireplace, busy in a way of his own. He 
was older and grayer than the pinkish Mr. Clinch, 
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and he had learned that traversing patterned rugs, 
even with the feet placed just so, does little to hasten 
wished-for disclosures. He was easing his own ten- 
sion with a game less athletic. From a sheet of 
his morning paper he unhurriedly tore small squares, 
folded them twice into narrow oblongs, tore these across 
into tiny bits, and when he had amassed a handful 
of such he flung them over the dead ashes in the fire- 
place, where they settled with the persuasive effect of 
a snow flurry. He played this game with absorbed 
patience, as if it were a task and he must consume 
his entire newspaper before he could rest. 

Mr. Peck, third of the watchful waiters, older than 
Mr. McIntosh and more fragile than either of his 
fellows, sat motionless but wary on the forward edge 
of a frail gilt chair. He held an overcoat across his 
thin knees and on it his soft black hat. Superior 
to all tricks of distraction, he merely stared ahead of 
him through half-shut lids and seemed to listen. He 
was like an elderly bird, drooping but still vigilant. 

Both Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh were dressed more 
soberly than Mr. Clinch. They wore the black, not 
too new, not too well-fitting garments, and the black, 
not too shiny footgear of moneyed respectability. 

A beaded portiére gave into the dusk of a narrow 
hall down which a door now sharply opened. Mr. 
Clinch paused in his intricate steppings, Mr. McIntosh 
ceased the crisp tearing of paper, Mr. Peck craned his 
considerable length of neck toward the sound, a faint 
glow suffusing the ivory yellow of his pinched face. 
'The glistening eyes of the three were on a shaft of 
‘light emitted into the dusky hallway by the opened 
door, and each had noticeably ceased to respire. 
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But no one .ssued from the doorway, and its incon- 
sequent closing after a moment marked the drawing of 
three long breaths by the watchers. Mr. Peck, in draw- 
ing his, shivered rather poignantly, and fell once more 
to his gaze of strained attention. Mr. McIntosh again 
tore paper. With his own breath Mr. Clinch said, 
“False alarm!” and chuckled with an effort at light- 
ness. This evoking no response, his broad face settled 
back into the lines of grave waiting. He began a 
new and difficult traverse of the rug, bending his stout 
neck to bring his toes into view, then glanced in an- 
noyance at the window through which a sudden burst 
of the California sun had complicated his game with 
wavering shadows of a tree branch that hopelessly 
confused the rug pattern. He abandoned the rug, 
stepped to the mantel and from above the head of 
the absorbed McIntosh took a half-consumed cigar 
he had laid there on his arrival. 

“Is it that I’ve been smelling so long?” demanded 
Mr. McIntosh absently. 

Mr. Clinch, deaf to the query, mouthed the remnant 
tenderly, drawing futilely on the dead thing, causing 
profound dimples to ensue in his vast cheeks. Then 
he went off to stand before the lithographed Lovers’ 
Quarrel that graced an otherwise barren wall. He 
rocked critically on his feet before this, his fat hands 
clasped behind him. He shut one eye, the better to 
appraise the picture. To him now feebly wavered 
the voice of the aged Mr. Peck, who spoke without 
shifting his eyes from the dusk behind the bead por- 
tiére: 

“Something keeps telling me 

“Oh, your grandmother!” interrupted Mr. Clinch, 
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wearily withdrawing a still noncommittal gaze from 
the art work and turning to face the speaker. ‘This 
ain’t any time for the inner-voice stuff. If they come 
out and tell us he’s sound, it’ll be a cinch bet. You 
know what a cinch bet is, don’t you? It’s when you 
got the other man beat, no matter what his hole card 
is.’” 

“T have never gambled,” protested Mr. Peck, still 
with his head of a despondent bird immovably craned 
forward. 

Mr. Clinch became animated and waved his cold 
cigar closely across the fixed vision of Mr. Peck. 

“You never what? Say, that’s good! Never gam- 
bled—Lordy! What you call our business, anyway? 
We buy things on the chance they’ll rise, don’t we? 
What you been doing all your life? Shaving notes, 
taking mortgages on things that look good. How'd 
us three clean up on that Wilmot tract the other day 
except by gambling? You’re one of the confirmedest 
gamblers south of the Tehachapi, if you didn’t know 
it before. And now we got a nice clean cinch bet the 
minute those two specialists come out here and tell us 
what the Billop hole card is. Me, I was willing to 
go in just on Seaver’s say-so. He’s a good enough 
doctor for all of us; but, of course, it was just as 
well to have him confirmed, like you and Mac insisted.” 
Mr. Clinch restored the cigar to its corner crevice 
and beamed whimsy upon Mr. Peck. “Gambling! 
You? Oh, never!’ he concluded. 

Mr. Peck maintained the fixity of his stare. 

“That’s neither here nor there. But something keeps 
telling me——” 

“Superstitious, are you?” 
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“T deny it; I merely trust my instinct. By not 
doing that once, I was ” ‘The speaker paused, ap- 
pearmg to be overwhelmed by the tides of a bitter 
memory. “I was stung,” he finished. 

“Trust me, then,” returned Mr. Clinch cheerily. 
“Me, I’m fifty-two this week, and I never been stung 
yet; not what you could call out-and-out stung.” 

The paper tearer stirred in his seat, hurled a snow- 
storm into the grate and glowered at the other two. 

“Nor have I ever been stung, not since the age of 
eight,” he announced. “But I won’t say I wouldn’t 
have been if not unceasingly watchful.” 

Mr. Clinch gestured impatience. 

“Watchful, sure! Who’s wishing us not to be? 
Watchful first, last and all the time. But not misled 
by this something-tells-me stuff.” 

His teeth closed upon the cigar, his thumbs found 
the armholes of his waistcoat, he rocked gently, a 
monument of irreproachable sanity. Mr. Peck re- 
mained frozen. Mr. McIntosh stirred again. 

“Why’ll they be taking so long? If the young man’s 
sound as a nut, why should it puzzle their great skill?” 
he demanded. 

Mr. Clinch approached the speaker, waving his cigar 
intimately. Mr. McIntosh flinched with every sign of 
disrelish, but listened. 

“That’s just it, Mac. Why should they take so 
long? Because they’re conscientious, and because 
they’re in there to take all the so-called gambling ele- 
ment out of this little deal. Just recall what I was 
telling Peck, here, about it’s being a cinch bet. On 
the other hand”—he was again eloquent with the cigar, 
causing his listener extreme discomfort—“you ask if 
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he’s sound as a nut why should it puzzle their great 
skill. But, don’t you see, that’s the joker? If he 
wasn’t in a state to puzzle medical skill to a certain 
extent, he wouldn’t puzzle himself, would he? He 
wouldn’t have the idee he couldn’t last the time out, 
would he? And if he wasn’t a puzzle, how long d’you 
think it would take him, with that will being drawn 
like it is, to get all the money he wanted at a reason- 
able rate? There’d be a line of 10 or 12 per cent 
money reaching from here to the corner right this 
minute. It’s only him being a puzzle that gives us 
this beautiful chance to pull off something good. Me? 
I only hope those boys in there don’t find out he’s too 
sound. It’d probably get around to them that like 
to take a sure chance, and first thing we know the 
odds would go down. Puzzle, puzzle, puzzle! I hope 
he does puzzle ’em right up to the limit. That’s what 
gives us about 650 per cent on our stake.” 

‘Six hundred and fifty per cent!” 

It was a throaty murmur from the rigid Mr. Peck, 
throaty, yet somehow unctuous, a tone filled with the 
joy of living. 

*““Attaboy !”? cheered Mr. Clinch. 

“You'll have had the estate appraised?” demanded 
Mr. McIntosh. 

“Quit your kidding,” rebuked Mr. Clinch. ‘You 
know it. The thing’s solid gold—nothing but. And 
this lad’s share runs well over seven hundred and fifty 
thousand.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty thousand!” murmured Mr. 
Peck, dreamily antiphonal. 

“Something telling him,” observed Mr. Clinch hu- 
morously. 
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“And the will is sound?” Mr. McIntosh was al- 
most pleading. “And the point about the death of the 
youngest heir is sound?” 

Mr. Clinch flourishingly withdrew a document from 
an inner pocket of his coat. He unfolded it and par- 
took of its cheer, under the steady glare of Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. Mr. Peck remained apparently oblivious. 

“Um-m-m-m-u,” read Mr. Clinch to himself; then 
coherently, ‘‘ ‘give, devise and bequeath all my estate 
to the Netherland Trust Company, as trustee, to have 
and to hold the same upon the following trusts, namely: 
(a) Said trustee shall pay annually from the net in- 
come of said estate to each of the persons hereinafter 
named the sum of two thousand dollars until such time 
as the youngest of said persons shall attain the age 
of twenty-one years, or in the event of her death before 
reaching such age, then until such time as she would 
have attained such age had she lived.’” 

Mr. Clinch glanced up in triumph. 

“There, got that? This cousin will be twenty-one 
in three years and two months. Or, if she doesn’t live, 
the melon will be cut up anyway on that date.” 

“Three years and two months,” echoed Mr. Peck 
as if from remote space. 

“And anyone that dies loses his interest ?”? demanded 
Mr. McIntosh. 

“You said it! Here! Um-m-m-m— ‘Provided 
however, that in the event of the death of any of said 
persons prior to such time, then his or her share shall 
go and be distributed to the survivor or survivors of 
said persons.’ And that’s that,” concluded Mr. Clinch. 

“And Seaver’ll have to be taken care of,” reminded 
Mr. McIntosh. 
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“Doc Seaver’ll get his little old 10 per cent when 
the melon’s cut,” confirmed Mr. Clinch. 

“Ten per cent,” chanted Mr. Peck. 

“And why not?” Mr. Peck wanted to know. “Doc 
brought the melon to us, didn’t he? And Doc could 
take it somewhere else, couldn’t he? Live and Let 
Live is my motto. And besides, the three years’ in- 
crease in this lad’s share will more’n take care of 
Doc.” 

“But to think of a lad becoming decrepit at twenty- 
four; think of him going down into the valley of shad- 
ows—like yon battered wastrel!” sighed Mr. McIntosh 
with a nod of his head toward the listening Peck. 

“I got most of my thirty-two teeth in my head this 
minute,”’ said the wastrel. 

“But this lad’s not decrepit, and he’s a million miles 
from the valley of shadows,” Mr. Clinch averred tri- 
umphantly, with renewed wavings of the extinct cigar. 
“And that’s what these two body sharps are going to 
tell you, just as Seaver did, the moment they think 
they’ve earned their fees in there.” 

“If youll throw it away’—Mr. MclIntosh’s eyes 
followed the circlings of the waved cigar—‘T’ll pur- 
chase you a new one outside,” he said, cringing each 
time it came close to him. 

“Tt cost four bits,’ warned Mr. Clinch. 

“Oh!” said Mr. McIntosh in a small voice. 

“I thought so,” commented the cigar’s owner, re- 
garding it fondly. ‘Anyway, don’t I get this lad’s 
dope from Seaver, from the cradle to the——” 


# to the grave,” came from the thin lips of Mr. 
Peck. 
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to the present moment,” corrected Mr. Clinch. 
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“First, he was a weak child with too much imagination ; 
got to thinking early about death and all like that on 
account of his father’s business—not husky to start 
with except in the imagination—no wonder he got the 
idee he was going to pop off early; no wonder he al- 
ways had imaginary diseases and took in the hardest 
way what things he did have legitimately, things like 
measles and croup and tonsils and so forth; and no 
wonder he grew up to be what Doc calls the ideal 
hypochondriac. No wonder he’s got his mind set now 
on popping off early, and no wonder he wants a little 
more than two thousand a year to do it on. Two thou- 
sand meant something when old Billop drew his will; 
now it’s hardly small change. And mark my words”— 
Mr. Clinch became impressive with new pointings of the 
cigar—“this wad we give him for his interest in the 
estate will make a new man of him. Mind you, he’s 
sickly, but not sick—a hypochondriac to his finger tips. 
He’ll be able to lead the life of a professional invalid 
in grand style. Think of all the new doctors he can 
patronize, all the electric vitalizers and mind-cure fakes 
and holy faith healers!” 

“Faith,” said Mr. McIntosh, “will cure him of every- 
thing he hasn’t.” 

“You said it! And that’s all he needs to be cured 
of ; it’s the things he hain’t got that scare him to death 
—like the things that ain’t there that scare a kid in 
the dark.” 

“Won’t you stay across the room with that cold 
stench?” pleaded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Oh, very well!” Mr. Clinch went to stand again 
before the Lovers’ Quarrel, fondling the cigar with 
ardent lips. 


CHAPTER II 


ROM his earliest days Rufus Billop had grasped 
life with a weak, a slipping hcld. Nurses and 
doctors shook their heads over him long before he 
could guess the meaning of professionally shaken heads. 
He was an only child, and had, so it was said, come 
too late to a mother never robust. The mother’s few 
remaining years were occupied in a jealous supervision 
of the doctors and nurses. The belated infant took 
things mysteriously, guard him as they might in sur- 
roundings entirely antiseptic. At times the routine 
diseases of his period befell him so abundantly that 
they overlapped. He would develop a new ailment be- 
fore he was off with the old. Distinction of a sort 
accrued to him from this genius for hospitality. His 
mother was not above a pride in it, and one of his own 
early elations arose from the circumstance that the last 
of his measles and the first of his mumps were coinci- 
dent in time. 
At the age of seven, life for little Rufus had become 
a hazardous series of recoveries—partial recoveries, his 
mother insisted. He knew the medicine cabinet to the 
last vial, and could be trusted to measure out his own 
tonic drops or his tincture of iron or the stuff to build 
up his bones. The scent of drugs was never long from 
his nostrils, nor from his mind the fear that if he 
stood by an open window he would catch something 
new. 
10 
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Through a window properly closed he would watch 
people passing along his street and wonder what they 
were catching, especially boys of his own age who were 
without rubbers, not bundled up as they should be— 
and some of them bare-headed! He knew they would 
pay dearly for the reckless exposure. He was less 
concerned for the passing grown-ups, even when they 
perched on lofty trucks and wore no coats. Grown-ups 
didn’t seem to take things so inevitably—unless they 
were mothers. 

His own mother shared the medicine cabinet with 
him, and he knew, as well as he knew his own, her par- 
ticular drugs and the hours for their taking. More 
and more as the years went on he became aware that 
his mother was even less successful than he in com- 
bating the innumerable perils of life. She had shrunk 
almost visibly until she was a mere wisp of a mother, 
diminished in all but her fears for him, which he came 
quite naturally to hold in common with her. 

Fathers apparently were another breed; big, jolly- 
eyed, hearty-voiced creatures with rough faces, who 
said they had never known a day’s sickness in their 
lives, nor an ache nor a pain. More than once, when 
his own father uttered this swelling boast, he caught in 
it a faint quality of rebuke for sickly mothers and 
sickly little boys. Anyway, fathers couldn’t stay at 
home to take medicine; they had to go to the store. 

Years later, he used to wonder how it had come 
about that his seventh birthday found him with no 
illness; at least none that could be named or definitely 
localized. Even his solicitous mother reluctantly con- 
ceded his apparent well-being for the moment. True, 
she warned his father that the seeming respite was 
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ominous, boding some new seizure, and she explicitly 
affirmed that the time was not one in which to dare 
the penalties of a certain festival that had been pro- 
posed. But his father had overborne his mother with 
a sheer weight of words, whether to his own relief 
or his apprehension he was not at the time sure. 

He always remembered that preliminary of his first 
great adventure. 

His big father had put an arm over the shoulder of 
his frail mother and said: “Nonsense,mama! You’ve 
got scared and you’ve made him scared. Not that you 
ain’t had your excuses. But you keep him shut up 
too much; how can he be like other boys if you don’t 
let him out? And you say yourself he hasn’t coughed 
any for two days. Well, then, here it’s his birthday, 
and down to Madison Square Garden is the all-firedest, 
grandest, glitteringest, slambangest circus on earth, 
full of elephants and tigers and giasticuteses and horse- 
back riders that stand up on ’em, and brass bands 
and monkeys and folks turning somersets right and 
left, and popcorn and lemonade—just a glory of a wild 
time that won’t hurt him a mite, and like as not perk 
him up. Come, now, you see if it don’t, that’s a good 
girl. Get his things on.” 

His mother had been persuaded. She had got his 
things on. ‘Two pairs of woolen stockings over his 
thin legs, galoshes over his shoes, though the day was 
sunny; his knitted chest protector, his overcoat, his 
woolen cap, his warmest gloves. But while she was 
incasing him in these protections she contrived to make 
him fearful of the adventure. Had he been permitted a 
vote he would have retreated at the moment of starting, 
as his mother brought a final dose of the bone builder. 
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What moved him forward was the clean conviction 
that his father would be disappointed. He had gained 
this from the gusto with which his father dwelt on 
the fascinations of the circus. Somehow he felt that 
it was better for his mother to be anxious about him 
than for his father toe be disappointed. And what if 
he did catch something new? He was hardened to 
that; it would mean only some further medicines, per- 
haps another doctor. It was nothing to be concerned 
about, as his foolish mother was concerned. He 
stamped his galoshed feet in sheer recklessness as she 
buttoned his overcoat high about the silk muffler. She 
hugged him in farewell and turned to his father. 

“Be sure to go down in a closed car, and be careful 
about drafts, and don’t let him eat or drink anything— 
peanuts or popcorn especially.” 

“Yes, yes, I'll mind about that. And first we’ll have 
a little walk, over to Eighth Avenue. I must stop at 
the store a minute to see George.” 

His mother displayed an odd new alarm. 

“Oh, but, Slater, you won’t take him to that—that 
place! MHe’s so sensitive!” 

His father had again become jolly. 

“Now, now, mama! It’s you that’s sensitive. Re- 
member, this young man’ll be carrying on the business 
some day.” 

They had gone out on this, leaving his mother with 
the new worry. He wondered what there could be to 
worry her besides coughs and typhoid fever and such 
things. Certainly he found nothing at the store, 
reached after a pleasantly exciting walk, that should 
have caused the look he had seen in her face. The 


| room had broad curtained windows facing the noisy 
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avenue. It was carpeted in gray, and contained a 
couple of easy-chairs and a desk. He sat in one of 
the chairs while his father vanished through a baize- 
covered door to a room at the back. On the wall before 
him was a gold-framed crayon portrait of the grand- 
father Billop for whom he had been named. The face 
of the old gentleman, with his gray side whiskers and 
kindly mouth, made the store seem homelike, an effect 
heightened by the big gray cat dozing in the sun that 
poured through the window. 

Then his eye caught a neatly lettered card on the 
wall above the desk. He spelled it out: “Pinking done 
here.” He did not know what pinking was, but appar- 
ently it was what his father did at this beautiful store. 
It was only then that he noticed another object, welt 
up to the front where it might be observed through 
the window—a shining oblong chest, golden brown of 
hue and profusely ornamented with silver. He would 
have liked to touch it, but its beauty was too over- 
whelming for any familiar approach. He merely won- 
dered and admired. Perhaps his father kept the pink- 
ing in there. 

When his father returned Rufus was spelling out the 
words on a card he had taken from the open desk: 
‘“‘Billop does it nicely, with two hacks, for $98.00.” 
He would have asked about pinking and hacks and the 
beautiful chest, but his father hurried him out, with 
a final word to his Uncle George, who went to the door 
with them. Drawn up at the curb, as they left, was a 
superb vehicle, black and shining, with heavily cur- 
tained windows at the sides, its two beautiful black 
horses adorned with rich purple fly nets. For a mo- 
ment he wondered if this might not be a splendid car- 
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riage in which they would ride to the circus; certainly 
it was more splendid than anything he had ever gone 
to ride in with his mother. But his father went right 
on past it to the crossing, and they got into a mere 
street car. 

The circus was not all that his father had said it 
would be, but its thrill was heightened by the prac- 
tical certainty that he was catching something new. 
He could scarcely hope to escape catching something 
new from the queer people in the hall of freaks who 
looked as if they must have a lot of things. His mother 
had warned him especially about going close to queer 
people, and here he was recklessly close to a giant, a 
fat woman, a living skeleton—who certainly had some- 
thing dangerous—or the dog-faced man or the dwarf 
who was forty-eight years old and—Rufus well knew 
—much too small for his age. 

He was glad to be out of this room, hoping he hadn’t 
caught too many of the things those queer ones must 
be suffering from. And he stoically declined lemonade 
and popcorn, being certain that these would disable 
him. He divined again, though, that he was disap- 
pointing his father, and accepted a bag of peanuts 
with pretended delight. From this he ate three in a 
noisy manner, wondering if they would sicken him be- 
fore he had seen the real circus. The rest he dropped 
as they worked through the crowd to their seats. His 
father, he decided, simply wasn’t aware of all the dan- 
gers that surrounded little boys. 

Nor was his enjoyment of the circus performance 
without its flaws. He was constantly afraid that peo- 
ple who rode horses—standing up—and swung on rings 
and flew through the air high up, and leaped over 
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ever so many elephants, would fall and hurt themselves 
severely. Had he not been warned daily by his mother 
against such behavior—told what happened to boys 
who climbed to high places or jumped off tables? More 
than once before the thing ended he was rather sick 
with fear; and when they reached home he was thought- 
ful, but not in the least perked up as his father had 
said he might be. He was glad to be back where it 
was safe, where you perhaps wouldn’t catch anything 
if you kept your feet dry and stayed away from open 
windows. 

At supper he talked rather more of the store than of 
the circus. For one reason, he hardly cared to have his 
mother know that he had been close to queer people 
who must have a lot of things one would catch. It 
was possible that he had already caught what would 
make him a living skeleton or a dwarf; anyway, his 
mother would worry about it and perhaps begin a new 
course of medicines. And he still shivered when he re- 
membered the feats of daring he had witnessed. They 
were not things to recall. But the store was warm in 
his memory. 

“T know what father does at the store,” he announced 
proudly to his mother. ‘He does it nicely with two 
hacks for ninety-eight dollars.” 

‘Slater! wailed his mother. 

“Tt’s pinking,” continued Rufus. “What is pinking? 
Does it make you tired to pink with two hacks, father? 
I haven’t as much as ninety-eight dollars, have I, 
mother?” 

His father laughed; but his mother nervously began 
to describe the process of pinking. He did not listen. 

“And he has a fine cat there, bigger than ours down 
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in the basement; and I don’t suppose I could have one 
of those lovely big boxes to keep my toys in, like what 
he has in the store window for his pinking.” 

His father laughed again, but his mother abandoned 
her already half-hearted efforts to eat. 

And oddly enough he had not caught anything at 
the circus, not even from the queer people, though he 
anxiously regarded his skin that night in an itching sus- 
picion that he had acquired the tattooed man’s afflic- 
tion. Life again became guarded and normal with— 
it was scarlatina that summer. He never learned what 
pinking was, but he did learn when he was ten the 
curious use to which those oblong chests were put. For 
his mother grew so frail he could see light through 
her hands, and for a long time he was allowed to be 
with her only a little while each day as she lay in her 
bed. With no one about now to warn him of drafts, 
he caught a severe cold that almost became pneumonia, 
so that he did not see her at all for a long time. When 
he was on his feet again, he understood he mustn’t go 
in to her. Then in a little while he was told that she 
had gone. 

It was his first contact with death, and it left but a 
slight impression on him until that day of the long 
ride. After that rather inexplicable ride he had stood 
in a bleak place under bare trees between his father 
and Uncle George, holding tightly to a hand of each, 
and watched one of those effulgent chests disposed. 
Then he knew what their use was; knew that pinking 
was not all his father did; knew that those shining 
black carriages were not for pleasure rides. 

Death now had a meaning for him. It was a per- 
sonal affair, after all. Catching things didn’t always 
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end with taking medicine. He looked out over a spread- 
ing vista of marble shafts. Under them, he realized, 
were people who had stood by open windows, gone out 
without their rubbers, caught something once too often. 
Now he glanced with terror at his own feet. No one 
had thought about his rubbers. He was standing in 
chill April slush and his feet were already damp. He 
was frightened with a fright that endured. 

He rode home with his father and the two aunts, 
silent while the elders talked in subdued tones. He 
hid his cold, wet feet as best he could, fearing re- 
proaches for the absent rubbers; but no one noticed 
that he had been reckless. Not until they reached 
the dark, still house was the oversight discovered, and 
then only because he could no longer conceal its con- 
sequences. He was hastily put to bed with a chill, 
and one of the aunts declared croup to be imminent. 

From this aunt he suffered a flurry of hot applica- 
tions, hot drinks, throat swabbings. The other aunt 
was less concerned. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” she declared. “Now that you 
got him warm, let Nature take its course.” 

He heard it and was aghast at such open hostility. 
He protested, still shivering. 

“No, no, no! I don’t want Nature to take its 
course!” 

He knew what that meant—saw again the spread- 
ing vista of marble! 


CHAPTER III 


E WAS relieved when he knew that Aunt Sena, 

she of the croup diagnosis, would stay to mother 
him. Aunt Beulah, who had so heartlessly advised 
letting Nature take its course, was not a person he 
could have trusted. 

She showed her true colors even more clearly before 
she left. It was brutal the way she said that the boy 
had been taken too much care of. She used the word 
“coddled” offensively in what was almost a spat with 
Aunt Sena. The latter sniffingly demanded to be told 
how she could pretend to any knowledge of a sickly 
child’s needs—she who had never borne chick or child 
of her own. 

Aunt Beulah retorted that this child wasn’t sickly, 
and needed nothing more than fresh air and hearty 
food. She wished also to be told how Aunt Sena came 
by her superior knowledge. 

Aunt Sena sniffed again and said she had buried 
three of her own. 

“Naturally!” observed Aunt Beulah, which closed 
the interview. 

Rufus, still in bed from his threat of croup, had 
listened eagerly to this exchange. He felt a new an- 
tipathy to Aunt Beulah for saying he was not sickly. 
Of course he was! And he felt a new interest in Aunt 
Sena. She had buried three of her own. He wondered 
if she also did her own pinking. 
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So Aunt Beulah had gone and Aunt Sena had stayed 
to be tenderly watchful of him; to discover malignant 
germs and experiment with correct diets. Germs had 
the attraction of novelty. They were so tiny as to be 
invisible, yet of tremendous potence. They could do 
anything to you, and, moreover, would do it; they 
were malignant. And they were not like tigers in a 
jungle, one here and one there. They were in swarms, 
all-pervasive, not to be escaped. The most one could 
do was to fight them blindly with ill-smelling compounds 
that would prove fatal to such of them as they reached. 
You gargled these things or smelled them or burned 
them; but even then Aunt Sena suspected that many 
germs avoided the traps—enough to cause trouble. 

And, of course, you could in a measure render your- 
self resistant to their inroads by eating correctly. Her 
first dietic innovation was the Excelsior charcoal 
wafers, though she called them cookies in order to have 
them sound more attractive. She progressed from these 
to predigested foods, and moved on from them to un- 
cooked vegetables, fruits, nuts and salads in which, the 
book averred, the sustaining vitamines would be unim- 
paired. A year later she discovered the health-giving 
properties of clean river sand, a teaspoonful of which 
she administered to the patient, according to directions, 
once each week. The patient continued docile under this 
new treatment, but the results were not such as had been 
promised by the advertisement. Aunt Sena then com- 
bined electric vibrations with the river sand and other 
uncooked food. 

Tireless in her researches, when the current medical 
man frowned upon her latest remedy, gentle as she 
was, she firmly discharged him and hunted for one with 
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an open mind. Almost always she was successful after 
a little search. The older men were likely to be ob- 
durate, to tell her things about small Rufus and her 
treatment of him that she found preposterous. But 
the younger ones, beginning their careers, proved more 
tractable. 

Her charge was seldom permitted to leave the house 
now. Aunt Sena, who had once taught school, became 
governess as well as resident physician. He long 
associated arithmetic with medicated broths, geography 
with vibratory massage and grammar with gargles. 
He was content to stay indoors, not only because of 
the germs that abounded without but because of the 
disasters that momently threatened from street traffic. 
Children were constantly being run down by speed 
maniacs, even when they wore rubbers and were bundled 
up. Life was to be held only by the keenest caution. 

And his first sortie after being housed a year with 
Aunt Sena had results the reverse of reassuring. Uncle 
George had found him on a pleasant afternoon staring 
from the closed window into the sunlit street. He was 
idle, because Aunt Sena had lain down with one of 
her headaches. Uncle George, who was hearty like his 
father, had looked whimsically at him. 

“You get your hat and come out along with me, 
young fellow,” he said. “You don’t get out half 
enough. Move, now!” 

This had sounded like a command, and Rufus was 
obedient. But he brought more than his hat. He 
brought his rubbers and his overcoat; and he had put 
on his chest protector. 

“We’re not going to the north pole,” suggested 
Uncle George. 
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Rufus knew that. But he knew also the treacheries 
of the open. 

“You better button up your coat, Uncle George,” 
he warned as he clasped his uncle’s hand and tried to 
keep step with him. 

He was now a weedy stripling of eleven, thin-legged, 
narrow of shoulder, shallow of chest—peaked-looking, 
Uncle George thought. The spectacles he wore gave 
his white face an air of premature senility. He had 
to shorten his stride as he walked, because Uncle 
George, who was short and stout, took such small 
steps. 

“Ts there another circus?” he inquired when they had 
crossed a street in which more than once catastrophe 
menaced them. 

“No circus,” said Uncle George. “But I'll take you 
up to the park and give you a peek at the monkeys. 
Maybe a donkey ride.” 

“Thank you, Uncle George 

He would like to see some monkeys, he thought, 
but the possible donkey ride dismayed him. He couldn’t 
ride like those people in the circus. He would fall off 
and break an arm. 

“T’ll have to stop at the store first, just for a min- 
ute,” said Uncle George. 

He suffered a fresh dismay. He knew what the 
store was now. Still, this was a new store; a grand 
store, his father had said; and he had heard Uncle 
George call it swell, They were soon there. It was 
on a wider, pleasanter avenue than the old store, and 
seemed, indeed, to be both grand and swell. Its broad, 
polished windows were draped with lavender silk, and 
an orange tree in a green tub stood at each side of 
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the double doors. Inside was more lavender drapery 
and the scent from many flowering plants; a thick 
gray carpet yielded gently to the feet, and all sound 
seemed to be deadened. From this entry a heavily 
draped doorway gave into a larger room, hung again 
with lavender that at points deepened to rich purple. 
There were more flowers, and in one corner a fountain 
tinkled faintly. He found himself almost at once look- 
ing for the sign, ‘‘Pinking done here,” but could not 
find it. 

“Pretty swell, yes?” demanded Uncle George, though 
not in his outdoor voice. His tones were softened, 
low in pitch, as if dulled by the lavender drapery. 

Rufus dutifully said, “Yes, Uncle George”; but his 
uncle had been accosted by a pallid youth in a black 
alpaca coat who showed him a telegram. Uncle George 
read this, frowned and said: “Hum-hum! Where’s 
Goodloe?” 

“T’ll call him, Mr. George.” The pallid youth— 
his hair was black and stringy and his black string 
tie carried on the effect—vanished around a screen, 
while Uncle George said, ““Hum-hum!” once more. 
From somewhere back of the screen came the wanted 
Goodloe, followed by the pale messenger. Mr. Goodloe 
was beautiful in a frock coat, refulgent shoes, gray 
trousers, white spats and a richly purple cravat im- 
paled by one striking pearl. His smooth face was 
kindly, tactful, soothing, his manner protective. He 
carried lavender suggestions. Uncle George looked 
up from the telegram. 

“Wire from New Orleans. They say to keep him a 
week. Can you guarantee to keep him in good shape 
that long?” 
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Mr. Goodloe lifted his fine eyes in calculation and 
fingered his chin. He spoke softly, discreetly. 

“Well, a week—I won’t say he’ll be as handsome as 
he is now; but we can keep him presentable. There isn’t 
a doubt of that.” 

“Answer yes,” directed Uncle George, thrusting the 
telegram upon the pale youth, “And where’s Vining? 
Want to see him a minute.” 

“In the workroom, Mr. George. Shall I 4 

But the obliging Mr. Goodloe was now summoned 
from the front by the pale youth, and Uncle George 
said, “Never mind; find him myself.” He vanished 
around another screen and Rufus was alone. No shin- 
ing chest was visible, nor any symbol of mortality; 
but he knew where he was. 

“This is where Nature takes its course,” ran his 
thought; and under this came the idle wonder if they 
still did pinking here. 

As his wait lengthened, he grew uneasy. He was op- 
pressed by the scent of flowers and by his lively imag- 
inings of how—and when—Nature would take its course 
with him, Rufus Billop. He started for the front; 
but there, blocking his way, was the tenderly suave Mr. 
Goodloe advising a woman in heavy black. 

“Ah, no, madam,” he was saying, “I really shouldn’t 
like you to see him informally this way. If you’ll find 
a seat in the reception room for half an hour, he’ll be 
much more impressive.” 

With a gentle hand at her elbow, Mr. Goodloe seemed 
to propel the client toward the reception room. 

Rufus Billop looked desperately about him. He 
didn’t want to be alone any longer. He wanted Uncle 
George—someone—almost anyone. He tried to re 
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member around which of the lavender screens Uncle 
George had vanished. He thought it was the one at his 
left. He went to it, wondering if the door it shielded 
led to the workroom. He pushed the door open and 
stepped through. It had, indeed, led to the workroom. 

He stared briefly, then with choking throat called 
in panic shrieks, “Uncle George! Uncle George!” and 
fled, to stop only when he collided violently with Mr. 
Goodloe, issuing from the chaste reception room. 

Uncle George found him having his temples bathed 
with something aromatic. Rufus was undoubtedly sick, 
Uncle George now conceded. In some consternation he 
called a cab. Central Park was no place for a boy who 
broke down, as you might say, right in the midst of 
a swell place like the Billop Funeral Parlor. 

Aunt Sena scolded Uncle George roundly, and Slater 
Billop from that day quit hoping that his son would 
carry on the business. 


CHAPTER IV 


direction of Aunt Sena, ten years of convinced 
invalidism, passed mostly in the gloom of the old brown- 
stone house on the cross street. There were half- 
hearted releases from this, to be sure; brief times in the 
country, curtailed usually because of its alien menaces 
in the way of germ-bearing mosquitoes or unhygienic 
food, or perhaps a lake in which one could drown. 
After the tutor came, there was a year in Europe for 
the three, chiefly spent at curative springs. 

The difficulty here had been to find a spring bene- 
ficial to all, for not only was Aunt Sena herself now 
an invalid of mark, with abstruse ailments beyond the 
ken of medical men in general, but the tutor suffered 
from dyspepsia and also boasted of a rheumatic diath- 
esis that had baffled various experts. So they tried 
many cures and found them all ineffectual. Yet for 
all three there was a delectable zest in the search, for in 
the exciting course of it they could—and did—compare 
symptoms. Each was unselfishly interested in the in- 
curable afflictions of the others and would listen eagerly 
while they were being set forth. 

Aunt Sena made, perhaps, the best listener; and was, 
in truth, not a little indebted to the recitals of the 
others for items with which to build up her own. She 
was the vaguest of the three; indeed, there were days 
when she was honestly puzzled by the apparent disap- 
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pearance of all her symptoms. Sometimes she must 
listen to the others a long time before she could re- 
cover even a few of them in all their definite poignance. 
But she was emulous; she possessed a resolution fairly 
vivacious, and she never failed, in the long run, to con- 
tribute her full share to the symposium. 

Rufus Billop was never vague, but at times he was 
diffuse. Being the official invalid of the trio, he some- 
times unduly felt his responsibility. He spent hours 
in the sun on pleasant days, carefully swathed in hy- 
gienic garments, studiously registering such symptoms 
as he could identify. Sometimes they were few and 
definite; often they were many and nebulous; alarming 
enough, but difficult to convey in words. Of course, 
there were always the dyspeptic indications, for not all 
of Aunt Sena’s correct diets—not the charcoal wafers, 
the drops, the tinctures, the tonics, not even the clean 
river sand—had wrought their advertised magic on his 
digestion. But mere dyspeptic symptoms were flat to 
banality when related to the others. They always out- 
did him in this detail. 

So he was driven to specialize on his cephalic sensa- 
tions. He had early learned this term, and liked it. 
There was the sense of pressure, not quite a pain, local- 
ized usually on the top of his head. 

Sometimes he would report, “I feel as if there was an 
iron band around my head’; or, more strikingly, “I 
feel as if my brains were being stirred around with a 
stick’; “I don’t breathe clear”; “After I walk a few 
steps I have a pain in my temples”; “Last night I 
felt the food in my chest”; “I have the same kind of 
noise in my chest that I have in my ear”; ““There’s a 
little pain in my heel whenever I press it.” 
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He played numberless variations on these themes, 
and he was now old enough to take hints and cull bits of 
material from his medical advisers. “Cephalic sensa- 
tions” was one. “It seems,” he would say, “that when 
I suffer these vague cephalic sensations I am only 
registering nerve processes that in health wouldn’t 
be noticed—a receptive dysesthesia, so to speak.” He 
liked such terms, and out in the sun he would rehearse 
them. 

On clouded days when he must, of course, stay safe 
in some hotel room, he suffered merely from gloom 
that depressed all his vital functions until there could 
be no doubt of his ill state. It was on such days that 
his mind crept back to the Billop industry in all its 
sinister phases—to his father and Uncle George, who 
helped Nature to take its course. 

The tutor, Mr. Cleaver, was the most precise of 
the three in his self-diagnosis. He had never to hesi- 
tate for a word. He was an old-young man with a 
high, narrow forehead. His eyes had always a hurt 
look in them, yet they were defended, as it seemed, 
by his orator’s mouth. Well along in his theological 
course he had been stricken by religious doubts com- 
plicated with acute gastritis. He had withdrawn from 
the seminary, abandoned his projected career as a 
minister of the gospel. The gastritis had persisted in 
low chronic form, and the doubts had enlarged. He 
smiled grimly after a while at remembering that his 
first timid disbelief had been merely of the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch; for, prompted by his 
malady, he was soon doubting everything not suscep- 
tible of bald proof. 

He had found his tutorship of young Billop—the 
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close association with two congenial invalids—agree- 
able enough. It had been especially gratifying to come 
upon an unformed young mind taintless of the infantile 
superstitions that had briefly misled himself, Rufus 
Billop now learned that death was all; that life— 
already known to him as a series of painful and but 
partial recoveries—was merely a fleeting and morbid 
manifestation of death. Death was the only stable 
equilibrium; life a tiny dust storm raised by some 
perverse cosmic impulse, to sway a moment in the 
breeze, then fall back to its source. 

“Think of it!” said Cleaver over his volume of Or- 
ganic Evolution. ‘“T'ry to picture the countless beings, 
human and subhuman, at this very instant shuddering 
up into life, and the equally countless ones shuddering 
back into death—back to permanence, back to stability, 
back out of mortal suffering!” 

Rufus tried to think as he was bidden. He may have 
been unequal to the boundless sweep of Mr. Cleaver’s 
- vision, but he helped this shortage with a clear view of 
the Billop Funeral Parlor—with certain remembered 
phrases of its present advertising: ‘‘Refined Obsequies, 
the Billop Touch—where the demised receives proper 
attention and the living right treatment.” Yes, his 
vision was, after all, probably adequate. THe felt the 
pressure at the top of his head, heard the noise in his 
chest, and the pain came in his heel. 

“Here,” resumed the fervent Cleaver, reaching for 
another open volume, “this may help you to get the 
insignificance of it all. See the face of this enormous 
sphere; that’s our sun. Sce this tiny pinhead; that’s 
our earth, unstable itself, unhealthy, still suppurating 
at the core—recall the voleanoes—a shifting, untidy 
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ball of infections; and its chief, its most noxious in- 
fection is this thing we call life, spawning out of its 
crevices like germs out of a culture, living its little day, 
propagating, falling back; gaining a bit in complexity, 
I grant you, but not in dignity. Take that statesman 
chap who died the other day; sly, suave, cunning, 
brazen, a conscienceless bombastic cheat—and for 
what? Did he ever achieve a dignity superior to that 
of this upper cretaceous iguanodont”—he pointed to 
a plate in the evolution book—“who died quite as 
decently in a swamp a half-million years ago?” 

“* ‘Refined obsequies,’ ” thought Rufus—‘ ‘the Billop 
touch,’ ” and pressed his heel, to find the pain still 
there. 

“The illusion of progress,” went on Cleaver, “the 
crying pathos of that! My brain is greater than the 
iguanodont brain, which is a cheering thought till I 
remember that it means chiefly a greater capacity for 
suffering. JI undergo the tortures of the damned if I 
eat what I crave, while that chap 3 

He waved a hand at the upper cretaceous specimen, a 
gesture that bespoke disgust not untinged with envy. 
Rufus thought of his prescribed spoonful of clean river 
sand—uncooked food. He shuddered with Cleaver, 
and like him envied a giant sauropod on another page 
that cropped, fatuous and care-free, the herbage of 
casual trees. 

“Life’s a disease, fair enough,” continued the tutor, 
“and no cure for it but the old one, and no answer to 
the puzzle of it. Religion? Hundreds of ’em—or hun- 
dreds of minor variations of the one—but it’s never 
been anything but man’s pretend-play to still his fear 
of the unknown.” 
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Forthright was Cleaver, no victim’of dialectic sub- 
tleties ; he would see that his pupil’s mind was obscured 
by no metaphysical cobwebs. Nor would he stop at 
biological symptoms. If life was a disease, organized 
society—how vain a boast to call it organized !—was 
but a complication of diseases running an inevitable 
course to dissolution. Civilization was progressing 
merely in decay; morals, governments, family life, the 
arts 

“You remember our yesterday’s reading—that pre- 
historic stuff? Here”—another volume—“regard, if 
you please, this drawing of a horse, made probably a 
hundred thousand years ago on that cave wall. It’s a 
superb drawing, isn’t it? Perfect in line—get that 
action in the foreleg! Well, let us observe what a hun- 
dred thousand years have taught the pictorial artist. 
Hand me that magazine, if you please. Thanks. Now 
here, observe the progress. We have a polychrome 
drawing labeled, for no apparent reason, ‘Horses.’ It 
would seem to be a stained-glass window that has been 
shattered and the fragments replaced by a well-meaning 
idiot child. By half closing the eyes you may be able to 
discern, near the center, some broken lines that faintly 
suggest the neck and head of a horse faultily carved 
from wood. 

“And this is new art! This is progress! Compare 
it, my young friend, with the clean, eloquent, spirited 
drawing of a horse made fifty or a hundred centuries 
before we contrived the sort of scandalous gossip called 
history. Progress, truly—in degeneration. And, while 
I hold this precious magazine—behold the progress in 
another art form—to wit, poesy. Allow me to read 
you a brief extract from a modern poet: 
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“ ‘Tie on this, show sup the boon that nick the bast- 
ing thread thinly and night nightgown and pit wet pit. 
Loom down the thorough narrow.’ 

“Don’t think I jest, my boy. I read from a laud- 
atory review of the poet’s volume in our most eminent 
magazine of criticism, and the writer says of this ex- 
tract, ‘Here, too, we have the significant appeal of 
form.? Need I say more? Compare it with the true 
poesy of old, as you compare the degenerate pretense 
of Horses with the perfect horse of the cave man. The 
malady of life is running its course; the end is near. 
You, my young friend, may be in at the last big death.” 

His young friend mused almost agreeably. Here was 

“a passing that could never be handled with two hacks, 
for ninety-eight dollars—something too vast for even 
the Billop touch. 

“I’m enduring pain,” said Cleaver; “but let us be at 
the Latin.” ; 

“I feel pretty bad right across here,” said his pupil, 
a tenderly questing hand at his left side. 

“Ah, well—the Latin. A dead language for the 
dying,” pursued Cleaver, with a tolerant smile for his 
own wit. 


CHAPTER V 


HERE came some years of a rather nomadic sani- 
tarium life. It was not easy to find a place, as it 
had not been easy in Europe, where the needs of each 
of the three could be met. Managers of sanitariums 
were loosely given to thinking that one system of treat- 
ment would heal all three, but each of them knew better. 
So they seldom endured one place longer than a few 
weeks. If Rufus seemed less ailing than usual, Mr. 
Cleaver found they were careless about his own glutens; 
if Mr. Cleaver assimilated less painfully than usual, 
Aunt Sena detected malaria in the environs, and they 
moved on after choosing a new place from its 
prospectus. 

It was during one of these absences that Nature took 
its course with Uncle George Billop. He had, it seemed, 
keeled over, as Slater Billop wrote his son, in that 
lavender-hung reception room, shocking certain clients 
present at the moment. It had proved, Rufus gathered, 
a rather too explicit reminder of Billop functions, 
something that should not have been allowed to occur in 
a carefully conducted funeral parlor. Poor Uncle 
George, in his going, had fumbled the Billop touch. 
But no one, Rufus knew, could have regretted it more 
than he. 

And the passing of Uncle George had shocked more 
than casual clients. Rufus Billop took it as an intima- 
tion that the family was waning. He developed some 
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entirely new pains and pressures even as he answered 
his father’s letter. He would, he now thought, be the 
next to go. 

Yet in this conviction he erred, as Slater Billop him- 
self proved two years later, with more decorum than 
Uncle George had displayed, for he breathed his last 
in the old house where no Billop patron could be of- 
fended. The trio of invalids journeyed from a remote 
sanitarium—they had decided to leave it, anyway— 
and Rufus, in black, stood once more in a bleak spot 
beneath bare-limbed trees to watch his father laid beside 
his mother. 

Again he had forgotten his rubbers and again his 
feet were wet. But he learned that the Billop touch 
had meant something. Here was no needless display. 
A spreading and sumptuous blanket of tiny pink roses 
covered that which held his father; a perfect mechanism 
was touched, and what was under the blanket sank 
slowly until the spread of roses lay flat, covering the 
ugly gash in the ground. 

A bit of strange new life fluxed within him at that 
moment; some nameless rebellion against this impost 
of mortality. His own fears and anxieties, even the 
present menace of his wet feet, were lost sight of in 
an odd sort of indignation that his father should have 
been thus thwarted. He had Cleaver’s word for it—and 
his own timorous conviction—that life was a disease 
and only the dead were well; but there struggled 
faintly, far down in his being, an impulse to fight for 
his hold on it. He had never felt that before. For the 
moment he was strong, well, potent. 

But with Aunt Sena’s first sight of the wet feet, her 
horrified predictions of what must follow, the strange 
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influx passed. He tried vainly for days to recapture it, 
to revive that aching thrill. It had gone, and he was 
back with Cleaver in a perishing world, with a cold and 
a pleurisy and a sore throat and other devices of 
malaise thought of by Aunt Sena and confirmed by him. 

He felt now more than ever drawn to Cleaver and 
Aunt Sena. Though he had seen but little of his father 
in late years, the going of the old man left him stricken 
with loneliness. He had no one now but these two suf- 
ferers. They, he thought, would never leave him. He 
would live out his little remainder of life with them; 
and the three of them were off again to a new sani- 
tarium. 

But some disturbing element had crept into their 
relations. Their old happy times, marked by an ex- 
change of symptoms, with helpful hints from each ta 
each, seemed no longer to come. He spent weeks won- 
dering before he traced the obstacle to Aunt Sena, nor 
even then could he divine the full import of her hin- 
drances. That she herself had definitely abandoned 
drugs as curative agents, that she now exulted in a 
philosophy of positive affirmations of well-being which 
forbade the relation of symptoms at variance with 
these, was certainly amazing and disconcerting. It ac- 
counted for much. But it did not explain why she 
should turn a deaf ear to his own recitals, why she 
should relax from her erstwhile tender watchfulness of 
his dress, diet and daily routine; why she should suffer 
long moments of abstraction; why she should read 
books of trifling verse; why, finally, she had gone to the 
city for the avowed purpose of securing a henna pack. 

He had supposed a henna pack to describe some new 
medication of the human frame, one of those novelties 
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of which Aunt Sena had been a prolific discoverer 
through wide reading of advertisements, and had— 
rather wistfully—expected that she would later pre- 
scribe the same treatment for himself. But as it turned 
out, a henna pack merely meant that Aunt Sena had 
gone to town and had her hair dyed a flagrant tint. He 
had been prepared to believe that she was in tune with 
the infinite, as for a month she had announced daily; 
but what pitch or chord of the infinite demanded this 
flaunting of a spurious youth? 

And why should she have been so greatly concerned 
that Cleaver approve her brazen attempt at deception? 
And, for that matter, why should Orlando Cleaver 
applaud with so odd a warmth her pitiful maneuver— 
Cleaver, who knew life to be a disease with death its 
only cure; Cleaver, who knew the world to be pro- 
gressing only in degeneracy? Nor was Aunt Sena 
content with the henna pack; she stooped to other shal- 
low devices of ribbons, jewels, gauds. One saw now 
that she had retained a rather trim waist; her skirts 
were modishly shortened, her slippers gleamed with 
gems. 

And Rufus was presently compelled to admit that the 
effect she achieved reached beneath her surface tricks. 
She seemed flooded with inebriations of the spring that 
was warming and greening the hills all around them. 
She went about with a tremulous half smile on her lips. 
The sky sparkle enlivened her eyes, and her once dull 
cheeks were illumined by an inner radiance, an avid 
compulsion of new life; her face flew invisible but very 
real banners celebrating some mysterious resurrection. 

He sought to observe these phenomena calmly from 
the gulch of bewilderment in which he now floundered ; 
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but the calmness he strove for fermented to something 
like panic when he saw that Cleaver, too, had been 
stricken with this inexplicable lunacy. Cleaver was an- 
other man. Cleaver and Aunt Sena were another pair. 
In the glances he intercepted there was something 
enigmatic, ambiguous, and, at the last, disingenuous. 
They made him think of animals communicating fur- 
tively by signs, contriving sinister understandings. 

Cleaver’s narrow face also flew invisible but very real 
banners celebrating some hideous triumph. Cleaver 
read trifling verse to or with Aunt Sena when he should 
have been considering man’s despicable place in Nature. 
Instead of meditating upon the bitter impermanence of 
life, he arrayed himself in sports clothes and strolled 
under budding trees with Aunt Sena to gather violets 
and arbutus, chanting, perhaps, remembered strophes 
from their late reading. 

Aunt Sena told Rufus that the tutor was one of 
those big, strong, silent men. This caused him alarm 
for Aunt Sena, because Cleaver was not silent; he 
talked more than ever; he bubbled with talk. Once a 
tradesman from the village came to the entrance gate 
of the Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium with a package for 
Cleaver, and asked for him. Rufus, who basked, soli- 
tary and forlorn, on a bench in the sun, waved a hand 
toward the house with a sort of weary impatience. 

“Up there some place. You can’t miss him—he’ll be 
explaining something to someone.” 

Rufus was deeply hurt and dismayed by this unac- 
countable defection. So many years he had leaned on 
the two and found them sustaining. Now they were 
aloof, inattentive, almost indifferent, with a selfishness 
that piqued as well as wounded him, because it somehow 
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irradiated a queer kind of glory; they bewilderingly 
struck living sparks from each other. 

He was alone in a dying world; no one now cared if 
he forgot his rubbers or even his chest protector, or 
what he ate or what his day’s inner fears and agonies 
might have been. Instead of eager questioning as they 
sat of an evening, Aunt Sena would merely smile as 
she glanced up from her Letters on Occult Meditation 
or The Consciousness of the Atom. Or perhaps Cleaver 
would be reading one of these. Cleaver himself in tune 
with the infinite! 

Yet he did not watch their withdrawal without con- 
scientious efforts to prevent, or at least to stay it. 
He tried to throw about them the old tendrils that had 
held the three of them together in a common suffering, 
but always the other two seemed to elude these. Cleaver 
had actually left half read an important volume depict- 
ing the grim blight that daily crept upon civilization; 
Europe had perished of decay in the first half; and 
Cleaver’s bookmark betrayed that he had abandoned 
the thing at a chapter beginning, “As I watch the 
American nation dancing gayly, with invincible opti- 
mism, down the road to destruction ” Cleaver had 
not only quit the book at that point, but, Rufus re- 
called, he had quit it early on a certain evening to 
escort Aunt Sena to the village, where they had watched 
a moving picture entitled Love Down the Ages. And 
he had not gone back to it. Unheeded by Cleaver, 
America still danced down the road to destruction. 

Desperately, on one of those limpid spring evenings, 
Rufus made a final effort to recall them to their sane, 
ailing selves. He herded them after an evening meal, a 
meal they had taken no pains to restrict within scientific 
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bounds, into the parlor, and there arbitrarily read to 
them words that should have aroused them to blasting 
realities. Of man he read, “His very existence is an 
accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the 
life of one of the meanest of the planets ae 

He was aware from the beginning that he lacked 
‘their interest. He felt the warm exchange of those 
disingenuous glances. Doggedly, he read on to the 
time when the energies of our system will decay, the 
specious glory of the sun be dimmed, and the earth, 
tideless, inert, frigid, will no longer tolerate the vile 
race of beings that have for a moment disturbed its 
solitude. He read with more than his wonted fervor, 
with the passion of an evangelist making a last appeal 
to the debased: 

* “Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts 
will perish. The uneasy consciousness which, in this 
obscure corner, has for a brief space broken the con- 
tented silence of the universe, will be at rest. Imperish- 
able monuments and immortal deeds, death itself, and 
love, stronger than death, will be as though they had 
never been. Nor will anything that is be better or 
worse, for all that the labor, genius, devotion and suf- 
fering of men have striven through countless genera- 
tions to effect.’ ” 

Profoundly moved by this august phrasing of the 
Billop touch, he looked up, his glance a half-despairing 
appeal for their sympathetic comprehension. There 
was no sympathy, not even attention. Both his hearers 
were uneasy, curiously impatient ; their thoughts seemed 
to be elsewhere. He intercepted another of those oddly 
eager, oddly ambiguous glances. 

With a hesitant self-consciousness, Aunt Sena un- 
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crossed her gemmed slippers and remarked that it was 
a heavenly night of stars, to which Cleaver promptly 
and relievedly added, “Let us walk under them.” 

They had left him to perish with the cosmos. They 
had walked under the stars. And later, from the 
gloom of a doorway, he, miserable in his loneliness, had 
beheld them embrace. Within the shelter of a rose 
arbor, flecked with golden patches from the risen moon, 
they stood enlaced, brazenly confronting all cosmic 
desolations as if they gave each other power to con- 
found them. They were daring the cosmos to perish. 

As he stared, incredulous at first, all at once his 
body. glowed with a perverse new life that had fluxed 
within him at his father’s grave, that petulant rebel- 
lion against the stern impost of mortality. He closed 
the moist palms of his hands, clenched them, and felt a 
strange current of new being flood him. He was strong, 
well, joyous. 

There were softened murmurs from the entranced 
pair. They stood apart, and he awoke from his dream 
that he had been strong, well, joyous. He saw the two 
now, caught in the old silly trap by the magic of spring 
airs and rising sap. Yet he lurked and watched, held 
against his will. Up from his nether being came a dis- 
turbing message. 

“Death isn’t the answer to life; this is—this is.” 

He scorned it... . Caught in a silly trap. ... 
And now he was alone, indeed. 


CHAPTER VI 


HAVE always been a convinced pragmatist,” de- 
clared the unashamed Cleaver. 

“Love conquers all,” murmured Aunt Sena, and 
archly patted his sleeve. 

Aunt Sena was forty and looked younger. Cleaver 
was thirty-five and looked older. 

“I recant nothing,” said Cleaver; “but—but we shall 
retire to my mother’s place in New Jersey and raise 
chickens.” 

Phantom banners fluttered from the eyes of each. 
They seemed to catch all the light, leaving the one 
staunch invalid blinded and lone in a menacing darkness. 

“We have found the all-good,” fluted Aunt Sena. 
“We shall—raise—chickens !” 

She beamed ineffably. But not for him. Beside an- 
other grave he stood, watching it close above the last 
Billop who should have guarded him yet a little longer. 
It was monstrous, and yet he saw the pair had been 
caught in that deceiving current by which life carries 
on its futile series of decays. He knew struggle would 
be vain; knew they had no will to struggle; knew they 
were anesthetized by sinister but compelling fumes. 
He did not feel hard toward them, but he felt des- 
perately alone—forsaken. 

Yet it would not be for long. There ran before his 
eyes a swift panorama of all the forgotten dead since 
life began—sparks struck from the anvil of an antic 
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smith. He was a spark; his upward flight was done; 
he would fade and fall. Even at that moment he de- 
tected two new symptoms. One of his fingers was 
numb at the end and his eyelids were twitching. And 
when the moon-debauched pair actually bade him fare- 
well his heart had alarmingly quickened—a ghastly 
mockery—like the hearts of those in love. 

He lingered through summer and fall at the Bide-a- 
Wee Sanitarium; but all zest had gone from his invalid- 
ism—it was now sheer discomfort. He had come to 
feel that he would surely go out with the year’s going; 
but winter found him perversely there, and winter 
brought him also a sordid problem of finance. 

That will of Slater Billop’s had been made anciently, 
when the Billop fortune was not only inconsiderable 
but when two thousand dollars yearly had seemed ample 
for the keep of a small boy. In later years it was 
inadequate for the proper nurture of a mature invalid ; 
since his father’s death it had sufficed only because sup- 
plemented by the sale of the old house in the cross 
street. Now this money had gone; only the bare two 
thousand remained. It must do until that negligible 
daughter of Uncle George’s came to twenty-one, or, if 
death overtook her, until such time as she would have 
been twenty-one. He thought of her with distaste, not 
only because of the years she lacked of twenty-one but 
because she was a loud, offensively healthy creature who 
played basketball with the airs of a ruffian. 

Then had come the letter from that half-forgotten 
Aunt Beulah. She wrote that Sena’s actions hadn’t 
surprised her, because the girl had always been flighty ; 
not one that would listen to reason. And if he wasn’t 
exactly hearty in his health, which she had gathered 
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from Sena’s scrappy letters, why didn’t he come to 
Los Angeles and spend a winter with her? She had an 
apartment and a car of her own and would adore to 
drive him about every day in the grandest climate that 
lay anywhere outdoors. Of course, sometimes it was 
too hot and sometimes it was too cold; but then you 
never could find a climate that was downright perfect. 
Not on this earth. But she would be glad to have him, 
and her car had been a used car, but a wonderful buy, 
with two extra tires. 

Aunt Beulah Rush, he distinctly recalled, was the 
aunt who had denied he was sickly, the one who had 
flouted Aunt Sena for saying he was. But she was his 
mother’s sister, and she couldn’t deny now that he was 
sickly. When winter closed in and the Bide-a-Wee had 
become hateful, besides being financially well-nigh im- 
possible to him, he counted up his resources, bought a 
ticket and adventurously boarded a train, his name, 
address and next of kin written plainly on half a dozen 
cards placed in half a dozen pockets. For it seemed 
probable that he would not survive the journey. 

The last night, indeed, he felt that his soul was about 
to be required of him. He awoke in his berth with 
a sense of suffocation. He struggled into his overcoat 
and hurried to stand in the vestibule. He was still suf- 
focating, he felt; and though the vestibule was airy, he 
opened one of the doors and leaned with his head out 
against the rushing wind. He had been close to death, 
he knew, and wondered as he drooped there against the 
hard, vibrating side of the car why he prolonged the 
struggle. 

A high moon raced through clouds beside his flying 
train; and he was held to an orb like the moon in shape, 
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but infected with a thing called life, a thing that 
swarmed weakly over its surface, with emotions, hopes, 
rages, braveries and timidities quite out of proportion 
to its mere mechanical insignificance. Why did he keep 
it up—he, an actually nameless assemblage of cells 
built up by cunning transfusions from the earliest 
protoplasm, surviving literally through countless stages 
of animal growth to be this poorly functioning, com- 
fortless contrivance of no benefit to itself or to the 
world? For he was clear-sighted; not like the fatuous 
Cleaver who had known the truth but made himself 
drunken with deadly spring elixirs. 

He was presently chilled, however, and from won- 
dering why he kept it up he fled to his berth in a panic 
of fear that he had contracted pneumonia. 

From a line of scanning, expectant-faced people in 
the station, next morning, Aunt Beulah rushed to over- 
whelm him with her welcome. He was conscious at first 
only of a short, thick, billowy figure in a skirt of broad 
black-and-white stripes, and of a florid, jovial face 
under a profusely flowered hat. She pressed him to a 
deep bosom that seemed to yield interminably under 
the forced impact. Then she held him off. 

“TY knew you; of course, ’d know you; I’d know a 
Billop hide in a tanyard. But I wouldn’t on the street, 
not expecting you. How tall you’ve shot up, and how 
thin! Say, what do you keep yourself trained down 
like that for? Well, come along to my car. Follow 
us, boy,” she directed the bag-laden porter. 

He had been weakly overcome by her greeting—he 
had been alone so long—and managed only with diffi- 
culty his few words of acknowledgment. She led him to 
the car; the bags were stowed. 
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“Like the little bus?” she demanded. 

It was an aged car, its gloss long since weathered 
away; the fenders he could see were crumpled fore and 
aft.. 

“Yes, I like it a lot,” he said. 

Aunt Beulah pressed the starter. They moved pre- 
cariously along a crowded thoroughfare, deafening 
with traffic. A truck grazed them. Aunt Beulah hurled 
an offhand insult at its driver and herself grazed a 
shining limousine. Her passenger quivered with appre- 
hension, all his body being pricked as with needles. 
Aunt Beulah merely said it was a scandal the way some 
drivers didn’t look where they were going. 

A block farther the little bus sputtered, buckled 
strangely and expired, becoming an island in mid- 
stream, about which an evil and clamorous current 
lapped threateningly. 

Aunt Beulah said, “Darn that jigger again!” plac- 
idly dismounted, raised the hood of the little bus, with- 
drew a hairpin, wrought mysteriously with it a moment, 
said “There!”? in a tone of easy triumph and resumed 
her seat, impervious to the black looks and harsh words 
showered upon her from the annoyed traffic. 

Her passenger was now perspiring freely and re- 
calling the static peacefulness of the Bide-a-Wee sanc- 
tuary. His eyes frozen to the road ahead, his feet 
pushing hard against phantom brakes, cringing from 
expected collisions, he was deaf to the light chatter of 
Aunt Beulah. Only when she said, “‘Here’s my little 
nest !” did he relax. 

They halted before an apartment house, and he was 
presently explaining to Aunt Beulah why he must not 
eat bacon and eggs. She seemed unable to grasp his 
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meaning, deciding at last that he had breakfasted heart- 
ily on the train. He did take an egg, faintly boiled, as 
Aunt Beulah put it, and a narrow strip of toast that 
was not of the permitted bread. Rather than go into 
explanations which he saw were going to be difficult, 
he even braved a cup of very weak coffee. 

Aunt Beulah kept no servant; ske brought in the 
things from the kitchen after she had prepared them. 
She herself ate heartily of bacon and eggs, blithely 
chattering the while of extinct Billops. He wanted to 
tell her how bad his health was; but she was not, it 
seemed, a person you could break in on. He suspected 
her at first of deafness, but presently decided that her 
apparent affliction was merely a gift for not listening. 

She laughed a lot and talked rapidly in a soft, 
pleased voice. When she smiled her face crinkled and 
puckered like a fat baby’s. Her cheeks bore a tint 
that he saw to be artificial and her piled mass of hair 
was warmly golden, though, as he regarded it closely, it 
seemed to reveal an alien look. Through the sparkle 
of her lightish eyes peered the unquenchable spirit of a 
girl, some hoydenish creature, merry but light-minded, 
heedless, inconsequent, inattentive. In her talk she 
bounded from topic to topic, touching only the peaks. 

Already Rufus despaired of ever conveying to her 
agile, elusive, impregnable mind the circumstance that 
he hovered at death’s door. Looking at her, sitting 
dumb beneath the flood of her aimless talk, he knew that 
she wouldn’t listen. She would never believe it until he 
proved it to her. He wondered if even then she could 
be brought not to ignore it. 

She was now blandly persisting that he had gone in 
for athletics and had trained down too fine; it gave him 
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that peaked look. He began feebly to protest, only to 
have her concede that dissipation had probably been 
one of the contributing causes. He didn’t have to tell 
her what ways a rich man’s son could fall into. She 
knew the world. Drink and gambling, dancing till all 
hours of the night, sitting about in clubs; no aim in 
life. 

He tried to startle her to proper attention by dis- 
closing in a few swift words the imminence of the 
thing he had all his life feared and foreseen. 

‘Aunt Beulah, there is simply no hope 

But she had billowed from the table to a phonograph 
and drowned his speech with a noisy and ribald fox 
trot. She stood raptly by the machine, swaying gently, 
yearningly, performing, at the more provocative inter- 
vals, a little dance step. Not to the blare of this loose 
and wanton minstrelsy could he recite the proofs of 
his piteous state. Instead, he found one of his own feet 
treacherously tapping the floor in broken time. He 
stopped it indignantly. 

“Like that one?” demanded Aunt Beulah, but waited 
for no answer. ‘Mr. Rush loved music, too. He al- 
ways used to say a good male quartet—Old Black Joe 
or something—put new life into him. Not that he 
cared so much for this jazz stuff—he always used to_ 
say it gave him the fantods. He had that queer streak 
in him.” She stopped the now rasping disk. ‘Well, 
tell me all about yourself.” 

He brightened, instantly massing for delivery a 
wealth of sinister detail. But the request had been 
purely formal; Aunt Beulah was not one to wait for 
answers. Before he could speak she was telling him 
all about himself. 
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“Of course, you’ve been a gay dog—no need to tell 
me that. But you’re old enough now to settle down. 
Mr. Rush always used to say one crop of wild oats 
might be good for the ground, but he’d never seen two 
help it. So what are you going to make of yourself? 
Of course, you took pride in your pa, and no wonder, 
seeing the magnificent way he built up from nothing; 
and like as not you’re thinking of keeping on in his 
line.” . 

One of his long thin hands rose eloquently from the 
table; but gestures meant nothing, it seemed, to the 
speaker. 

“Of course, you could do worse. And for that mat- 
ter, why not start in here? There’s an opening, and 
you could use the Billop name, which you couldn’t do 
in New York, the people that bought over the business 
having the only right to it—and Billop would mean 
something even out here, let me tell you—so many 
Easterners, you know. You'd have a standing right 
off with parties of means—the only class worth cater- 
ing to. Say, today or tomorrow, I want to take you 
through the best place they got here. I met the man 
that runs it, out to Sunset Inn one night; danced with 
him a lot. He’s heavy-looking but light on his feet, 
same as Tam. And he calls himself on his card mor- 
ticlan, and the place ain’t so bad-looking as you pass 
it; but Pll bet you could go through it and find a 
dozen ways where it ain’t up to Billop standards. We'll 
stop in there and get him to take you all through. And 
that reminds me, what’s the matter with a little run 
around in the bus right now? Show you the town. 
It’s worth seeing. No need to go to this mortician 
place today. You ain’t in a hurry, are you?” 
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“No,” said Rufus quickly. He had time for no more. 

“Then get your hat, and we’ll go out and break a few 
traffic regulations that no one’s heard about because 
they only thought ’em up last night.” 

He arose at once, relieved from a dreadful pressure. 
How could he convey to the woman that the Billop 
activities had clouded his whole life as with a pall— 
that they had from childhood set a monstrous fear 
upon him? 

He brought his hat, overcoat, muffler, gloves, stick. 

“You won’t need that coat a bright day like this, nor 
the muffler; and you’re riding, so why the stick?” 

Aunt Beulah peered archly from the laugh wrinkles 
about her eyes as she skewered the flowery hat to the 
alien-appearing hair. He made no reply—not even to 
say that he needed the stick to walk to the car. He was 
learning. He merely muffled his throat, buttoned his 
overcoat, drew on his gloves and seized the stick. Aunt 
Beulah apparently believed he had, at her suggestion, 
done none of these things. She was talking of some- 
thing else as they went out to the little bus. With the 
engine started, she appeared to debate her course. 

“Tet me see—naturally you keep track through the 
papers of all our murders out here. Don’t it get you, 
the way they bump people off right and left?” 

He started to say no; he wanted to say that he never 
read newspapers, that he loathed murders. But he 
merely shuddered and kept still. Yes, he was beginning 
to know his woman. 

The little bus was presently an uneasy unit in a 
street-wide jam of moving motors. Aunt Beulah seemed 
unconscious of this. She drove with placid unconcern, 
chatted in an easy, drawing-room manner. For her 
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there were no other cars on the street. Once she ig- 
nored a crossing regulation and was spoken to harshly 
by a traffic guardian. She remained unruffied. 

“Now don’t be sulky, officer. I know I did wrong, 
but let’s forget it.” She smiled tremendously at him, 
and his frown relaxing, he waved her forward. 

On her passenger the close succession of cars, the 
narrow margins of safety, the driver’s apparent care- 
lessness, had wrought a hypnotic spell. He was tranced 
in an agony of apprehension. The beads of sweat on 
his forehead felt icy when they broke and ran. He 
gasped poignantly when, at intervals, Aunt Beulah 
raised a negligent hand from the wheel to point out 
impressive banks and office buildings. He was quite 
unable to look up, but he said, “Yes, yes,” soothingly. 
Once she readjusted the hatpin as she turned a corner. 
He thought of Cleaver and the dying world. He re- 
called the comparative emptiness of New York’s most 
populous thoroughfares—the orderly emptiness. He 
murmured of this to Aunt Beulah. 

“They’re certainly devil-may-care drivers here,” she 
agreed, “Just remind me tomorrow morning to read 
you today’s accidents. You wouldn’t believe it!” 

He assured her he would. Yet he was aware pres- 
ently of a sympathetic thrill with all this teeming welter 
of life. It was life, not death. Life was positive, and 
here it abounded. Life was possible, even plausible. 
The thrill passed, however, when he again became 
attentive to Aunt Beulah. 

“Yes, killed her with a hammer. It was one of our 
best ones; one of these crimes passional, the papers 
called it. And it’s hard to get into the court room, 
naturally; but I got a friend that one of the bailiffs 
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is a brother-in-law to, and he was going to get us both 
in to the trial today. But, of course, with you coming 
and needing to be met, I told Irma—IJrma Shonts is 
her name—to take someone else in my place. The 
woman’s going on the stand herself today and be con- 
fronted with the hammer she did it with a 

“T wish you had gone,” he slipped in, wondering un- 
easily what their errand could be in this congested spot. 
He learned almost at once. 

“Now here—right here—right on that spot in front 
of that little bookshop,” bubbled Aunt Beulah, one hand 
given up to pointing. “That’s the exact place—I wish 
we could stop a minute, but I’d only be pinched. Any- 
way, we’re slowed up—you can see the place?” 

“What place’? His eyes clung to her one hand on 
the wheel. 

“Why, where it come off ; this other one I was telling 
you of.” 

He hadn’t heard it. 

“Yes, yes,” he soothed her. 

“Right at that spot this car comes up and edges 
the other car into the curb, the one that had the bank 
messenger with all this money and bonds, and two 
armed guards in the back seat to protect him, mind 
you. But one of these murderers leaned over and put 
a shotgun to the head of the chauffeur and pulled the 
trigger—no ‘Hands up! nor anything like that—and 
the other one grabbed the satchelful of money and 
bonds, and off they drove right up this crowded street 
at 11 a.m., with the two armed guards setting there 
like dummies and the chauffeur never knowing what did 
happen. I’d passed by here not twenty minutes before 
—just my luck! And they never found anyone to 
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arrest. All the police ever said was that they had 
reason to think the car used by the bandits had been 
stolen. Wasn’t that exciting? Now we'll work out of 
this jam and I'll show you some right pretty spots.” 

He stared at the woman in dumb, hurt wonder. She 
had ravaged him for this! Did she know how near he 
already was to the limits of his endurance? 

Yet presently he took new heart and drew breaths 
free of fear. They progressed sanely along a splendid 
boulevard, palm-bordered, flanked by rows of handsome 
homes behind their green clipped lawns, houses up which 
roses clambered and flowering vines, drenched in white 
sunlight that cheered him with memories of the dull 
winter sky he had left. Here again life was plausible. 
He gazed longingly at the homes, imagining peace 
beyond their curtained windows. 

Aunt Beulah halted the car before one of the im- 
posing houses. He regarded it kindly, wistfully. Then 
she pattered of it incredibly. 

“Now, here was a good one. It seems this woman 
was his housekeeper, so she shot him to get his money, 
and dug up a place for him in the cellar and got a 
party to bring her a lot of cement, and then tried 
to sell the house, and nearly did; but they found it 
out through this party that brought the cement and 
said what does a lady want of so much cement. So 
they had her trial—you must have read it—and sent 
her to a prison cell for life. Yes, that’s the very house. 
You’d never guess there could be such outlandish 
carryings-on in a pretty house like that, would you 
now? It just shows!” 

Her tones were unctuous. Her passenger writhed 
and said, “Yes, yes.” 
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The car went on through other beautiful avenues. 
The exotic, warm beauty of them was again sooth- 
ing his outraged senses. The car stopped by a fair 
parklike stretch from which he could follow a little 
way the windings of a wooded cafion. 

“Right up there, about two miles’—Aunt Beulah 
pointed—“is the cabin where that Mortimer killing 
was done. You remember that? It seemed he’d turned 
cold to this woman, so she gets this young fellow that 
had been infatuated with her to hide out with a sawed- 
off shotgun while she lured him up there one night. 
Of course, she got off. She was a lovely thing, they 
say—I couldn’t get in to her trial. Now, let me see, 
where are we? Oh, yes, we go down this street.” 

A ten-minute ride through the soft December air, 
with the added benison of loveliness. The car came to 
rest before a home sheltered by its tangle of blossom- 
ing shrubs. An immaculate driveway led to its en- 
trance. He cringed, waiting. 

“The Dillingham murder,” announced Aunt Beulah. 
“He drove his car right up that driveway late one 
night, and two shots was heard, and there he was next 
morning. It seems the lady next door, that house on 
the left, was woke up by the shots and heard him 
groaning, and her dog ran out and barked, so she 
called the dog in and went back to bed. They know 
how to mind their own business in this town, Dll say 
that. Lovely place, ain’t it? You can smell those 
flowers from here.” 

Aunt Beulah sniffed appreciatively and her pas- 
senger took advantage of the pause. 

“How far to the next one?” he desperately inquired. 

“Well, let me see.” She meditated, securing more 
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firmly the flowered hat, bringing a wisp of the strange 
hair back to confinement. “Let me see——- ‘There 
was the Brent murder; no, that’s too far. And there 
was the Rutledge one. That was pretty good. Let 
me see——” 

Within the next hour Aunt Beulah had gone too far, 
as he had felt she would. Perhaps it had been her 
passion for explicitness in relating, at the scene of 
its enactment, the sanguinary minutie of the deplorable 
Rutledge affair. Her passenger rebelled, feeling that 
his relations with his kinswoman might at any moment 
become strained. Passing through an outlying street 
of little shops, his eye caught the sign, Vegetarian 
Cafeteria. 

“Aunt Beulah, I’m feeling faint. I’m afraid I can’t 
stand any more of those places today. And it’s past 
luncheon time. Suppose we stop here for a bite.” 

“A good idea. Then, after that a 

He ceased to listen, drawing a long breath of relief 
when he was free of the car. The front of the vege- 
tarian cafeteria was innocently white and mildly gay 
with a striped awning. It was good to feel that never, 
probably, had it been the scene of a homicide. 

Then it appeared that Aunt Beulah had not consid- 
ered the vegetarian resort. She had supposed he was 
choosing another refectory two doors away, and was 
already standing before its window. He went to her. 
In the show window were uncooked chops and steaks 
garnished with sprays of parsley for the seduction of 
the carnivorous. To the invalid they were revolting, 
appearing as they did when a perhaps oversensitive 
mind was still striving to disengage itself from the 
ghastly details of Aunt Beulah’s last monologue. 
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“Ain’t that cute?” asked the lady, pointing. 
He saw she was indicating an item of the display, 
a single egg reposing on a plate. Above it was a card 
reading: 
Me anv Bacon—25 Cents 


He became firm. 

“Aunt Beulah, I can’t go in there. I didn’t tell 
you, but I’m on a diet; meat poisons me, and 2 

“Stop your kidding!” 

She essayed an arch assault upon his ribs with a 
pudgy fist. But he continued firm. 

“It’s true. I must go to the vegetarian place. They’ll 
have what has been prescribed for me.” 

He cut off arguments by clutching one of her ample 
arms. 

She was not difficult. She went without further pro- 
test, assenting easily: “I don’t mind for once. Maybe 
they have human food too. But this climate will soon 
take that nonsense out of you. Vegetables are all right 
in their place. I’ve never said different. But in mod- 
eration, of course. Mr. Rush always used to say it 
wasn’t the use of a thing, but its abuse that brought 
us to regrets. He liked meat victuals, of course. He 
eat right hearty down to the very end. I'll never forget 


the last day, his mind clear as a bell. ‘Mamma,’ he says 
99 


to me 

He lost it as they passed through the door. He 
ordered lawful foods, but found his craving for them 
had been overoptimistic. 

Aunt Beulah read the bill of fare with freely dis- 
paraging comments. 

“Mock veal loaf! Wouldn’t that get you—-when 
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veal loaf itself is kind of a mockery—nothing to train 
a blacksmith on. And nut turkey—ain’t that an insult 
to a decent bird? And nut chops cooked in nutolene. 
Say, it’s a home place for nuts, ain’t it? You can’t 
make me believe you’re one. And cereal steak—don’t 
that sound reckless?’? She trifled now with one of the 
synthetic chops. ‘Fools the eye, but not the palate,” 
she muttered. 

He bethought himself of the evening meal, and fore- 
handedly bought a stock of the currently correct bread, 
a can of imitation coffee and a pound of almonds which 
he directed to be immersed in a jar of honey. He felt 
fortified. Aunt Beulah surveyed the purchases with 
frank bewilderment. 

“Stuff for between meals, I guess,” was her com- 
ment. He felt unequal to her enlightenment. 

They were again in the car. 

“Tet me see,” said Aunt Beulah. She brightened. 
“How about running around to that mortician place 
right now? This Mr. Boden is a man you'll take to. 
I just wish you could see him dance—and you and he 
can have a nice talk about the business. He’ll give 
you pointers in case you do think of carrying on your 
pa’s profession, and it’ll fill out your afternoon nicely.” 

He was weak, weary, outraged, terrified. He sum- 
moned his remnant of strength. 

“Aunt Beulah”—his tone was hollow, forced—“I 
don’t want to go to that—that mortician’s. It—it 
would affect me. I want to go home. You must get 
me there quickly—no more of those murder places. 
They’re intensely interesting, to be sure, but I’m not 
equal to any more—not equal. I’m in a bad way. I 
might collapse any moment.” 
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She had listened absently, detecting nothing of the 
feeling back of his words. But she did glean that 
he wished to go home. She was amiable about it. 

“You are kind of meaching,” she admitted genially ; 
“kind of pinched, and paler than when you got in. I 
bet you set up till all hours on that train, drinking 
liquor mebbe. So home we go; perhaps after supper 
we'll take in a movie. How Women Love is running in 
the next block, and I haven’t seen it yet.” 

He was silent to this. He knew how women loved. 
He thought of Aunt Sena’s puerile fancies and Cleav- 
er’s fatuous floutings of life’s hard truths. Then his 
mind ran back over Aunt Beulah’s dreadful recitals 
of the morning, each of which had worn his nerves to a 
finer edge. He and Cleaver had much discussed death; 
but, he now saw, from a definitely remote standpoint. 
They had been academic in their approaches. Aunt 
Beulah was so pointedly not academic. He shuddered 
at the retrospect. For him a dozen spots of sweet 
and kindly beauty had been clouded with visions of 
terror. And now he wanted release—release from Aunt 
Beulah’s concreteness, from her flair for mortality. 
She savored it with a gusto he found devastating. 

They were back in the apartment. In the room 
allotted to him he sat motionless, slowly regaining some 
degree of composure, wondering how long he could 
sustain this breezing personality, this woman who in a 
week, he was sure, would have disrupted the entire 
Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium. At last he went out to where 
she read, with little gasps and gurgles, an evening paper 
that displayed violent headlines. 

He was conscious of trying to appear even more 
distrait than he felt. Overemphasis seemed necessary. 
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“Aunt Beulah, who is your doctor?” 

She looked up at him, her eyes sparkling from the 
paper, flitting back to it, even as he spoke. 
_ “Ever notice when these automobile accidents hap- 
pen, the man won’t give his name, or the lady won’t? 
They’re taken to the hospital or the morgue, and the 
reporters have to run down who they are. Don’t you 
ever feel kind of an astonishment when you read that 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So was the chiefly injured—about 
once in a thousand accidents? Usually it’s a well- 
known broker or capitalist or two of ’em, and the 
ladies give the names of Miss Smith at the hospital or 
the morgue—of course, I don’t mean that—but you 
know! What with all these weeks they’re having— 
Eat-Prunes Week, Don’t-Kick-Your-Dog Week, Learn- 
to-Swim Week—all like that—seems to me they ought 
to spring a Have-an-Accident-With-Your-Own-Wife 
Week. I don’t know what we’re coming to. You just 
listen to this: ‘Last night at 10:30 on Sunset Boule- 
vard oo 

He raised his voice, threw hoarseness into the tone, 
leaned weakly against the phonograph. 

“Aunt Beulah, who is your doctor?” 

He had broken the circuit of her moralizing. She 
glanced at him sharply. 

“TY haven’t any. What would I do with a doctor? 
I never did have one.” 

This was preposterous, unbelievable. 

‘Never had a doctor!” 

“T used to have a dentist back in Syracuse. I forget 
his name—— Let me see ‘is 

He dismissed the incredible phenomenon. 

“But you must know one, Aunt Beulah. I must have 
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a physician at once. I—I’m in a bad way. I think my 
situation is critical.” 

“Toothache?” She still thought of the dentist. 

“A medical man—TI must have one immediately.” 

She glanced at him again. It seemed plausible. 

“A doctor—let me see. Why, of course! Why 
didn’t I think? There’s one in this apartment, a flight 
up. I’ve seen his sign. I’ve never seen him, but his 
sign says he’s one, gives his hours and so forth. You 
want him today?” 

“At once if I can.” 

“It’s that monkey food you eat for lunch—you can’t 
tell me! Mr. Rush always used to say “4 

“Aunt Beulah—please! He may be able to do some- 
thing 2 

‘Why, you poor thing, of course!” 

She threw the paper aside, and with the same light- 
ness she had described in Mr. Boden, the mortician, 
sprang to her feet. He heard her at the telephone— 
seeing again the house where a lady’s order for cement 
had aroused suspicion, the house before which shots 
and groans were heard by a lady who had gone back 
to bed. 

“His name is Doctor Seaver, and he’ll be down 
directly. Got to gather up his pills first, I suppose.” 

Rufus, ten minutes later, spoke from his bed to the 
physician who entered, a tired-looking little physician 
with a perfunctory manner, who listened at first with 
absent, knowing eyes, as to an expected and all too 
familiar tale. 

“The fact is, Doctor, I’m doomed. [ve known it for 
years—all my life. I couldn’t tell you when [ve had a 
well day. I remember once as a small boy going to a 
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circus, and once to a party—only there I became very 
ill. Indiscretions of diet, I recall. You'll know from 
the symptoms I’ve just given you how badI am. Need- 
less to dwell on the history.” 

The doctor’s expression seemed to agree that it was 
quite needless. Yet with the next words he became 
alert, even absorbed. The volubly catalogued symp- 
toms had bored him; but when his patient grew con- 
fidential along practical lines, he sat forward and 
listened. 

“And I shall go out now for want of money that’s 
mine, but money I can’t touch for a matter of three 
years—a will made by my father when I was a child. 
Good old chap, he couldn’t see the mess ’'d be in. The 
money’s there—a lot of it—and I catch a few drops, 
two thousand a year. Mockery, isn’t it? Maddening!” 

“Three years??? The doctor was thoughtful. 

“Yes; and I’ve felt today, in this wonderful place, 
that if I could have part of what’s mine I might per- 
haps even live that long. But, of course, the situation’s 
hopeless. No sane man would stake his money on my 
surviving those three years. I might, if I had the 
means for medical advice, medicines, appliances, proper 
foods—but who'll believe that? As it is, I’m here, dy- 
ing by inches. V’m worse than when I left New York. 
I suffocated in my berth last night—all but. Today 
I’ve narrowly survived a dreadful experience. My 
aunt—a worthy soul—how grieved she’d be if she knew 
what she’s done to me! I’ve faced death since I knew 
I faced anything, but it’s so fearful—you can’t know 
how I’ve feared it—nor how it’s been thrust upon 
me——”’ 


He broke off, breathing quickly. Presently he 
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launched into a description of his early contacts with 
the Billop industry. He grew impassioned, the doctor 
listening, watchful, intent. Then he reached his day’s 
jaunt with Aunt Beulah—his intimate contacts with 
murderous violence. 

“IT can’t understand the woman—she’s ghoulish. I 
kept thinking she should be on a sight-seeing wagon 
with a megaphone, guiding hundreds of people over her 
unspeakable itinerary. She’s really done for me, I think 
—in my weakened condition. And no sane man or bank 
would advance me what might stave off the end if I 
had it.” 

“Perhaps I can find some crazy ones,” said the physi- 
cian significantly. 

The invalid glanced quickly up at him, his pinched 
face glowing, radiantly illumined. 

“Oh, Doctor!” he murmured. 


CHAPTER VII 


R. CLINCH appeared to conclude that the 
M Lovers’ Quarrel was but passable art; not a 
performance to engage him at length. He turned from 
it, brushed up a sleeve and regarded his wrist watch. 

“Tl say they take their time; I could have had that 
goofus all apart and put-together again by now.” 

His companions made no sign. Old Paramus Peck 
continued to watch and listen. Mr. McIntosh moodily 
tore his paper; the Matterhorn of ashes in the grate 
was now to its summit deep under snow. Mr. Clinch 
paced the rug, but with no care for the placing of his 
feet. 

“TI ain’t so keen about specialists,” he resumed. “You 
take cars ” He waved argumentative invitation to 
the other two. “You go to a garage with a sick car 
and the general practitioner in charge gives it a couple 
of looks and calls in a carburetor specialist; and he 
gives a couple of looks at twenty-five dollars per and 
says it needs a battery specialist. He comes along 
and says, ‘For God’s sake call a differential specialist 
quick, because it’s a serious case!? And before you 
know it they have a gear specialist and a brake special- 
ist and they all decide it was a case of short circuit, 
and so a cub in overalls with grease on his face comes 
along with some pliers and gives a couple of twists 
and the old car breathes again. Of course, the cub 
would have found the trouble in the first place.” He 
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paused for objection; none ensuing, he triumphantly 
voiced his conclusion. “Seaver’s our general repair 
cub.” 

Paramus Peck seemed not to have listened, but he 
spoke. 

“Doctors don’t look like doctors any more.” He 
seemed to mourn this. ‘That young one looks exactly 
like the young snipes that come along trying to sell 
me gilt-edged bonds.” 

Mr. McIntosh spared a glance from his task. 

“The old one will look like a vestryman on a rainy 
Sabbath morning. He got damp reaching the sacred 
edifice and he’s thinkin’ the sermon is unsound doctrine.” 

“They’ll know what they know,” said Clinch; “only 
itll take Seaver, the general repair man, to tell what 
it’s worth. They’ll find out two and two, but it’ll take 
Seaver to put ’em together. See if it don’t!” 

Again opened the door that emitted a shaft of sun- 
light into the dusky hall. This time it stayed open 
while cheerful voices reached them in what seemed to 
be a series of farewells. Mr. Clinch paused midway in 
a rug crossing. Mr. McIntosh unfolded his humpish 
attitude to a surprising length and stood up, brushing 
bits of paper from his concave front. Through the 
rattling bead portiére came the specialists in a wordy 
but scrupulously polite discussion of the weather. 
Doctor Scobell, suggesting a young bond salesman to 
the expert Peck, was believing rain would fall before 
the day was out. At the same time he suspected that 
his confrére, Doctor Graff, might be correct in his 
opinion that the present perfect weather would con- 
tinue for days. Doctor Graff conscientiously reaf- 
firmed this opinion, but urbanely admitted that Doctor 
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Scobell’s views to the contrary were doubtless more 
soundly based than his. Doctor Scobell protested, 
almost tenderly, and proffered his colleague a cigarette 
from a silver case. Doctor Graff lighted a match. 

Mr. Clinch regarded his long-cold cigar with renewed 
interest, flashed an indignant but relieved look at the 
specialists, and lighted a match of his own. The costly 
cigar seemed at first to have become incombustible. 
Mr. Clinch deepened his dimples earnestly and was 
rewarded. His cigar glowed, whereupon he uncere- 
moniously terminated the weather dispute. He cared 
nothing about the weather, nor were these men being 
paid to talk about it. 

“Well, gentlemen?”’ he demanded. 

“A most interesting case,” declared the younger con- 
sultant. 

“Highly so,” agreed Doctor Graff. “In fact, I 
might say, intensely interesting.” 

“Sure!” rejoined Clinch. “It’s intensely interesting 
to us.” 

“I may become interested,” Mr. Peck admitted. 

“IT don’t say I shall not be,” conceded Mr. McIntosh. 

“The point is,” persisted Clinch, “would you gentle- 
men give odds of one to six _ 

“TI never gamble—never liked gambling,” broke in 
Doctor Graff. 

“Nor I,” affirmed his colleague. “Oh, of course, in 
my early college days id 

With his cigarette he waved before them a picture 
of mild and quite pardonable excess. 

“Well, now, look here”—Mr. Clinch became plain- 
tive—‘is this lad going to die on himself the way he 
says he is, or does he———” 
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Again the door opened, and Doctor Seaver emerged 
into the hall, parting the strands of the portiére to 
join them. His large head, set close on his shoulders, 
swung about to regard the others. His seamed brown 
face was relaxed to lines of distinct cheerfulness, his 
deep-set eyes flashed confidence from under the hanging 
ledge of his brows. 

“TY told you so,” said Clinch with a new cheerfulness 
of his own after a quick look at Seaver. Then he ad- 
dressed the latter directly. “You get it out of ’em, 
Doc. They’re kind of shy; inclined to talk about the 
weather and early college days—that don’t mean a 
thing to us.” 

Doctor Seaver stationed himself against the wall 
next to Mr. McIntosh. He seemed to make an effort 
not to beam. 

“These gentlemen,” he began, “Doctor Graff and 
Doctor Scobell, are top men in their lines.” The gentle- 
men permitted themselves little gestures of depreca- 
tion. ‘Doctor Graff is the best internist, diagnostician 
and nerve specialist we have; Doctor Scobell is the best 
internist, diagnostician and heart specialist we have; 
and what they tell you can be relied on.” 

“They’ve told us it is and it ain’t going to rain 
today,” said Mr. Clinch. “Do they agree any better 
on this case?” 

“T’m positive they do.” Seaver regarded the con- 
sultants with lively confidence. “Their expressions to 
me in there were necessarily guarded; but I read their 
conclusions, I am sure. They will tell you that we have 
a clean case of hypochondriasis.” 

“A.most interesting case,” put in Doctor Scobell. 

“Intensely so,” confirmed Doctor Graff. 
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“You said that before,” reminded Mr. Clinch. 

The consultants exchanged glances. They appeared 
to defer to each other and to decide that the older man 
should ‘speak. 

*Hypochondriasis,” began Doctor Graff—“and I 
may say at once that our thorough and exhaustive ex- 
amination has revealed no organic lesions—is a morbid 
state of the nervous system wherein mental depression 
is born out of erroneous ideas of bodily ailments is! 

“A man goes flooey in the bean, thinking about dis- 
eases,” suggested Mr. Clinch helpfully. 

The specialist turned a tolerant gaze on the speaker. 

“erroneous ideas of bodily ailments that might 
conceivably be present,” he went on. “Hypochondriasis 
is not an insanity wherein a delusion of the existence of 
some impossible ailment exists. For example, if a 
patient believes that his throat is closed for all time, 
or that his spinal cord is severed, he is not a hypo- 
chondriac. He is insane. And your young friend 
yonder is not insane. The ailments he conceives to be 
present might conceivably be present. In this I trust 
Doctor Scobell fully agrees.” 

Doctor Scobell deferentially nodded his assent. 

‘And how would he get that way?” This was Mr. 
McIntosh. “How would a well lad fall into such 
pernicious fancies?” 

“Ah, just so,” said Doctor Graff, and proceeded to 
expound. “You yourself would perhaps suspect a 
neuropathic taint, a neurotic inheritance”’—Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was flattered and showed it—‘‘yet hypochon- 
driasis may be without morbid heredity; may be 
acquired through persistent ill health. It seems to 
have been in this case—persistent ill health from early 
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childhood, aggravated by unskilled nursing, the con- 
tinued administering of quack nostrums, and as 
another causal factor—highly interesting this—acci- 
dental contacts, at the most impressionable age, with 
the business of his father, who was known, I learn, as 
the Funeral King. Among the results are true dys- 
peptic troubles, for from his earliest years he was not 
only dosed unwisely but fed unwisely. It is true that a 
high percentage of such troubles—stomach troubles— 
are found to be reflexes from some other organ in the 
abdomen. But here, after the most searching examina- 
tion, we find no organic derangement. These ailments 
will disappear with their causes. Thus, we have induced 
the affection of habitual anxiety without adequate 
cause, the depression that lowers resistance, resulting 
in more or less genuine illness; and yet the case is 
clearly one of hypochondriasis. Disordered thought 
can work great changes. I must add, however, that no 
medical man could refute hypochondriasis as an etio- 
logical factor in the production of organic change. 
And in this case there has been a degree of actual 
health derangement consequent upon the underlying 
disease.” 

The speaker bowed to his colleague. His colleague 
returned the bow in a polished manner. 

“JT might add,” he said, “to what Doctor Graff has 
so clearly set forth, that the prognosis depends upon 
the type. The temperamental hypochondriac seldom 
recovers. Remove one false idea, another takes its 
place. The acquired form with which, in Doctor Graff's 
opinion and mine, we here have to deal, may be cured, 
depending, as Doctor Graff has said, upon the degree 
of general health derangement hitherto induced by it.” 
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“Now we’re getting down to the bottom of the 
barrel,” said Mr. Clinch. “What is this degree of 
general health derangement, which I take to mean sick- 
ness, that any of us has got a right to?” 

The specialists regarded each other expectantly. 

“We find *? began Doctor Scobell, and waited. 

“Our examination has revealed. ” began Doctor 
Graff, and waited in turn. 
ec no organic lesions,” concluded Doctor Scobell. 
“Am I correct, Doctor?” 

“Absolutely,” replied Doctor Graff. “At the same 
time 2 

“Precisely,” broke in the other. “At the same 
time ie 

He waved his cigarette as if counseling discretion, 
and paused. 

“T’ll take care of that,” said Doctor Seaver firmly. 

“Exactly! said Doctor Graff. 

“Quite so,” said the other. 

Hereupon they attentively helped each other on with 
their overcoats. 

“The point is,” said Mr. Clinch at the moment of 
their departure, “would either of you gentlemen, having 
gone carefully over the premises, bet one to six, in big 
money, that this party will be kicking three years 
from now?” 

Hats and sticks in hand, the consultants faced the 
inquiring regard of Mr. Clinch, Mr. McIntosh and 
Mr. Peck. They glanced briefly at each other. 

“Well, yes—and no,” said Doctor Graff carefully. 

“Quite so,” confirmed Doctor Scobell. “And good 
morning, gentlemen.” 


They were out of the room. Along the hall to the 
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front of the apartment they could be heard in amiable 
disagreement, but only about the weather. As their 
voices died away Mr. Peck was heard. 

“T knew it,” he quavered. “Something kept telling 
me 39 

‘One moment, gentlemen!” It was the general prac- 
titioner who interrupted. “I have an important dis- 
closure to make about consultants, a bit of informa- 
tion that should soak well into you before you consider 
this case any further. There go two men I’d have 
picked for this case if I’d had the country to pick from. 
But I’m now telling you that all consultants invariably 
leave roads of retreat. They’ll go far—and these men 
went as far as I could have wished—but they leave 
behind them carefully built bridges of concrete to go 
back on. I never knew one that wouldn’t. It’s their 
way.” 

Mr. Clinch brightened. 

“So that’s the game?” 

“One of the first rules of it.” 

“And that’s what they were doing with that at-the- 
same time stuff and that yes-and-no stuff—building 
bridges, eh?” 

“To retreat by—exactly.” 

“In case they prove to be wrong,” put in Mr. McIn- 
tosh, “which means they was not sure they was right 
just now.” 

“But I’m telling you it doesn’t,” persisted Seaver. 
“Tf young Billop had merely broken a leg, and they’d 
been called in for that, they’d have said the fracture 
would doubtless knit. Then they’d have added, ‘But 
at the same time——’ Keep that in mind.” 


‘And so ” helped Mr. Clinch. 
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“Exactly! quoted Seaver. “So they agree with me 
that the boy suffers from nothing but his own perverted 
whims and vagaries, due to his not having been robust 
and to the fool looking after, the notional, woman-fool 
pampering and dosing he got. They agree with me that 
he couldn’t die of it in three years, not if he put his 
whole mind to it. As a matter of fact, that’s what he 
has done; but he’ll still be living. They know it and 
I know it, only it’s not their game to come out and 
say so.” 

“Something keeps telling me——” began Mr. Peck. 

“How did they find it out?” demanded Mr. McIn- 
tosh. 

Seaver shrugged wearily. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told you. They’ve 
had two sessions with him, yesterday and today.” 

“Been through him with a dark lantern,” suggested 
Clinch. 

“Practically,” assented Seaver. “Graff, the nerve 
sharp, tries him for disturbances in motion, disturb- 
ances in sensation, in reflexes, in electrical excitability, 
trophic changes and so on—things they find out with 
cotton wool, pin pricks, test tubes filled with hot water 
and other tubes filled with ice, weights for the muscle 
sense—looking for anesthesia, analgesia, thermo- 
anesthesia, hyperesthesia, paresthesia—want any 
more?” 

“No,” said Mr. Clinch firmly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh. 

“Physiological reflexes and pathological reflexes,” 
chanted Seaver. “Physiological divided into superficial 
and deep. Superficial ones, epigastric, abdominal, cre- 
masteric. Deep ones, knee and ankle, knee jerks and 
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ankle jerks. Pathological, named after the sharps that 
discovered *em—the Babinski, the Gordon, the Op- 
penheim—each one meaning some monkey business that 
makes the big toe stagger down instead of up—if 
there’s freedom from organic disease. Got enough?” 

“Would his big toe go down?” demanded Mr. McIn- 
tosh eagerly. 

“It would and did and does. He did show trophic 
changes, but there was no abnormal electrical reaction 
—what they call the reaction of degeneration. Then 
Graff gets out his trusty ophthalmoscope and lights up 
the background of the boy’s eye disk. Clean as a 
whistle. You can see a blood vessel without cutting 
the skin. It put serious nerve disease out. Nothing 
left but hypo-believing your aunt who says you’re sick.” 

“Wha’d I tell you?’ demanded Clinch. 

“TI want to know what the other one found about his 
heart,’ insisted Paramus Peck. 

“You’re a glutton for punishment,” observed Clinch. 

“Heart’s in the right place,” said Seaver. ‘You'll be 
glad to know that a skilled inspection of the precordia 
revealed no undue bulging or pulsations, and that 
Scobell confirmed this by palpation. He percussed out 
the dullness of the heart, he listened by stethoscope. 
He found a slightly diminished intensity to the heart 
sounds, but attributes this to the patient never having 
taken a lick of exercise since the day he was born. He 
had a choice new sphygmomanometer, which I defy you 
to spell, and with this he took the blood pressure. He 
got the systolic and the diastolic and computed the 
pulse pressure from them. It pleased him immensely. 
He looked vainly for a functional arrhythmia, and 
found the field of cardiac response all that it should be. 
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Of course, there were clinical aids they both used; a 
full blood count, for one—the number of reds, the 
number of whites, color matter and color index. If the 
report has seemed too glowing, it may be a relief to 
you to know that our man actually suffers at present 
from a secondary anemia with a color index below 
one.” 

“One what?” asked Mr. Peck. 

“Has he ever had rheumatism?” demanded Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. 

‘He hasn’t mentioned it so far; my impression is that 
it’s because he hasn’t thought of it. Get the sugges- 
tion to him properly and I dare say he can have it by 
tomorrow, if that will please you.” 

“It would not,” said Mr. McIntosh. “TI only asked.” 

“And you decide he has no blemishes?” demanded 
Mr. Peck. 

Doctor Seaver again shrugged wearily. 

“Three of us ” he began with an air of worn pa- 
tience. Mr. Clinch relieved him. 

‘Listen, men! Why all the talk? Doc had the dope 
right, and the specialist boys bear him out. Now it’s 
this: Do you want part of the bet with me—or don’t 
you?” 

“Something tells me ” began Mr. Peck. Clinch 
eyed him impatiently, but the speaker continued. 
“Something tells me it’s a sure thing.” 

Mr. Clinch’s face cleared. 

“Attaboy!” he cheered. 

“Y’m not saying it wouldn’t be a sure thing,” admit- 
ted Mr. McIntosh. 

“Then we take the bet—a hundred thousand to his 
stack that he’s alive three years from now.” 
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“And two months,” reminded Mr. Peck. 

“Three years and two months,” corrected Clinch. 
““He understands the terms, don’t he, Doc?” 

“He’s unpleasantly agitated right now for fear they 
won’t be accepted,” replied Seaver. ‘‘He doesn’t believe 
us, not me, not the other two. Telling him he’s safe 
for a long life only irritates him. He simply won’t 
believe he’s not in a critical state and I shan’t tell him 
so again. He’s surprisingly mulish, and the effect on 
him is bad. He firmly believes he’s good for no more 
than a year at the outside, and that he won’t last a 
year if he doesn’t get this money for advice, medicines 
and proper nursing. [I shall let him rest in that convic- 
tion. And, understand, my professional conscience is 
clear, because to insist on the truth to him in his pres- 
ent state would only aggravate it. He’s really weak 
and he might be driven into something by reason of his 
mulishness. Another thing; suppose I went back in 
there and told him he was a practically well man ex- 
cept for his sick fancies and bad feeding, and a fool to 
pay seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars for three 
years’ use of a hundred thousand—what would he do?” 

“Fire you and call in a man with sense,” put in 
Clinch. 

“Quite so, and the man of sense would call in three 
other men of sense with a hundred thousand dollars to 
bet on a sure thing.” 

“A cinch bet,” added Clinch, “no matter what his 
hole card is.” 

“And what will you actually be telling him?” de- 
manded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Exactly what I’ve told you men, only I tell it in the 
manner of a medical man trying to keep up the spirits 
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of a patient he knows to be in a bad way. He takes 
it in that sense, no matter what I say. I say, ‘Of 
course, you'll live the three years out!’ and he looks 
grateful; he thinks I’m lying. He thinks I’m enlisting 
your money in his behalf, knowing all the time that 
you’ll Jose it. He has an idea I’ve kept back things 
from you, that I haven’t let you know how bad he is. 
And I want you to clear that up. I'll feel better. Tell 
him I’ve kept nothing from you, and that the special- 
ists have kept nothing from you. Tell him you are men 
with a passion for gambling. You like hazards, you 
love to take long chances. Now that’s all. He’ll exe- 
cute that assignment the moment you put it in front of 
him.”’ 

“In this case, I shall gamble,” said Mr. Peck. 

“T am persuaded,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“A long life, but a merry one!” cheered Mr. Clinch. 


CHAPTER VIII 


N THE first flush of his new affluence the most 
cheering thought of Rufus Billop was that he could 
now provide a shield against the apparently willful 
skepticism of Aunt Beulah. She had resolutely dc- 
clined to believe that the talk about his sickness was 
anything but nonsense. She conceded that he was, 
perhaps, a bit too slender, at least for her taste. She 
didn’t mind slenderness if a person wasn’t dippy about 
it, like some she knew. She had herself been told she 
could lose a few pounds and never miss them, but she’d 
rather be all meated up than skinny. As for Rufus 
Billop, all he needed was twenty pounds of hard flesh; 
then he’d stop dying on himself and get up out of 
bed. People went to bed too easy. Take Mr. Rush; 
he’d been bedfast only five days before he went out into 
the great silence. As for what these so-called special- 
ists and doctors might tell a person, Mr. Rush always 
used to say there was no fool like a learned fool. A 
man ought to have the use of himself. He could if 
he’d eat human victuals—and what about some of this 
pot roast that would put new life into anyone? 

Things simply went over Aunt Beulah in a way 
that left Rufus aghast. The trouble was that she had 
no real knowledge upon which to build an understand- 
ing. She did not know that our civilization is dying, 
nor that she was but a clumsily functioning excres- 

- cence on a minor planet revolving about a minor star 
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that would presently cool and die. It would have 
been practically impossible to alarm her with proof of 
the sun’s imminent extinction. In the fatuous security 
of her untainted ignorance, she would have been un- 
ruffied by the disclosure that she was merely a portion 
of matter with contained energy, no way differing in 
principle or content from an inorganic compound. She 
did not know and probably could never be taught that 
life is a morbid departure from the only stable equi- 
librium. And she had worn upon her nephew with her 
steady assumption that his so-called invalidism was but 
a hobby. 

Her stubbornness in this matter had told. She had 
not precisely made him doubt his illness, but unques- 
tionably she had disconcerted all the habitual notions 
of his impermanence; and her unbelief had eaten into 
his sense of importance. This must be restored. He 
liked Aunt Beulah, even in her wretched incredulities ; 
he felt something tonic about her. But there must be a 
buffer between them. Not steadily could he bear to be 
told that he was merely twenty pounds under weight. 
Somehow he must be protected, not alone from her blind 
cheerfulness, but from her continual and insistent prof- 
fers of dreadful foods like pot roast. More than once 
she had gone as far as pork chops. He must be guarded 
from this by someone with authority. The employment 
of a trained nurse now seemed to be required, a compe- 
tent woman whose directions and precautions not ever 
Aunt Beulah would have the effrontery to question. 
True, she might oppose the measure itself, but he would 
be inflexible. He had the right, and the means, to die 
in his own way, eased by whatever skill was purchas- 
able, and protected against rabid unbelievers. 
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It seemed, however, that Aunt Beulah was not minded 
to battle on this point. She not only liked the idea of 
a trained nurse but she knew the very nurse he should 
have. 

“It’s a Miss Schultz, and she’s just finished a long 
job nursing the father of a friend of mine, Mrs. Dale 
Hawkins. I got real acquainted with her when I’d go 
there to play bridge with our little crowd. The old 
gentleman had something lingering, so I saw a lot of 
her. She’s a right interesting character, and as trusty 
as they come. I wouldn’t mind having her here at all. 
My sakes, the things she can tell about the folks she’s 
nursed! Of course, I know it’s foolish, your having 
one at all. It ain’t the real you that wants one—the 
real you ain’t sick at all. Still, if you’re set on one, 
Miss Schultz is perfect. Suppose I run over to Mrs. 
Dale Hawkins’s in the little bus. She’ll have her ad- 
dress, and maybe I can bring her back with me.”” 

“Please do,” he said, rejoicing in her ready acquies- 
cence. 

Now he could be properly sick. There would be offi- 
cial recognition of his state that must impress even 
the skeptic. He turned on his pillow almost with a 
sense of comfort when she had gone. The inevitable 
processes of decay might not be arrested, but they 
would be decently supervised. 

A few hours later Aunt Beulah woke him from a light 
sleep to report her success. Miss Schultz had been se- 
cured. She was even now changing into her uniform. 

“The luckiest thing; she’d been sent for by another 
party and had her bag all packed and a taxi waiting; 
and just as she was going out the door her telephone 
rang and she didn’t have to go because the party had 
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passed on. Something sudden; they didn’t tell her 
what. She says it was likely a clot on the brain—she 
knows more than most doctors, I guess. Anyway, she 
was all ready to come with me. Wasn’t that luck? 
And on the way over she was telling me all about Mrs, 
Dale Hawkins’s father that she’s just finished with. It 
seems she gave him Sy long before the doctor himself 
did, and she says 

There was a sharp knock at the door, and Miss 
Schultz, in her stiff white uniform, entered with a tread 
made noiseless by felt slippers. Her patient breathed 
a little sigh of relief as he read her with a skill born of 
experience. She was the nurse he would have selected 
from any number of nurses; a severe-faced woman ap- 
proaching the middle years. Strands of graying hair 
showed under her cap, and her dark eyes were knowing. 
Advancing to the bed, she spoke in tones that were 
soothing, yet rich with intimations that the worst might 
always be expected. 

**And how do we find ourselves now? Yes, yes, I see 
—don’t try to tell me. We must save our strength, 
mustn’t we? Let me lift the pillow a bit.” She lifted 
the pillow, lowered a curtain, set back a chair, with 
unhurried deftness. Meantime her eyes searched for 
something. “I don’t find the temperature chart.” 

The patient spoke in a faint glow of resentment. 

“There isn’t any; Doctor Seaver hasn’t had one.” 

Miss Schultz clicked her tongue three times in able 
deprecation. 

“I’m afraid Doctor Seaver has been careless.” 

“But my thermometer is on that little table.” 

At once she slipped it between his lips and laid strong 
fingers on his pulse. Her patient managed a happy 
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smile, even with the tube in place. Here was one who 
instantly believed in him; believed, he was sure, the 
worst. He raised triumphant eyes to the waiting Aunt 
Beulah. Now she must see how bad he was. Miss 
Schultz dropped the feebly pulsing wrist and withdrew 
the thermometer. She went to the window and read it. 

“Um!” she announced. That was uninforming, but 
it could be seen that she now regarded the thermom- 
eter with suspicion. “We must have a new one,” she 
said. “I think this doesn’t register properly.” 

“What’s the matter with him, anyway?” demanded 
Aunt Beulah, not in a sick-room voice. “Is it something 
he’s eaten?” 

“No,” said Miss Schutz, firmly, but in a tone rebuk- 
ingly lower. 

But Aunt Beulah kept her voice up. 

“Well, if you can leave him for a little, come out and 
get your lunch; the stew must be warmed up by this 
time. And wouldn’t a plate of it be good for is 

“No,” said Miss Schultz; ‘not for him—not in that 
state.” 

Rufus Billop drew a long, happy breath. Miss 
Schultz was ideal. She became at once the buckler and 
shield he had so sorely needed. She now again lifted 
his pillow, lowered another curtain, removed a book 
from the bed and swept him with a final glance eloquent 
of foreboding. He smiled at her gratefully, and the 
two women went out together. 

From the dining room, his door having been but half 
shut, he presently heard Aunt Beulah’s invincibly cheer- 
ful tones. 

“T guess you'll be wanting to send over for your 
trunk; we can telephone to the transfer company.” 
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The reply of Miss Schultz was lower in pitch, but. 
her firm tones carried. 

“No; I won’t need any trunk for that poor young 
man—lI’ve seen too many like him. What things I 
brought will last out this case.” 

He heard Aunt Beulah’s tread, and his door was. 
softly closed. He was as bad as that! Miss Schultz 
was better than Aunt Sena had ever been at her best. 
His importance was restored. He now looked forward 
to delighting Doctor Seaver, on his evening visit, with 
the news that he would have skilled nursing to the very 
end. 

He could not fail to remark, however, on Seaver’s 
arrival, that his physician viewed his nurse with no 
rejoicing whatever. 

He merely said, with a singular lack of animation, 
“Hello, Mary; how’d you get here?” and evinced but a 
quality of sour interest when told. 

He left some new medicines, but shortened his call. 
He promised to bring a pad of temperature charts, 
but showed no embarrassment when Miss Schultz called 
his, attention to the oversight. He seemed, indeed, 
rather curt with her, and his patient wondered if he 
were not revealing a narrow spirit. Certainly Miss 
Schultz, in one brief afternoon, had tactfully, but more 
definitely than Seaver had ever done, left him feeling 
that his case was hopeless. 

He was correct in supposing that Seaver had not 
been elated at sight of the nurse. He would have been 
disturbed, moreover, had he known that Seaver, up one 
flight, was inaugurating what would practically be a 
conspiracy to oust Miss Schultz. As a result of this 
activity, there met in Seaver’s apartment the next 
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first two arrived in some alarm, which they took no 
pains to disguise. Only Mr. Clinch was placid. 

“He ain’t failing already?’ demanded Mr. Peck, and 
Mr. McIntosh hoped there was no bad news, but in a 
tone revealing that he expected nothing less. 

Seaver was swift with reassurance. 

“JT didn’t know capital was so sensitive. No; he isn’t 
failing, and there’s no bad news. Merely a situation 
I could have handled myself, only I promised to keep 
you gentlemen fully advised of every development and 
I thought you ought to know about this. The patient 
is reacting exactly as I said he would when you put 
your money down on him a week ago; having a won- 
derful time believing his end is near. But what does 
he do today but install a trained nurse!” 

“Ts that all?’”? demanded Clinch. 

“No, it isn’t. Out of all the nurses in this town, he 
picked the one that would land him in the grave in six 
months if anything could. She’s Mary Schultz— 
Death Watch Mary they call her at the hospitals. 
There’s something about her—I don’t know—she could 
take any one of you, even Clinch there, and put you to 
bed and pat your pillows and take your temperature 
and have you thinking in two days that your last hour 
had come. My cold opinion is that she’s actually put 
it over in more than one case. Anyhow, she already 
has Billop thinking more than ever that the end is near. 
He had symptoms enough of his own, but she’s dug up 
three new ones. And she'll have more to-morrow.” 

“The creature!’ exclaimed Mr. McIntosh severely. 

“But shell have him smelling grass roots in no 
time!” said Mr. Peck savagely. 
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“Maybe not,” resumed Seaver. “It’s a fine point— 
brings in his psychology. He’s tickled pink with the 
woman. She tells him all the things he believes about 
himself, and that cheers him a lot; and a cheerful frame 
of mind is essential. I knew at once—told you so— 
that I couldn’t come out flat-footed and tell him he had 
no disease. It would only enrage him, and that would 
be bad. But at the same time, I couldn’t conscien- 
tiously tell him he’s as bad as he thinks he is.” 

“Oh—conscience!” It was Mr. Peck obliterating 
this trifle. 

“Well, perhaps it would have been better for him in 
the end. But I’m sure of one thing: Id rather do it 
myself than have Mary do it, because I’m not certain 
she wouldn’t actually get him in the end, even if he 
is so rejoiced now at having someone agree with him. 
You see what I mean—she’s pleasing the hypochon- 
driac, feeding his fancies, and so actually giving him 
new strength at this moment; but I won’t answer for 
results after she’s had him for a month.” 

“It’s too deep for me, this psychology stuff.” Mr. 
Clinch shrugged off. 

“Tl tell you,” said Seaver. “I’ll call her up and you 
men take a look at her. I won’t have her stay on if 
you don’t agree, and I won’t put her out if you don’t 
agree. It’s your money.” He seized the telephone on 
his desk and called the Rush apartment. Miss Schultz, 
who answered, was asked to come to Doctor Seaver’s 
apartment for some medicine he had forgotten to leave 
the night before. “She’s coming,” he announced. 

“You still dosing him?” demanded Clinch. 

Seaver smiled. 

“The bottles are important-looking, the labels are 
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simply terrible, the directions mostly for five drops in 
half a glass of water and so on, and I have to give him 
a new kind every day or so or he gets sulky; but they’re 
all alike, and if you drank a quart of any one of ’em 
you’d be none the worse.” 

“Sugar and water,” observed Mr. Peck wisely. 

‘Something much the same,” assented Seaver, and 
went to answer a ring at the door. Miss Schultz had 
arrived. 

“Ah, Mary, sorry to have troubled you; but here’s 
something I forgot to leave last night—something for 
that pressure at the top of his head—directions on 
the vial—five drops in a cup of warm milk before he 
sleeps.” 

Miss Schultz regarded him with pained toleration. 
She had her opinion of doctors who forgot important 
medicines. In this interval she was herself being re- 
garded by the three other occupants of the room with 
something less than toleration. 

Seaver again addressed her as she took the vial. 

“And by the way, Mary, since you are here, these 
gentlemen’’-—he indicated them with a genial hand— 
“are friends of Mr. Billop’s; in fact they’re greatly in- 
terested in his health’—Mr. Peck here strangled a 
cough—*“so perhaps you won’t mind telling them how 
you find the patient. They know, and no one knows 
better than I know, that a nurse’s verdict is often 
sounder than a physician’s who may see his patient but 
once a day.” 

Miss Schultz surveyed the three gentlemen. Her 
eyes fastened upon the frail Mr. Peck with a gleam of 
sudden interest. Mr. Peck squirmed in his chair until 
she looked away, addressing Seaver. 
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“Very nice of you, Doctor, ’m sure. We nvrses 
aren’t always appreciated at our full value by the pro- 
fession. There have been times when I certainly could 
have told However, about this poor young man 
downstairs, of course, I needn’t tell you because you 
must have seen. Sad, isn’t it? And he’s so cheerful 
with it all, so different from those I’ve seen go out pro- 
testing, fighting for life to the very end. This morning 
he’s almost blithe. He says it’s due to my influence, 
but of course they always get notional toward the fin- 
ish. He’s frank about his going, too; not like some 
that pretend they don’t realize it, though I always be- 
lieve in bringing the truth home to them.” 

Miss Schultz paused, again fixing Mr. Peck with a 
professional eye. 

“Exactly, Mary; I’ve heard lots of reports of your 
excellent nursing.” 

Mr. McIntosh sat forward in his chair and diverted 
the gaze of Miss Schultz with a pointed finger. 

‘How long, miss, will you be giving him! ps 

Miss Schultz calculated briefly. 

“T can’t say as to the number of days,” she admit- 
ted, “‘not as competently as Doctor Seaver can. But 
after I had a good look at him I decided not to send for 
my trunk. The things I fetched in a suitcase will be 
ample.” 

“Thank you, Mary, and that’s all. Ill look in as 
usual about five.” 

Seaver closed the door upon Miss Schultz and faced 
his callers, grinning ; but there were no answering grins, 
Mr. McIntosh had slumped back in his chair and was 
staring moodily at the floor. Mr. Peck openly wore a 
look of anguish. Even Mr. Clinch had been impressed. 
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His jaw had dropped, his eyes seemed to have been 
pushed forward. 

“All that money!” sighed Mr. Peck. 

“Twas a madness,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

But Mr. Clinch had now recovered. 

“Say! Didn’t Doc tell you how she’d talk?” 

“But she’s such a knowing talker—so convincing,” 
Mr. McIntosh submitted. 

‘And I’d never been stung!” lamented Mr. Peck. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” Seaver broke out. “Is 
Mary the physician in this case, or am I?” 

“And didn’t you say yourself right here that nurses 
often know more > began McIntosh. 

“What if I did? I had to start her. None of you 
been stung yet, please take notice. I wanted you to 
see her—and hear her; and now [ want to know if I 
ought to keep her on in the job.” 

“He asks that!” Mr. McIntosh was plaintive. 

“No!” said Mr. Peck. 

“No!” said Mr. Clinch. “Not that battle-ax!” 

“Remember,” said Seaver, “‘there’s the other side I 
mentioned. Her full agreement with Billop might act 
to invigorate him. The human mind is a curious con- 
traption. The sick human mind is a genuine tangled 
maze.” 

“She’d be fatal,” said Mr. Peck. ‘“‘With two looks at 
me she had me feeling bad.” 

“Leave psychology to one side—that’s my view,’ 
said Mr. McIntosh. 

“Listen, men!” Mr. Clinch faced them, shining, in- 
spired, “This psychology stuff works two ways, so 
here’s a whale of an idea: Let him have a trained 
nurse, but let her be a peach—see what I mean? In- 
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stead of a battle-ax aged forty-three, find him someone 
that’s a lovely view, and ain’t hardly cast her first vote 
yet. Do you get me? Give him an interest in life, give 
him an aim, give him something to look at besides his 
tongue, give him something to think about besides how 
he hurts in different spots. Doc knows a lot of nurses. 
Find him a simple peach, Doc. Then watch us win our 
bet! Cheer me, men—now, all together!” 

The cheers of Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh were si- 
lent, but heartfelt. They beamed upon the speaker. 
They glowed with new hope. 

“She shall be found,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“A peach!” murmured Mr. Peck. Then, more 
thoughtfully, “But not a fluttery person.” 

“And not one of these mush-heads,” suggested Mr. 
Clinch. 

“A comely lass with a head on her shoulders,” elabo- 
rated Mr. McIntosh. 

**All dressed in white, with one of these Dutch caps 
that has the brim turned back,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“Shiny stockings!” murmured Mr. Peck, beholding a 
vision. 

“You old reprobate!” cried Mr. McIntosh fondly. 

“Pm a man,” muttered Mr. Peck defiantly. 

“A peach covers everything,” declared Mr. Clinch. 
“We all know what a peach means.” 

“We do; we will be knowing quite all of that,” agreed 
Mr. McIntosh, “—a winsome thing that’ll frolic with 
yon limpet, between whiles she'll be nursing him with 
sugared water.” 

“Say, friends, she’ll make a new man of him. Funny 
we didn’t see it at first. Listen, Doc! You can dig up 
one, can’t you?” 
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The others turned anxiously to Seaver. 

“Very well, gentlemen, if that’s your decision. Yes, 
I can probably dig up one, as you put it. It may take 
a little time. But remember, I warn you right now 
that the course you’re suggesting isn’t free from risk.” 

“Risk, with a sweet young thing like that?” de- 
manded Mr. McIntosh, who already saw her. “And 
what risk?” 

Seaver deliberated. 

“They’re the kind of risks you can’t foretell. All 
I can say is, you invite complications. I wouldn’t have 
held out for Mary Schultz—no. But why go to either 
extreme? Why not simply the ordinary, capable 
nurse, a pleasant woman who’ll do her work and not 
talk the man into his grave—and not be an exciting 
spectacle—plain, wholesome-looking, but not exciting?” 

“The loveliest view you can find,” persisted Mr. 
Clinch. 

“Who'll engage him in innocent diversion and jovial- 
ity,” added the purblind McIntosh. 

“Shiny stockings,” murmured Mr. Peck with a ribald 
leer. 

“So be it, gentlemen! Ive warned you. I admit my 
reasons are vague—perhaps you’re right not to heed 
me. But if anything goes wrong, don’t look hurt when 
you hear me say I told you so.” 

“Who is it now building a bridge for retreat?” de- 
manded the caustic McIntosh. 

“Not a fluttery person that would wear him down,” 
repeated Mr. Peck. 

“Not one of these mush-heads,” repeated Mr. Clinch. 

“You'll have mastered the other specifications,” ob- 
served Mr. McIntosh. 
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“All right, Pll scout around,” said Seaver; “but 
don’t blame me if you ever come to wish we’d kept Mary 
Schultz.” 

“We won’t, we won’t!” they chorused. 

“A bonny wee bit like her to bring complications!” 
added Mr. McIntosh, who, it was plain, now vividly be- 
held the successor of Miss Schultz. 


CHAPTER IX 


ISS SCHULTZ reigned happily for a week, un- 
M conscious to the very end that, from the first, 
a conspiracy had been forward to dethrone her. Doc- 
tor Seaver, among his other accomplishments, was 
skilled in diplomacy. He had been aware of the high 
esteem in which the nurse was held by his patient, and 
he had avoided any direct attack upon her intrench- 
ments, fearing that this might strengthen her position. 
His strategy was roundabout, its first innocent display 
being a suggestion that Aunt Beulah’s apartment was 
not the ideal setting for a long illness. 

“It’s too small and”—he made sure that Aunt 
Beulah was not within hearing—“too stuffy. You 
want a larger place, farther out, where you can have 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight—a lawn, flowers, trees, 
that sort of thing; a view of the mountains—something 
cheerful—and a big sunny room for yourself. In this 
cramped space”—his manner became grave—“I 
wouldn’t answer for results. And it isn’t as if you 
couldn’t afford to change, now that these men have 
financed you. I strongly advise it. Clinch is a real- 
estate dealer. Vl ask him to find something for you if 
you like.” 

“T wish you would,” said his patient, wearily pleased. 
“JT thought of moving, only I didn’t want to hurt my 
aunt—she takes such pride in all this. But, of course, 
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if you recommend it 
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He was, indeed, tired of the apartment, tired of the 
dimly lighted small bedroom—too small for him and 
the three framed portraits of the late Mr. Rush that 
stared disconcertingly at him from three angles. 

He pictured now one of those attractive places far- 
ther out, tree-shaded, blossom-sheathed, with a lawn 
for strolling should he ever again be up to violent ex- 
ercise. And a big sunny room for himself, more re- 
moved than his present room from Aunt Beulah’s un- 
timely fox trots. Then he recalled her peculiar taste 
for scenes lately enlivened by crimes of violence. If 
the selection were left to her she would almost cer- 
tainly choose a homelike spot next to some recent good 
murder. 

‘And do have Mr. Clinch pick out the place,” he 
continued. “It’s kind of him—and, if it’s just as con- 
venient, in some quiet neighborhood ; quiet and orderly, 
where nothing—you know—criminal has happened so 
very lately. Ill be terribly obliged to him.” 

“Clinch will be only too glad to help. There’s a 
man that has your interests at heart. He wants to see 
you improve. So do Peck and McIntosh, for that 
matter.” 

“IT know, I know! TI’ll never be able to thank them 
for the noble way they’ve come forward just when I 
needed help.” 

“They’re constantly doing that sort of thing,” put 
in Seaver. 

“I know—big-hearted Westerners, careless about 
money in a way that would shock Eastern men. I only 
wish I could feel that I’m going to live the time out, 
so they won’t lose a lot through sheer generous in- 
stincts.” 
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“T understand just how you feel; but don’t worry 
about them. They saw a chance to help a fellow man, 
and if they lose you can be sure they’ll be game losers. 
They'll have a good laugh ” Seaver here achieved 
a quick turn. “I mean they’ll be sorry for you; but 
they’ll know they did all they could, and then they’ll 
look about for another investment. They’re that type 
—shrewd enough, but big-hearted. Take Peck, for in- 
stance—a heart like an ox.” 

“I often feel a good bit of remorse—days when I’m 
worse than usual—remembering the careless way they 
rushed into this thing. But I have your word for it 
that you made it plain to them they were taking big 
chances.” 

“Certainly, they knew exactly what I consider your 
condition to be, and I’m sure you want to do everything 
possible to save them from loss. You want to get well 
—and I don’t say you haven’t a fair chance—not only 
for their sakes but for your own. I’m sure of that, 
and that’s why I’m going to speak frankly about your 
nurse. She’s a woman of sterling character, but not 
quite the attendant I’d have picked for you, because 
her experience has been along other lines than yours.” 

Across the invalid’s wan face there flitted an expres- 
sion that to Seaver was enigmatic. He decided, how- 
ever, that it was not one of dissent. 

“J haven’t kept from you,” he continued, “that yours 
is a peculiar case; I’ve never had one quite like it. But 
I could perhaps have selected a nurse more familiar 
with its general needs. I ought to tell you, too, that 
Clinch, Peck and McIntosh happened to be in my office 
the other day when Miss Schultz came up for some 
medicine I’d forgotten to leave. They at once urged 
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me to find a nurse with more experience of your peculiar 
needs. Of course, they saw at a glance that Miss 
Schultz is capable; but they felt, as I do, that her 
knowledge has been gained from a different class of 
ailments. ‘Can’t you find someone,’ they asked me, 
‘that has had more experience with exactly the peculiar 
and delicate set of conditions that our young friend 
suffers from?” 

“T said I could hardly take the liberty of supplant- 
ing a nurse you had selected, and who, after all, was 
conscientious and reliable. I said I might possibly be 
able to find a nurse with the previous experience that 
would make her ideal for your unusual needs, but I 
wouldn’t try without your approval. 

“They persisted. ‘Of course, it’s not the money 
we’re thinking of’—this was McIntosh talking straight 
from that big Scotch heart of his—‘but it’s the young 
chap himself. We want to see him strong on his pins 
again.” Clinch and Peck said the same. The money 
was an item, of course—money always is—but they 
were overlooking it. They long to see you on the road 
to recovery. They put it to me more pointedly. They 
wanted to know how I could square it with my con- 
science if I didn’t try every means to persuade you to 
have a nurse more familiar than Miss Schultz with your 
obscure and often puzzling symptoms—not, mind you, 
that I owed it to them, but that I owed it to you. So 
at last I said I’d open the matter to you as I have just 
now. Their concern about you was really very pleas- 
ant. And now I’ve kept my promise.” 

Seaver was gently glowing with rectitude. He turned 
the light of it full upon his patient’s face. The patient, 
as if blinded, allowed his lids to fall, but did not speak. 
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“So that’s the situation,” continued Seaver. “I ad- 
vise not only the move to more cheerful surroundings 
but I advise the change of nurses, in case we shall be 
lucky enough to find one with the peculiar fitness I’ve 
just described. I ought to tell you, too—you’re a man 
that can face the truth—that your reactions since Miss 
Schultz came have not been what I could wish.” 

“Pve felt that,” murmured the patient. 

“And I ought to tell you, further, that Miss Schultz 
is convinced you won’t last long.” 

“IT know it,”’ said the patient, still with closed eyes. 
“She’s a candid soul.” 

“Candor itself! She quite shocked those kind friends 
of yours upstairs the other day by the shortness of 
time she gave you. They felt a genuine alarm for you; 
they were saddened. And, of course, candor is an ex- 
cellent thing; but there are psychological values “ad 

“That’s it—psychology,” said the patient. 

“Exactly,” said Seaver, beginning to wonder if his 
diplomacy had been wasted. 

He waited for a lead. His patient was still a long 
moment, dreaming back over the four days of Miss 
Schultz. She had brought him triumph over Aunt 
Beulah’s stubborn disbelief in his mysterious ailments ; 
her instant whole-hearted faith in these had restored 
his spirit, quelled certain base doubts of his evil state 
that would inevitably spring up, from Aunt Beulah’s 
carelessly strewn seed, with the rank fecundity of 
jungle plants. She had made him feel that his worst 
fears about himself were justified. Above all, her man- 
ner of approach, her unrustling quiet, her noiseless felt 
slippers, the knowing gravity of her severe face, the 
delicacy of her ministrations, had subtly flattered him. 
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vague uneasiness which swiftly became a disquieting 
suspicion that Miss Schultz might be just a trifle over- 
doing it. She apparently believed about him even 
more than he believed. This, he felt, was excessive. 
She conveyed to him that she was merely waiting— 
briefly—for what couldn’t be helped. The tales of her 
past cases—at first refreshing—had almost palled on 
him. They were far too alike in their endings. Differ 
as they might in the beginning, he now foresaw their 
final lines: “And then blood-poisoning set in.” “The 
shock was too great and he never rallied.” “I knew 
just how it would be—she never came out from under 
the anesthetic.” 

He was no longer eager for these recitals. And 
finally, she had, by her smoothing of his pillow, by 
certain deft contacts with his wrist, by her handling 
of the glass thermometer, by the soothing administra- 
tion of his medicines, the bestowal of his hot-water 
bottle, the fetching of his watchfully guarded food, re- 
called to his mind—quite inconsequently, as he knew—a 
certain repulsive phrase which no nurse could have sur- 
vived: ‘The Billop touch.” He realized it was unjust 
to her, but he was now helpless under its impact when 
she neared him. 

Seaver’s diplomacy had, indeed, been uncalled for. 
His patient had been wondering how he could tactfully 
induce Seaver to—with equal tact—release him from 
Miss Schultz. He knew she would feel cheated at not 
being kept on to the end, but he was aware that that 
would be more than he could endure for the sake of her 
gratification. He was already obliged to practice a 
certain facial restraint when he felt her noiseless ap- 
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proach. He schooled himself not to reveal something 
that might have dismayed her—perhaps even a shiver 
of repugnance. This necessity called from his nether 
mind a certain other remembered phrase, unfortunate 
in its implications: “Natural Expressions Perfectly 
Maintained.” It was not the fault of Miss Schultz; he 
knew that. She was merely unfortunate in her present 
post. He opened his eyes and spoke with a new anima- 
tion. 

“Psychology—that’s it. She’s a rare woman, but—I 
can speak frankly, Doctor—she’s simply nothing short 
of a psychological blight.” 

“Exactly,” said the relieved Seaver. 

‘But do you think you can find this ideal nurse you 
speak of, one that will understand my case better? 
And could you find her by tomorrow—even today ?” 

He regarded the physician anxiously. Seaver medi- 
tated. 

“Let me see—perhaps, but I can’t promise. I was 
in touch with one yesterday I believe might do. She 
hasn’t had Miss Schultz’s years of experience, but what 
she has had would qualify her in the way I’ve indicated. 
If you really wish me to, [’ll look her up again. Of 
course, she may have taken another case.” 

“Do your best, Doctor. If you can’t get this one get 
the next best. In fact, I don’t mind telling you, I’d 
be glad to have almost anyone. There’s Miss Schultz 
now with my tray. Would you mind staying till I’ve 
eaten? It won’t be long—you see, she insists I’m too 
far gone to feed myself.” 

From his patient Doctor Seaver ascended to his own 
apartment, where he telephoned in turn to Messrs. 
Peck, McIntosh and Clinch. The tenor of his message 
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was that he had found the type of young person they 
urged for the situation they had in mind. He would 
say nothing more about her, except that she had prom- 
ised to call at his apartment that afternoon. If they 
could find time to be there at three o’clock they could 
form their own opinions. He wished not to engage her 
definitely without their united approval—this for rea- 
sons which he had submitted to them on the occasion of 
their last interview with him. Without question, she 
came well up to the rather difficult standards they had 
prescribed. Nevertheless, if they should find at any 
future time reasons to regret her engagement, he wished 
them to be able to recall without effort the circum- 
stance of his having more than once stipulated that no 
blame in the matter should attach to him. It might 
be all for the best ; then again 

The three gentlemen said that nothing would keep 
them from Doctor Seaver’s apartment at the hour 
named. Doctor Seaver said “Very well,” in the tone 
of a man washing his hands of a vexing problem. 

Mr. Clinch was the first to arrive, and his eyes 
eagerly searched the small office as Seaver admitted 
him. 

“Not here yet, but she’ll be on time,” promised the 
physician. ‘“She’s businesslike.” 

‘And she’s a a3 

“She is—exactly. Don’t worry about that part. 
And while we’re waiting, what sort of a nice homy 
bungalow you got on your list that will do for Billop? 
Something out toward the hills, where he can get a lit- 
tle free air and free sun. That cell he is in down- 
stairs is no place for even a well man. About ten 
rooms, furnished.” 
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They were considering bungalow possibilities—Mr. 
Clinch’s list abounded in them—when the others ar- 
rived. They, too, were eager-eyed, and dropped an air 
of flaming expectancy when they learned that the can- 
didate for the Billop post had not preceded them. 
Seaver looked at his watch. 

“She has nearly five minutes,” he reminded them. 
“She’ll be on time. She’s businesslike; that’s one of 
the first things you'll see about her. I doubt if you 
gentlemen will know much more for the present—ex- 
cept, of course, she’s all you ordered in the way of— 
of scenery, was it? Oh, yes, a lovely view. That was 
it. She’s commendable as a view. At the same 
time és 

‘We understand, Doc—you’ve built your own 
bridge, like you said the specialists all do. We’ll be 
sure to remember.” 

Mr. Clinch modulated into a vivacious description of 
the bungalow home he most warmly recommended for 
Rufus Billop. He grew lyric. 

“He’s making sure he’ll get some of his back,” ob- 
served Mr. McIntosh pointedly. 

“My niece has a charming place for rent on South 
Oxford Street,’ submitted Mr. Peck. . 

Mr. Clinch ignored these remarks. This place he 
was talking about wasn’t a mere bungalow; it was more 
like a villa, and he’d make the rent 

The figure was not disclosed. 

“Three sharp,” broke in Mr. Peck, regarding the 
large gold watch attached to his person by a tether of 
braided human hair. The entrance bell sounded twice, 
not hurriedly but firmly, the rings nicely spaced. One 
felt that the bell push had not been fumbled. 
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‘“Businesslike, that’s what I said,’? reminded Seaver 
as he went to the door. 

“Mind now, we don’t embarrass the chit,” Mr. Mc- 
Intosh amiably warned his companions. 

They heard the door open, were aware that a figure 
entered from the outer hall, Seaver stepped back and 
the figure faced them from the doorway. The three ex- 
pectant ones arose with entirely gallant implications. 
The girl glanced from one to the other with a lack of 
interest easily to be detected, and looked over her shoul- 
der at Seaver, who now came forward. 

She wore the usual trim blue serge; but surely never 
had skirt and jacket covered and revealed a figure of 
more balanced and beautiful vitality. Her small hat, 
too, was of the inconspicuous sort; but at that, no hat 
could expect to be really seen, resting on that richness 
of raven-wing hair, shading that face. 

“Gentlemen,” said Seaver, ‘Miss Dolores Hicks. 
Miss Hicks—Mr. Peck, Mr. Clinch, Mr. McIntosh, all 
close friends of the young man I spoke to you about.” 

Each of the gentlemen bowed with more manner than 
he habitually employed in similar crises. 

““We’re delighted to meet you, my dear,” said Mr. 
McIntosh. 

Miss Hicks glanced sharply at him, then as sharply 
at Mr. Peck, who said, “You are even better than we 
expected.” She quite ignored Mr. Clinch, who added 
heartily, “Say, won’t she be a treat for the lad!” 

“Sit down, please,” invited Seaver. Miss Hicks sat 
down with marked self-possession. It might have been 
suspected that she was slightly bored by this effusive 
reception. She glanced inquiringly at Seaver. “I 
ought to tell you,” he continued, “that these gentle- 
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men are not only close friends of the young man but 
they have an especial interest in his ‘welfare. You see, 
he’s a sort of protégé of theirs. ‘They’ve rather taken 
him under their wing. Naturally, they were a whole 
lot concerned that he should have not only a’ skilled 
nurse but one with a cheerful mind, a wholesome out- 
look on life, one that would possibly divert him from 
dwelling on his illness—if you get what I mean.” 

“Take his mind off himself,’ added Mr. Peck, his 
lusterless eyes unwaveringly upon the points of a pair 
of patent-leather slippers firmly placed before Miss 
Hicks. 

“Bring the sunshine and the roses into his dull 
life,” suggested Mr. McIntosh in a flight of poesy he 
had never planned. As he explained later, the words 
had come of themselves. 

“Give him something to live for,” added Mr. Clinch, 
scorning subtleties. 

Miss Hicks again glanced at the three, then at 
Seaver. Her gray-green eyes—delightful eyes—had 
taken on during the last speeches a hardness of sur- 
face, brilliant but concealing. Her small mouth with 
its upward pointing corners, in repose until now, 
opened in promise of speech. Her voice, when it came, 
was low, with a warm, purring roughness. 

“Let’s have this straight—is it a nurse you’re need- 
ing, or is it a vamp?” 

Polite sounds of the utmost amazement, shocked 
amazement, issued from the three. Seaver lifted his 
hand in refutation. 

Mr. Peck said, his eyes on the right slipper pushed 
forward by its wearer when she spoke, ‘““My dear young 
lady !” 
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“Because if it’s vamping,” continued Miss Hicks, 
“we needn’t waste time. If I had to vamp for a living, 
it wouldn’t be in a uniform. And besides, I have a 
splendid offer from an eye-ear-nose-and-throat man 
downtown—an office job where you know what your 
hours are, which you never do in nursing. And that’s 
another point—if this job is nursing, and not the non- 
sense you men make it sound like, I must have sane 
hours or I'l] still take the eye-ear-nose-and-throat job. 
My last case, I got there at two p.m. I was an angel 
of mercy till two p.m. the next day, and when I was 
going home for a rest the woman’s daughter said, 
*“You’ll be back by 3: 80, won’t you?? When I told her 
there wasn’t a chance of it, she asked if I was sickly. 
Now you know the worst. Is it nursing, straight, and 
do I have a night’s sleep every now and then?” 

Her voice had held them rapt. Now reassurances 
began to leap from the three, incoherent but earnest. 
Seaver quelled them with a look. 

“Better let me explain,” he suggested. The three 
fell awkwardly silent. “It’s straight nursing and no 
nonsense, Miss Hicks. Be easy in your mind there. 
As to the hours, I can promise there’ll be no cause for 
complaint. ‘The patient requires a certain amount of 
attention during the day, but even this will have none 
of the disagreeable features of so many nursing cases. 
Your nights will be your own. If complications were 
to set in there would be a night nurse. You’ll find the 
work light. I think you’ll find it even agreeable. To 
be frank with you, the patient is rather a hypochon- 
driac; he needs the appearance of nursing more than 
actual nursing. It’s a case where I believe your per- 
sonality would be of peculiar value in its effects. That’s 
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all—it’s what these gentlemen meant, and nothing more 
—that a young woman like yourself would inevitably 
cheer him out of his doldrums. I think you’ll come to 
like the place. . Will you try it?” 

Miss Hicks briefly tapped the right slipper under 
the beady regard of Mr. Peck. 

“ll try it,” she announced, “though I ought to tell 
you something. I can put myself out for people that 
are sick and no mistake, but I haven’t a lick of pa- 
tience with those that only think they are. Maybe I 
won’t have the lovely effect you think on this patient.” 

“We'll chance it if you will,” said Seaver. 

“You’re bound to benefit the lad,’”? said Mr. McIn- 
tosh, “him looking at you day after day—at the wild- 
roseness of you.” 

“There it goes again,” said Miss Hicks accusingly, 
her eyes resuming the glaze. 

“He means it right,” Seaver assured her. “He’s 
wrapped up in your patient. He wants to see him 
well.” 

“I do,” said Mr. McIntosh sincerely. 

“We all do,” quavered Mr. Peck, raising his eyes. 
“He means a lot to us.” 

“Be as nice as you can to him, sister. No vamping— 
understand what I mean; but you’ll do him more good 
than all the Doc’s medicines—you—yjust you!” Mr. 
Clinch closed on a note of deep feeling. 

Miss Hicks studied him coldly, impersonally, as if 
he were an indifferent feature of a landscape in no 
way remarkable. He was curiously relieved when her 
eyes left him for Seaver. 

“And I don’t care so much for these apartments,” 
she declared. 
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“The young man is to move,” said Seaver. “Mr. 


Clinch, here, has chosen a most attractive bungalow 
out Hollywood way.” 

“Hollywood,” murmured Miss Hicks. “Very well. 
It won’t hurt to try.” 

She rose. The others were on their feet as soon as 
she. Mr. McIntosh cocked an antic eye upon her. 

“Frolic with him, my dear, if you can bring your- 
self to. It’s what the poor lad needs.” 

“The continual sight of you,” said Mr. Peck 
dreamily. 

“You lived here long?” asked Mr. Clinch. He was 
not curious. He wanted to hear her speak again. 

“Born here,” said Miss Hicks, not regarding him. 

“Old settler, eh? But not so old as some.” Mr. 
Clinch was not rebuffed. 

“Old settler,’? assented Miss Hicks as she moved to- 
ward the door. There she turned to chill Mr. Clinch 
with the briefest of glances. ‘“‘My sister,” she added, 
“was the first white child in this county to be struck 
by a flivver.” She turned to Seaver. “All right, Doc- 
tor, it’s a go. Ill try out your think-sick.” 

Seaver closed the door upon her. Mr. McIntosh 
stared warmly at the door and was heard to mutter. 

““What’s that??? demanded Clinch. 

Mr. McIntosh became understandable. 

“And to think,” he said, “I was afraid we’d embar- 
rass the chit!” 

“Yes, think of that!’ said Mr. Peck in fervent tones. 

“She’s a kidder all right,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“But is she not bonny?” urged McIntosh. “The 
black hair of jet, the big eyes of sea-green, deep when 
she makes ’em to be.” 
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“And hard like marbles when she doesn’t.” This de- 
tail was supplied by the stricken Mr. Clinch. 

“If ever I am confined to my bed with an illness dd 
began Mr. Peck. He did not finish—he left them to 
imagine a vision that for the moment beguiled him. 

‘“Anyway, she’s not one of these mush-heads,” said 
Mr. Clinch. 

“The sable mane of her,’’ came the softened voice of 
Mr. McIntosh, “and that mouthful of rare teeth and 
the white, white skin with just a bit of warmth be- 
neath !”” 

“She dresses,” said Clinch judicially. 

“Like a society maid,” added Mr. Peck. 

Seaver confronted them. 

“So be it,” he said. “But just remember an 

“We do, we will!’ they chorused genially. 


CHAPTER X 


N HIS broad bed, in a large, well-lighted, ground- 
floor room of what Mr. Clinch had eventually 
chosen to describe as a classy bungalow-villa with all 
modern conveniences, and furnished to the limit, Rufus 
Billop stretched in languid ease. For a moment he was 
forgetting that the processes of decay, so conspicuous 
in his own wasted frame, are inevitably continuous. 

The room was warm, a shaft of the morning sun 
came genially through the glass doors that opened to 
a stretch of lawn; and outside, a bird, perched on a 
tendril of bougainvillea that climbed a white pillar of 
the porch, carelessly sang of life that might be lasting 
or brief as a pulse throb. Ona table at the bed’s head 
was a spreading bowl of pale green ware holding a mass 
of poinsettia, valiantly scarlet amid their pointed 
leaves. They sent no fragrance to him, only the mes- 
sage of the bird song that life was best lived with a 
heedless jubilance. Further, these gracious manifesta- 
tions were agreeably accented by certain headlines he 
had just caught in Aunt Beulah’s New York paper: 


City in Grip of Blizzard—Storm Halts Traffic 


He continued to bathe in the novel flood of well-being. 
The new house was irresistible in its green and already 
blossomed setting. It fronted on one of those wide 
palm-bordered avenues that had rejoiced him the first 
day of his coming. Nor had it any immediate homi- 
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cidal implications, although Aunt Beulah had begun 
to tell him brightly that from an upper window she 
could see the grounds and a corner of the house 
where—— 

He had avoided the details with a shrewdly cal- 
culated fit of coughing. He would never look from that 
upper window. And there was no flaw in the gratitude 
he felt toward Mr. Clinch for finding him this delightful 
place. Mr. Clinch had brought him out in a car that 
seemed less emotional than Aunt Beulah’s little bus; 
and his kind friends, Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh, had 
followed to make certain for themselves that he was 
comfortably installed. He had been touched by their 
genuine solicitude. 

And floating lightly on the current of his present 
high mood was a golden galleon of relief that Miss 
Schultz had gone out of his life forever. She had 
stayed on, grimly formidable, until the day of his re- 
moval. ‘Then she had pressed his hand in a last fare- 
well, her eyes eloquently without hope. When, from 
the doorway, she paused to look back at him, her ex- 
pression of decorous farewell had fallen to something 
quite different. 

He divined then that she was feeling cheated. She 
was hurt, disappointed, if not actually irritated, by this 
inconclusive separation. She would be powerless to 
add the case of Rufus Billop to that extensive reper- 
toire of bedtime stories with which she had regaled 
him. She might use him as the beginning of one, but 
she would lack the conventional ending. She would be 
unable—he dwelt on the thought not uncheerfully—to 
continue: “And he failed right before my eyes, day 
by day; but his mind was clear to the very last.” Still, 
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he thought a little resentfully, she might, indeed, take 
him over, after all She might read the papers 
closely. He hoped he would pass out inconspicuously. 

He stretched again on the broad bed in sheer relief 
from the well-meaning but over tactful woman, who 
had not been content to let him face the inevitable 
alone; who had run ahead to point it out. Now he was 
to have a new nurse; one, he had been warned, with 
less than the years of Miss Schultz, but still with a 
wider experience of the vexing and peculiar problems 
his own case presented. Seaver had said she would 
doubtless bring a note of harmony to the relationship 
which Miss Schultz had been unequal to achieving; and 
his benevolent friends had been warm, almost exultant, 
in their praises of her manifest suitability. It had 
plainly rejoiced them that a nurse of her quite obvious 
and peculiar talents should have been available. 

Their pathetic eagerness to see him improve brought 
him a fresh access of remorse. It did not lessen this 
to reflect that they had dared the venture with open 
eyes; to recall his own clear warnings that his case 
was hopeless. In spite of his honesty, they had let 
themselves be misled, and he was going to hurt them. 
They had become attached to him. They were going 
to grieve for him, over and above a mere money loss. 

His mood of cheer had fallen. The blaring poinset- 
tias now merely recalled his impermanence; their 
bravery of scarlet would fade, their petals wither. And 
of the bird song, still pealing stanchly from the bou- 
gainvillea, he thought: “How queer, how meaningless! 
The morning after I’ve gone, perhaps that same bird 
will be singing there; nothing will have changed but 
me. So it’s no matter.” Yet he felt a slight easing 
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of mind when the bird became still. He shot a knowing 
look at the poinsettias, perishing unconsciously, after 
the quite human habit, and stoically reached for a vol- 
ume opened at a chapter heading, The Fallacy of Vital- 
ism. He grasped again the nothingness of matter: 


And if a thimbleful of solid substance were magnified to 
the dimensions of the earth, the curious circumstance is 
that we should actually see nothing at all. The electrons 
would still be too small; we should be aware only of the 
interspaces, which are relatively so great as to occupy 
apparently the entire field of view. 


So much for matter—for the discordant assemblage 
of matter now, to limited human vision, composing him- 
self; and there was the constant degradation not only 
of matter but of energy. The progress of physics had 
left this in no doubt at all. The universe was running 
down, to leave infinite, silent, lifeless space. Cleaver 
had been right, at least in his sane days. In all life 
there was no valid refutation of death. Only organ- 
isms slightly more complex than the poinsettia or the 
singing bird sought to refute it, and they merely by the 
puerile pretenses of mythology. Or some, it seemed, 
found oblivion from the facts in an even less dignified 
puerility—as Cleaver, who, drunken with some noxious 
spring opiate, had forsaken the straight highway built 
by science, for a blind bypath leading off through tan- 
gled thickets, carpeted with violets, perhaps, and fra- 
grant with arbutus, but relentlessly ending after a piti- 
fully brief delirium in an impasse where vernal elixirs 
could no more sustain him. 


He dropped the book to ponder again the mystery of 
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Aunt Sena, who, at a propitious season, had been able 
to corrupt Cleaver’s soundest reasoning. She had pos- 
sessed a baneful power and used it without ruth. Yet 
he knew so much of women as to be certain that Aunt 
Sena, with all her embellishments, would commonly have 
been no invincible enchantress of men. Cleaver must 
have been weak. 

He dwelt pleasantly now on his own stouter resist- 
ance to such insidious toxins. True, he had of neces- 
sity led a severely cloistered life; but he could not doubt 
that he had more than once been exposed to the same 
hazards that had been too many for Cleaver. He 
vividly recalled the yellow-haired German girl at their 
last spa; she did not talk too much of her own symp- 
toms—indeed, she boasted but few-—and had tirelessly 
questioned him about his own, never wearying of his 
recitals, even playfully demanding their repetition. He 
had liked to be with her, and he had done most of the 
talking under attentive stares from her enamel-like 
doll’s eyes of blue. He had even felt that he was inter- 
esting her more deeply than might be well for her peace 
of mind, for he had himself felt none of the inebriations 
that later made Cleaver a thing of pathos. But his 
fears proved baseless. 

He now tried to remember precisely how it had come 
about—his cooling discovery that the girl sought him 
merely as an admirable well of English speech. There 
had been, he could recall, many small but significant 
leadings to this conclusion which had relieved and yet 
a trifle piqued him. Anyway, he had forgotten the girl 
he left there with an excellent vocabulary, especially 
adapted to converse with English-speaking invalids. 

And there had been other contacts, perhaps richer 
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in menace than he realized before Cleaver’s downfall, 
especially one just preceding this catastrophe; that 
girl, mildly suffering from malnutrition, whom he had 
talked a great deal with at the Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium. 
She was not too young a girl, though she wore her 
brown hair short. Her eyes, peering through thick- 
lensed glasses, were entirely serious, and her mind read- 
ily conceived the dying aspect of the universe after his 
first presentation of it. 

She had been, it is true, a victim of the dualistic 
superstition, believing in mind as apart from matter; 
yet with little difficulty he had swayed her to the intel- 
lectual integrity of a bald monism and won her grati- 
tude for this. He had found her, after that, still in- 
trenched in the vitalistic fallacy, believing in a celestial 
force; but even from this error he had converted her 
to a sound mechanism, though with a perverse tendency 
to fall back at odd moments on the phrase, élan vital, 
which she had especially liked to use. They had agreed 
that she was a mental type—a cerebral—but even 
under the silvered light of a spring moon, he had in- 
structed her in the triviality of human ephemera with- 
out ever being stricken by anything so morbid as the 
vagary under which Cleaver was presently to dismay 
him. 

It was comforting to be thus assured that he was im- 
mune to such human frailties as would unfit him for an 
intrepid facing of the abnormal thing called life. He 
took up his book. The earth on which he blindly crept 
had passed from a luminous gas to a dark solid in 
what would be a day on a larger star; and on this 
unstable sphere, meanly small, life had swarmed to live 
forthwith upon itself, the stronger tearing down the 
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weaker for sustenance, growing in complexity but not 
in dignity; ravenous, fleeting, inconsequent. He could 
leave it gamely, he thought. 

An hour later Seaver found him anxiously reading 
his own pulse and taking his own temperature. 

“And I wish you’d look at my tongue, Doctor,” he 
began when he had removed the tube of glass from his 
mouth. “It doesn’t seem quite up to the proper tone.” 
He revealed the accused member. 

Seaver patiently scanned it and looked grave. 

“A little, perhaps H’m!” He looked again. 
“T’ll leave something to take care of that. Nothing 
serious is indicated.” He took a tiny vial of white 
powder from a wallet and poured a small quantity of it 
into half a glass of water, where it dissolved. He 
brought it to his patient. “Drink it off,” he directed, 
and the patient drank. Seaver paused expectantly. 
“Feel any effect?” he demanded. 

The patient considered, his hands clasping his head. 

“It seems to have relieved that pressure I was feeling 
right around here,” he admitted. 

“Good!” said Seaver. ‘That’s what I counted on its 
doing. And from now on you won’t have to do those 
other things for yourself. The new nurse, Miss Hicks, 
is here. I think you’ll find her agreeable and I know 
she’s competent. You mustn’t suspect she isn’t because 
she seems so young. The girl has a head on her shoul- 
ders; she’s older than she looks. She’s changing into 
her uniform. She’ll be here shortly.” 

“I’m sure she’ll be good for me. Mr. McIntosh and 
the others were favorably impressed with her, too— 
seemed to feel a real enthusiasm about her. And it’s all 
the same to me so long as she isn’t *” He stopped. 
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“She isn’t a bit,” said Seaver. 

“Not an—an oppressive personality.” 

“Not in the least. And she isn’t convinced that you’re 
not to be with us long.” Seaver tried the whimsical. 

His patient considered this. Of course, there was 
the other extreme, almost equally disturbing. Aunt 
Beulah, too, didn’t feel about him as Miss Schultz had 
felt, yet he would emphatically not have endured Aunt 
Beulah as a nurse. Miss Hicks would assuredly have 
more positive qualifications than a mere disbelief that 
he was moribund. 

“As long as she doesn’t go to extremes,” he said. He 
wanted to add, “in either direction,” but feared it 
would sound too much like a fretful invalid. 

“You'll see,” promised Seaver. “And whatever she 
feels, she won’t bother you with it. Miss Schultz has 
fallen into the habit of many elderly nurses, and takes 
too much on her ee 

There was a brisk double knock on the door, and 
Miss Hicks, receiving permission, entered. She was 
now in uniform of white duck skirt, with waist and cap 
of immaculate lawn. The brim of the latter lay back 
close to her head, revealing an ebon lock of the hair 
that had roused a lyric strain in the elderly Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. She did not wear the felt slippers so character- 
istic of Miss Schultz, Beneath the modishly short skirt 
might be seen the patent-leather slippers that the 
aged Mr. Peck had found noteworthy. Her stockings, 
for the moment, were black silk of discernible sheen. 

“Miss Hicks, this is our patient, Mr. Billop, and 
Mr. Billop already knows who you are. In fact, he’s 
been told a lot of pleasant things about you by those 
friends of his you met the other day.” 
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Miss Hicks here wrought an effect with a sudden 
nasal expulsion of breath that betrayed her lack of 
interest in these reports, an effect commonly but defec- 
tively phoneticized as “Humph!” This lettering con- 
veys little of the actual sound. But the sound itself 
was informing. 

Doctor Seaver, who had meant to put this meeting at 
once on a plane of geniality that would thaw much 
official ice between nurse and patient, saw his error. 
Miss Hicks had not met him halfway, nor had the 
patient himself evinced any response in kind to the 
genial attack. He had merely said, “Oh, how do you 
do, Miss Hicks? I’m sure we shall hit it off,” swept 
her with a spiritless glance of disinterest, and once more 
brought his cephalic sensations to the fore. 

“It’s that pressure, again, Doctor.” He clasped his 
head in long, thin hands. “Is it too soon for another 
dose of that powder?” 

Seaver grimly measured another bit of the white 
powder into half a glass of water. “Tricky stuff,” he 
said. “I can’t risk giving you another shot of it for 
half an hour yet.” 

He turned to the nurse. 

“Miss Hicks, see that he gets this, just as it is, in 
half an hour.” 

“Yes, Doctor.”’ 

The patient idly reflected that her voice was unlike 
Miss Schultz’s. 

“TI believe that’s all now. You have your other in- 
structions. I'll look in again at five.” 

When he had gone, Miss Hicks set back the chair he 
had drawn to the bedside, tidied the books on the table, 
cast a professional eye about the room, straightened 
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a print on the wall, went to the dresser, ostensibly to 
rearrange the toilet articles, but actually to glance 
at her cap, which she readjusted ever so slightly, 
though not obscuring the one visible ebon lock, picked 
a shred of wrapping paper from the floor and glanced 
at her patient. His face was turned from her. She 
raised a curtain that was impeding sun rays, swept 
the room with another look as if finally to orient her- 
self, and went to the door, where she turned and spoke. 

“T’ll be in here. Call me if you want anything, Mr. 
Billop.” 

“Very well, Miss Hicks.” 

He did not face her, but his tone was cheerful. She 
went out silently. The patient lay motionless, still 
regarding the wall. He presently clasped his head 
again and wondered if the doctor hadn’t been too cau- 
tious with this latest anodyne. Perhaps he could safely 
have taken another dose in fifteen minutes. Then his 
thoughts wavered back to the new nurse. She seemed 
to meet the promises that had been made for her, 
though he now wondered a little at the enthusiasm 
shown by his three friends. Probably, he thought, she 
had nursed one, perhaps all of them, through illnesses. 
They would thus have learned that she was a good 
nurse. And at least she was different from the other 
one. She had not revealed, in the look of their brief 
greeting, her unalterable conviction that he was done 
for. She had not, by a stealthy manner of approach, 
nor by a resigned tenderness in smoothing his pillow, 
recalled a certain too-well-remembered phrase from the 
Billop advertising. Nor, he was sure, would she pres- 
ently launch into personal reminiscences of an exclu- 
sively mortuary character. 
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There was another difference he had noted. Al- 
though garbed in practically the same uniform, Miss 
Schultz had irradiated a wholly needless aroma of 
antiseptics; he had been too certain that her costume 
was always scientifically sterile. She might at any 
moment, doubtless without further precautions, have 
stepped into an operating room. That had been a 
forbidding note in her stage presence, as it were; and 
it had been absent from this Miss Hicks. She had not 
reminded him of germicides in her few approaches. She 
had seemed to exhale, rather, a dim, entirely discreet, 
all but evasive scent of some forgotten flower—wood 
violets he thought of, but could not be certain. 

Finally, he had observed a welcome variation in foot- 
wear. Miss Schultz, in her felt soles, had been able to 
draw near him as unobtrusively as death itself, often 
as disconcertingly, when he would glance up to see a 
hopeless face where an instant before no face had been. 
The new nurse was more humanly shod. She should 
know better than to wear such high heels, of course; 
but he would know when she was coming; and even then, 
it seemed, she would not come Anubis-like. Too often 
had he vividly fancied the jackal’s head on the broad 
shoulders of Miss Schultz. He dozed presently on these 
agreeable musings. 

He was aroused by the return of Miss Hicks, who 
had not acquired the knack of opening doors quite 
noiselessly. She advanced alertly to his bedside, an eye 
on her wrist watch. He raised himself on an elbow and 
took the glass from her. 

Miss Schultz would have said, “And how are we by 
now?” Miss Hicks merely said, “Here’s the stuff,” and 
looked out of the window. He quickly drained the glass 
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and glanced up, catching her eyes at an angle that 
showed him a look of listless indifference. She was 
regarding him, he saw, but quite impersonally, as she 
would any object in the room—a vast improvement, 
he thought, on the too-personal manner of her prede- 
cessor. 

She felt his stare, and again became alert, attentive, 
businesslike. 

‘Anything else you’d like now?” 

“No, thank you. Tl call if Ido.” He smiled with 
an afterthought. “I’m sure we shall get along.” 

Miss Hicks stared as if the table had addressed her. 

“Why not?” she asked, very simply. 

She set the glass away, looked about the room once 
more, and retired, again with a large indifference. He 
idly noted that her figure suggested slightness, though 
also the vigor required of one following her profession, 
Her step was light but assured. Her self-possession 
was marked. He dozed again, pleasantly aware that 
he was served by a nurse who caused him no apprehen- 
sions—a nurse almost not human, a nurse he could 
forget. 

Miss Hicks had bestowed even less thought than this 
on her charge. But with the closing of the door be- 
tween bedroom and living room the listless manner fell 
from her as a garment outworn; she became not only 
alert but vivacious. She ran to a couch at the far side 
of the room, plumped herself among its pillows and 
resumed her open copy of a motion-picture magazine. 
As her widened eyes ran down the column to locate the 
words she had last read, one blind hand groped its way 
to a box of chocolates. She had her preference among 
these confections, but her present tension forbade even 
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one look into the box; she took what her hand found > 
and munched abstractedly, her jaws halting at inter- 
vals, stilled by some extremity of poignance in the 
drama she followed. 

Across the top of her page ran the title, Hell’s-Fury 
Brackett, a Gripping Novelization by a Master Hand 
of the Superfilm of the Same Name. Miss Hicks read 
rapidly, intently, excitedly. Hell’s-Fury Brackett, 
big, strong, silent man of the open, with the unsus- 
picious nature of a little child, but a demon when 
aroused, loving animals and respecting good women 
wherever found, had his back to the wall. But he ex- 
ulted in danger, and there were already intimations 
that he would prevail over his enemies and win the 
guerdon of a pure girl’s love. 

Miss Hicks was now so certain of this that she turned 
back a page to study the portrait of the sterling actor 
who had so convincingly impersonated this hero. He 
was roughly dressed as a woodsman, with rolled sleeves 
revealing his mighty arms. His face was stern, the 
square jaw a threat to evildoers. She groped again for 
the candy box, recalling other triumphs of this same 
actor, a daring chap who took chances. His strength 
was immense, his skill with wild horses, racing cars, 
airplanes, such as to put him high in the ranks of his 
profession. Miss Hicks was thrilled; Miss Hicks was, 
indeed, human. Small wonder she had viewed that 
wasted weakling in the next room with bored indiffer- 
ence. 

Doctor Seaver that evening dryly imparted to three 
anxious inquirers the details of Miss Hicks’ installa- 
tion: 

“She’s been there six hours and he hasn’t seen her 
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yet. He hasn’t even looked. She means as much to 
him as any other nurse that attends to her business; 
not a bit more. This minute he couldn’t tell you if she’s 
a blonde or a brunette. That’s the way I want it, and 
the way I was afraid it wouldn’t be. So it’s all right. 
You'll never have to recall what I said, because nothing 
will happen. He dozed off ten minutes after he saw 
her, and slept a lot after that.” 

*Dozed off! With her in the room?” This was Mr. 
McIntosh. “I won’t believe that. It was a lethargy 
he fell into, some baneful stupor. No man could doze 
off naturally with that bonny picture in plain sight.” 

“Tt was a natural sleep,” insisted Seaver. 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake! He is a limpet. But 
can’t we do something—even with a limpet? Mightn’t 
you ask her to blandish him a bit? Tell her she needn’t 
mean it.” 


CHAPTER XI 


IFE for the invalid now fell into a rhythm of 
1: well-ordered routine that soothed to quiescence 
all his lately tormented nerves. He could hear the bird 
song from the bougainvillea sometimes for a long mo- 
ment before remembering that the creature would no 
doubt be piping there with the same light insouciance 
on a certain morning when the defectively assembled 
organism known as Rufus Billop had forever ceased to 
function. He could often endure the blatant self- 
assertion of poinsettias and the now blossoming jas- 
mine, without reflecting that they were merely a con- 
crete symbol of life’s instability. He was more nearly 
cheerful than at any time since the desertion of Cleaver 
and Aunt Sena. 

He even pleasantly anticipated the comings of his 
food tray with its modest array of chemically accurate 
proteins and calories. As never before, he was swathed 
and tended, watchfully yet unobtrusively, in endless 
peace. And all, it conclusively seemed, because Miss 
Hicks was unlike Miss Schultz. 

His last perturbations had centered about a possible 
disharmony between the new nurse and Aunt Beulah, 
arising from the latter’s whole-hearted approval of 
Miss Schultz. Aunt Beulah had found the discourse of 
Miss Schultz edifying, and considered that she had 
shown a proper sense of her responsibilities ; and it had 
been his instant fear that the new nurse might not 
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please in these respects. The very difference in their 
faces might overwhelmingly suggest that Miss Hicks 
had no adequate sense of responsibility. 

He had, he thought, detected almost at once that she 
was not a mental type—she was not a cerebral like Miss 
Gauch, who had listened so respectfully to him at the 
Bide-a-Wee Sanitarium, and‘she had a way of humming 
abstractedly to herself as she moved about the room. 
It suggested not so much frivolity as that she was not 
quite vividly aware that she tended a dying man. These 
variations from Miss Schultz pleased rather than 
pained him; but would Aunt Beulah also be pleased? 
His last misgiving vanished when it appeared that Aunt 
Beulah’s likings were of the broadest catholicity. 

Not instantly did this appear. Their first meeting 
had occurred at his bedside, Aunt Beulah breezing in 
from a shopping tour on that memorable day of Miss 
Hicks’ arrival. He lightly performed the ceremony 
of introduction, and was pained to note that the pair 
received each other in a watchful, even guarded man- 
ner. They did no more than nod, and their nods were 
stiff, even cold. They uttered conventional phrases 
from which warmth was not too subtly excluded. They 
coolly and not very furtively appraised each other, 
with little side trips of the eye for details of dress. 
They went apart noncommittally. It was not quite an 
armed neutrality, but they were accepting each other 
with a plenitude of reservations, 

He had seen that Miss Hicks was reticent. She had 
impressed him, indeed, as being secretive. But he was 
amazed at Aunt Beulah, whose nature had seemed to 
be open on four sides to any human wind that blew. At 
least this had been true of her observed encounters with 
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men—with Seaver, Clinch and the others. With each 
of these she had been instantly her open, hearty, freely 
hale self. And here she was being a strange woman, 
cold, shut; perhaps not actually suspicious, but too 
evidently doubtful. She had hoped, without the slight- 
est conviction, that Miss Hicks would like her new 
place, and then announced that she would immediately 
die in great suffering if she didn’t get something easy 
on her feet. She had gone away to avert this catas- 
trophe, while Miss Hicks resumed the lightly hummed 
accompaniment to which she had been performing cer- 
tain minor tasks. Aunt Beulah had become to Miss 
Hicks an entirely forgotten episode. 

He lay speculating wildly about women, Were they 
instinctively suspicious of one another, far more than 
men of men? Must these two become reassured like a 
couple of strange—cats, he decided upon, before they 
would relax into the unwatchful friendliness he had 
hoped would be found native to both? 

For another day their eyes had continued to narrow 
on each other, sometimes to mere slits. Their politeness 
was still excessive, far too highly mannered. Neither, 
to his knowledge, relaxed ever so faintly. He decided 
that Miss Hicks could remain only under resigned suf- 
ferance, if, indeed, she did not find Aunt Beulah impos- 
sibly objectionable. Down to the very end he had ob- 
served no sign of relenting. No tiny bleached banner 
flew from either rampart. Hostilities, it seemed, might 
be forward at any moment. Then on the morning of 
the third day, when he was certain from a chilled, brief 
encounter between them that the end had come, through 
the half-open door of the living room he heard Aunt 
Beulah astonishingly call the new nurse ‘‘Dearie!” 
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He gasped, listening intently. Their voices min- 
gled informally now; they brazenly interrupted each 
other, whereas before, they had with extreme punc- 
tiliousness waited for the icy end of each other’s short 
speeches, The babble rose, warm, animated, continu- 
ous. He gathered its import. They were going to 
wash their hair. They were comparing soaps and 
methods. Each conceded the merit of the other’s soap 
and method, although it appeared that Miss Hicks 
might speak with riper authority from the circumstance 
that her sister had worked for two years in the Bon 
Ton Beauty Parlor. Their voices died away, though 
not diminishing in activity. Somewhere a closing door 
silenced them. He was mystified anew. Was hair-wash- 
ing some sacred rite in which two women might cele- 
brate a hardly woven amity? Did it incur an intimacy 
that might even cement this? 

After a time he heard them come into the sunny 
back court upen which his glassed door stood open. 
They brought chairs and sat in them. Again he heard 
the astounding “dearie” from Aunt Beulah, and then 
from Miss Hicks, quite as inexplicably, the words 
“Aunt Beulah.” Some magic had been wrought by the 
mere cleansing of human hair. Was it broadly human 
—or merely womanish? With real excitement he raised 
himself from his bed to look out. 

They sat side by side, their backs to the sun. A 
thick towel lay about the shoulders of each, and over 
this spilled their drying hair. He had not before seen 
the nurse out of her lawn cap. He liked the effect 
of the cap, but the full brow possessed an undeniable 
merit. Her hair was black, and he followed the lus- 
trous strands of it as far as he could. The strands 
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were undulating. Her brow seemed paler under this 
pall, her now darting eyes a deeper green. 

He spared a glance for Aunt Beulah. He saw with 
surprise that the hair she had washed was a sparse 
growth commonly secreted from the public gaze by that 
blond hair which he had felt was somehow alien. Aunt 
Beulah was in truth now mentioning this precise dis- 
crepancy: 

“Yes, I’ve had that same transformation going on 
two years now; it cost money, dearie; but Mr. Rush 
always used to say, ‘Get the best while you’re getting.’ ” 

“It must save a lot of trouble.” 

This was Miss Hicks, reaching over her left shoulder 
at the moment to better spread the damp mass of her 
own hair. 

“It does,” said Aunt Beulah. “When needed, I 
take it down to the shop and read something while 
they simply put it on a wig block and give it a egne 
going over. You wouldn’t believe what a relief it is.’ 

The listener was now suffering embarrassment. He 
wondered if he should cough. A baser instinct pre- 
vailed. He labored under the burden of his recent sen- 
sational discovery that women are creatures of mys- 
tery. Never had he suspected this. He was thrilled, 
and held to a course of bald eavesdropping. 

They were now prattling of the occult. Aunt Beu- 
lah had been to a fortune teller the day before, having 
felt the need of superior advice about certain invest- 
ments of her modest competency. 

“Of course, I don’t believe in it,” she said; “and 
yet there must be something to it, like that time when I 
sold out my gas stock just before it tumbled. Of 
course, it come back; but anyway, it was queer.” 
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“T don’t believe in it, either,” agreed Miss Hicks; 
“but they do tell you queer things. My sister knows 
a good one, and one time when I was still in training 
four of us girls at the hospital made up a pool to bet 
on a certain race at Tia Juana; and some of them 
wanted one horse and some another; and sister says, 
*You let me go to Madam Wanda for a tip and I'll 
come in with you myself.’ So we said all right, and 
sister went. This Madam Wanda had an Indian con- 
trol, an old chief or something, who said Ajax would 
win the race we wanted to bet on; and we put the whole 
ten dollars on him, and he won, and we got forty dol- 
lars back. What do you think of that? And, of 
course, sister wanted us to bet on another race a couple 
of days later, and went to Madam Wanda again; and 
the old chief, or whatever he was, gave us Drummer 
Boy as a sure thing—and Drummer Boy isn’t in yet, 
so far as I know. Of course, it was silly of us to think 
we’d go on winning. In that case everybody’d find it 
out, and pretty soon no one would give you a bet.” 

“Of course, dearie; you might have known.” 

Aunt Beulah reached about to widen the spread of 
her own meager locks. Miss Hicks tossed her head 
at a sun she did not know was dying, and voiced the 
wisdom she had garnered. 

“You can beat a race,” she said, “but you can’t beat 
the races.” 

“How much did this Madam Wanda charge?” de- 
manded Aunt Beulah. 

“Only a dollar.” 

“Well, what I always say, if you are going to one, 
go to a good one—and I don’t believe you'll ever find 
a good one that charges less than five. That’s what 
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mine gets, and his waiting room’s full from nine to five. 
He’s a Hindu party by the name of Singh Mahl— 
you must have seen his ads—and he has black velvet 
curtains hanging from the ceiling and wears a native 
costume and has the most piercing eyes. Sometimes 
when I’m sitting there and he looks at me and begins 
to talk in this voice of his control—say, I tremble 
like a leaf.” 

The listener was here briefly lost, trying vainly for 
the indicated picture. Aunt Beulah, he thought, was 
ill calculated to tremble like a leaf. 

“And you tell him your dreams,” she was continuing. 
“You’ll dream something that seems silly, but when he 
analyzes it you see it had a secret meaning. He’s 
given me some wonderful tests in that way.” 

“Dreams,” murmured Miss Hicks. 

“Like dreams that repeat on you. The same one 
comes every night. They’re the kind that have a bear- 
ing on your fate.” 

He was watching the face of Miss Hicks, a compact 
little face, firm of contour; it came to life now. 

“Oh, that’s like my dream I’m always having. It 
comes—well, at least once a month. I’m in one of the 
big shops downtown, and fire breaks out. I can see 
the flames leaping up and the crowd rushing to get 
out, and people are grabbing things, and I’m always 
perfectly cool, and I think this is my chance for every- 
thing I want. So I grab up bolts of silk and laces and 
ribbons—everything [ve been looking at—and I’ve got 
the most wonderful armful, and start for the door. But 
it’s too good.” She shook her head, with its great 
backward-falling veil of black hair. “I wake up. Last 
time I had it I got nearly to the door with this loot, and 
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right by the door was a case full of all kinds of pins— 
hatpins and common pins and cards of safeties—just 
silly stuff that I shouldn’t have stopped for; but I did, 
and while I was: grabbing a lot of this cheap stuff I 
woke up again. If I hadn’t stopped there I’d have 
been out with my plunder.” She sighed regretfully. 
“And, of course, it will be the same next time I dream 
at.” 

A moment later they were discussing relative values 
among what Aunt Beulah called face fixings. Massage 
creams, powders, rouge, were among these. With the 
exception of creams, it appeared that Miss Hicks had 
but a superficial knowledge of these toilet adjuncts. 
She did like a good cream; it kept the face up, and she 
named her favorite. Nor was she above the sparing 
use of a certain standard powder when exposed to raw 
airs. But rouge—— 

“The first case I had after I got my badge, that I’d 
slaved three years for, was the husband of a woman 
that was hard-faced, like frozen ivory, and the paints, 
oils and putties she put on! They have all kinds of 
money and solid-gold plumbing in three of the bath- 
rooms; she told me it was so much easier cleaned than 
the nickel plumbing. Anyway, she was snippy to me, 
and I was three days guessing the reason—because I 
didn’t slap on a lot of make-up. She was pretty old, 
and painted herself to look pretty young, and it made 
her kind of boiling to see even a kid like me look young 
without tricks. 

“Tsn’t it the limit the way you pass things of eighteen 
or so painted and eyebrowed and lip-sticked till they 
look as old as the average forty-year woman you see 
at the tea places or the dance places? If a girl’s got 
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a good complexion, why cover it up as if she hadn’t 
and why draw her mouth just so, till it looks like every 
other mouth in the room—like a cheap sign painter 
had turned out the lot? That’s what I said then and 
what I say now. But I was anxious to make good on 
my first case; and after I saw the only way I could 
please this jealous old thing, I actually did beg some 
rouge from her in the sweetest way and said I wished 
I could put it on cleverly like she did, so no one would 
ever suspect it. Didn’t she sun up to me then! And 
she’d do my mouth herself. I managed to duck the eye- 
brow part. And she hated to have me go when her 
husband got to stepping again. Wasn’t that funny?” 

‘“Well”—Aunt Beulah spoke on a note of mild de- 
fiance—‘I couldn’t keep my schoolgirl complexion for- 
ever, and I have to make the most of what’s left.” 

“Of course you do.” Miss Hicks was patting Aunt 
Beulah’s plump hand. “You’d be crazy not to. We 
women have to look our best. It means a whole lot in 
this profession, let me tell you, and you certainly do 
yourself a lot of good. Don’t think I was criticizing a 
woman for putting on something she needs.” 

Their chairs moved on the brick floor of the court. 

‘This mane of mine’s about dry,” said Miss Hicks. 

**T’d love to brush it,” said Aunt Beulah. 

“You’re a dear,” said Miss Hicks. 

The two were seen slowly to disappear, arm in arm. 

The watcher, the listener, lay back on his pillow in 
a high flush of enlightenment. Miss Hicks—the silent, 
laconic, guarded, businesslike—was human after all. 
But this was a minor discovery. What thrilled him 
was his late admission into a realm whose very existence 
he had never suspected. Women were different, then, 
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when they were alone together, their guards down; 
and they were strange. Insoluble mysteries, he now de- 
cided, but provocative. He was interested in the sex as 
never before. He must read something about women. 
And, to be sure, with his new data to pique him, he 
would continue to study—to observe. 

Miss Hicks came to him with his luncheon tray. Her 
cap was again in place, her face set in the secretive 
lines he knew. Her glance at him was perfunctory, a 
glance vouchsafed him in the line of duty. But for the 
opened door, he would not have guessed her human 
frailties so artlessly disclosed above a mere hair-wash- 
ing. He ventured a small test of her armor of reticence. 

“Ym glad, Miss Hicks, that you and Aunt Beulah 
seem to be hitting it off. I was afraid you weren’t 
going to like each other.” 

Miss Hicks stared at him impassively. 

“Why wouldn’t we?” she said shortly. “TI liked her 
a lot from the beginning. Here, take this broth first.” 

He forbore any other assaults. He could, of course, 
abash her by saying that only the most primitive 
minds believe that the prospective winner of a horse 
race could be revealed from any post-carnate source 
whatsoever. But this might shut him off from further 
disclosures, and would, in truth, be of no immediate 
satisfaction. He kept still. 

But he was again to marvel. To Aunt Beulah, later 
that day, he said: ‘I’m so glad you and Miss Hicks 
seem to be hitting it off. I was afraid at first you 
didn’t like her.” 

“Tf men aren’t the queerest things!” she retorted. 
“T fell in love with her the moment I laid eyes on her.” 

It was incredible, but he said no more. He had dis- 
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covered something, and in the exciting realization of 
this he was content at first to watch and wonder. Like 
a pioneer gazing from an uplifted peak across a broad 
new land, he made no immediate effort to particularize. 
His abounding little curiosities about mere detail were 
held down by the bare spectacle at large. He had dis- 
covered women! Even the familiar Aunt Beulah had 
been terra incognita. For the present he would watch; 
he had the feeling that he stared through glass at weird 
hybrids from another age, who swam in a medium com- 
posed of their trivial talk, their superstitions, their 
strange half-intelligent beliefs, their secret vanities 
withheld from all but their own kind. 

Later he would study them in detail; and, of course, 
there must be informing books about creatures so curi- 
ous. At present he could only recall, of his random 
reading, that the vocabulary of the average woman con- 
sists of not more than eight hundred words. Yet in the 
hour’s chatter to which he had listened, neither of 
these women had ever seemed at a loss for a word. 
He had not felt that they were at any time conscious 
of being cramped. 

He recalled the term “‘sex equality,” also encountered 
by him at a period when it possessed no meaning. Now 
it seemed to bear rather baneful implications. Would 
these two, by any chance, pretend to be the equal of 
himself? Only a week ago Aunt Beulah had flatly 
denied her common origin with the lower animals. She 
had said it was against the laws of common sense, and 
even supposing it was true—what of it? She had 
proved unreceptive to the elementary truths of biology 
and denied that they could have significance of any 
value even to the credulous ones who accepted them. 
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Miss Hicks, also, was a primitive, her superstitions 
unflawed by any knowledge of those ineluctable se- 
quences called laws. Uncorrected by experience, she in- 
nocently surveyed her private universe of which she 
was the purposed product and the interested but not at 
all perturbed center. The world had been made for 
her—she would not be above even this rank teleology. 

Swiftly he had persuaded Miss Gauch at the Bide-a- 
Wee Sanitarium that she was the most accidental of 
incidents in the universal redistribution of matter and 
motion. Miss Gauch had said that he made it all so 
plain. But Miss Gauch had been a cerebral. Miss 
Hicks was different. It would be beyond him to per- 
suade her, he was already certain, that her existence 
had not the slightest cosmic significance. So early had 
he learned this much. 

He slept on this. When he awoke there was a note 
propped against the glass on his table. It read, in 
firm, plain script: 


Your aunt wanted me to go polking around shops with 
her to get some plooms for her new hat. Will be back soon. 


He felt an irritation against Aunt Beulah. What 
was her notion of a trained nurse’s duties? Whose 
trained nurse did she think Miss Hicks was? He 
passed from this to a consideration of Miss Hicks’s in- 
dividual spelling. He had not from the first, he re- 
flected, thought her a mental type. 

He awaited her return, deciding at first that he 
would appear to have felt neglected. He abandoned 
this pose. He would not be able to carry it off. But. 
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he wished to make further observations—he would 
ask her to read to him. 

She came in, bringing some cool, nameless fragrance 
from the out-of-doors. She hoped unconcernedly that 
he had wanted nothing, and, when he asked her to read 
to him, stared peculiarly. He suffered a quick pang 
of discernment. 

Undoubtedly the girl was studying him, as he had 
fancied his own study of her; through an aquarium 
glass she watched a curious creature swimming about 
in some medium composed of his own—what? He 
could not divine, but the mental sensation was quite 
unprecedented. No one had ever made him feel that 
way. The stare was broken, and Miss Hicks obligingly 
took the opened volume he proffered. She drew a chair 
up, seated herself with care, crossed her feet and began 
at the place he had indicated: 

“‘Our species is biologically very modern. The 
earth itself is one of the smaller, perhaps later planets, 
revolving around a minor star. The entire solar sys- 
tem, of which the earth is so insignificant a portion, is 
itself a system of contemptible minuteness, set among 
other luminaries and other systems which surpass it 
many times in magnitude—— ” 

The bird sang from the bougainvillea, and Miss 
Hicks, from behind an inadequate barrier, yawned. 
She stole a look of wonder at her charge and resumed: 

“**When it is alleged that the universe is purposive 
it is assumed that humanity is intimately connected 
with the purpose. Without that assumption, none but 
the most transcendental of philosophers would have 
any interest in maintaining teleology.’ ” 

Again Miss Hicks stole a look of wonder at hee 
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charge—hurt wonder. He was not regarding her, so 
she continued: “ ‘As the——’ ” There was now a dis- 
cernible trace of irritation in her upward glance. “It’s 
spelled a-n-t-h-r-o-p-o-c-e-n-t-r-i-c,” she finished accus- 
ingly. He pronounced the word. Her glance became 
complicated with something that might have been re- 
spect, but he missed this. 

She read on: “ ‘We must deny, then, all forms of 
existence other than those envisaged by physics and 
chemistry; that is to say, existences that have some 
kind of palpable material characteristics and qualities. 
Our modern doctrine stands in direct opposition to a 
belief in any of those existences that are vaguely 
classed as spiritual. To this category belong ghosts, 
gods, souls, for these have long been rejected from the 
beliefs of advanced thinkers.’ ” 

The bird outside poured forth a sudden peal of 
rejoicing, and the reader again imperfectly hid a yawn. 
Her charge looked about at her. 

“Does that happen to interest you?” he asked. 

Miss Hicks considered. 

“Well, I don’t know yet—is it a joke?” 

He did not answer this directly, but said: “I’m afraid 
it will tire you too much, whatever it is. Perhaps you 
have something you’d rather read.” 

“We brought an evening paper home that looked 
lively on the front page.” She was out of the room be- 
fore he could tell her that he abhorred newspapers. 
She returned to her chair and began to read with 
an animation that his own selection of matter had 
quite failed to arouse. She read first of a hold-up on 
a business thoroughfare, sparing no details. She 
paused for comment. “Those police are a great lot.” 
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She reread, “ ‘Within twenty minutes squads of armed 
detectives in high-powered automobiles were scouring 
the vicinity. The papers always put in that line— 
you see it every day or so. I must say, this town has 
a lot of well-scoured vicinities.” 

Her eyes hovered over the colored sheet. 

“Here’s another divorce—m-m-m ” She looked 
discreetly down the column, but read no further aloud. 
“Just another rich couple separating,” she announced. 
“T don’t know what we’re coming to. Seems like mar- 
riage is getting to be nothing but a fence to crawl 
through.” She further scanned the page. “And here’s 
where they’re trying to break a will—eighty-six million 
dollars at stake, it says, and the man was eighty-six 
years old when it was made, and you can guess what 
his family is saying about him because most of it goes 
to charity. Ever hear doctors talk about how to tell 
if a man is crazy? It’s very hard, often. But I can 
tell them one easy way. It’s when he makes a will 
that doesn’t suit his folks. Let’s see what else there 
is 99 


“Miss Hicks, I don’t really find newspapers of great 
interest. That paper of today, excepting a few names, 
could hardly be told from the same paper of a year 
ago today. You'll find the same things in the other 
one. Haven’t you one of your own books you’d rather 
read to me?” 

“Oh, very well.” 

She abandoned the paper with plain reluctance and 
was presently reading to him from a novel which he 
saw to be entitled Her Mad Bargain. On the first 
page a young woman of great beauty was being pur- 
sued across desert sands with evil intent by a band 
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of Arabs. As he listened he felt that he was learning 
about women. Just before she left that night she 
briefly stooped above him to reach a pillow at the far 
side of the bed. But she was still regarding him, he 
knew, as something strange from’ outer space. He 
was not of her species. The novelty of this engaged 
him for a long time. She was making him self-con- 
scious. 

And she had aroused a memory which he was long 
in identifying. It was nebulous at first, leading him 
back along the sick years to an adventurous summer 
in the country when Aunt Sena first came. He had, 
unwatched, strayed to a highly unsanitary barnyard 
where a man in blue overalls milked a cow that was 
chewing green cornstalks. Then the memory led him 
back to Miss Hicks as she had bent above him. He 
had it now. Her breath—like warm new milk. 


CHAPTER XII 


clients: ““He doesn’t take the least notice of her. 
He won’t, either. I predicted that, you’ll remember, 
after their first three minutes. He’s too up in the 
clouds. And she—she doesn’t know he’s alive. Treats 
him like a piece of old baggage. All you could expect, 
though. She’d never look at anything but a husky, 
two-fisted man.” 

Mr. Clinch inflated his bulk of chest and compla- 
cently regarded the nearly submerged knuckles of his 
cushiony hand. 

“Course not,” he said. 

The aged Mr. Peck expanded his own narrow chest 
and arose to contemplate the Lesson in Anatomy above 
Seaver’s desk, gently trying out again his left knee 
that had creaked as he lifted himself. 

“Naturally,” he said. 

McIntosh regarded them with grim intolerance. In 
an imaginary mirror he threw back his gaunt shoul- 
ders and readjusted the cravat to his collar. 

“She’d see little to him, of course; but his own 
vision is not impaired. I’m still saying the chit can be 
made a tonic to his ailments if only we can persuade 
her to wheedle him betimes.” 

“Let sleeping dogs lie,” urged Seaver. “You might 
wish you had. And he’s reacting right. Easier in his 
mind—already he’s forgotten three or four of those 
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Soe: three days later, was reporting to his 
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cephalic sensations I was always having to give him 
new medicine for. He’s taken a fresh interest in all 
those studies of his; philosophy and biology—those 
things. Never read much else, I guess. And _ he’s 
cheerful; likes to have flowers around and wants to 
know what kind of a bird is singing outside. All he 
needs is to be let alone, by nurses or anyone else. 
Properly let him alone and you win your bet hands 
down.” 

“He'll not be normal, though,” insisted McIntosh. 
“T maintain it’s contrary to natural law that he should 
be unmoved by so bonny a creature.” 

“He’s not like us, remember.”?’ Mr. Peck cackled 
with this, leering in the direction of Mr. McIntosh, who 
frowned at him. 

“A big, two-fisted man,” muttered Mr. Clinch ru- 
minatively. 

“Yes,” assented Seaver; “one of these movie actors 
that can bite nails in two and throw a horse over a 
fence and climb up the side of a church with only a 
finger hold. That’s her style—like this Stanley 
Howard that does all those stunts, and licks seven 
strong men without unplastering his hair. She eats 
ap all the stuff about him; cuts out pictures of him 
in danger, leaping a chasm on horseback or riding 
a motorcycle off a cliff, or even in a dress suit, just 
being. nice to his old mother. I saw her doing it— 
and with that handsome devil filling her mind, you 
expect her to notice a physical cipher like Billop! 
Nothing doing, gentlemen! And I’m satisfied. It’s 
good enough as it is; you don’t know what complica- 
tions she might have started.” 

“Stanley Howard!” Mr. Clinch was disdainful. “I 
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never could see why women go crazy about him. I 
don’t think he’s so much.” 

The speaker drew himself to his full height and 
paced the floor with masterly tread, his shoulders back, 
his thumbs in the armholes of a noticeable waistcoat. 

Propped on his pillows, the subject of this clinic 
was at that moment learning, with an interest through 
which disappointment ran, that he had not been the 
first to discover women. Here was a German philoso- 
pher who long ago noted certain incongruities the de- 
tection of which, for a moment, had permitted Rufus 
Billop the thrill of fruitful original research. 

“The natural feeling between men,” he read, “is 
mere indifference; but between women it is actual en- 
mity. The reason of this is trade jealousy, which in 
the case of men does not go beyond the confines of 
their own particular pursuit ; but with women embraces 
the whole sex, since they have only one kind of busi- 
ness.” 

And that business, so Schopenhauer averred, was 
the ensnarement of men. Rufus could not, of course, 
believe anything so preposterous, yet the old boy, how- 
ever faulty his conclusions, had accumulated sound 
data. 

“Even when they meet in the street, women look 
at one another like Guelphs and Ghibellines. And it is 
a patent fact that when two women make first ac- 
quaintance with each other they behave with more con- 
straint and dissimulation than two men would show in 
a like case.” 

True, true! Had he, Rufus, not observed as in a 
laboratory the facts here set down? Could he not 
recall, even from his own uncheckered past, the little 
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shock he had felt at watching one woman in the street 
stare at another, appraising her items of dress, face, 
carriage, with an eye cold, speculative and faintly 
hostile? As for two women making acquaintance, the 
philosopher could not have been sounder if privileged 
to study the mutual suspicion of Aunt Beulah and Miss 
Hicks in their first encounters. Here was a profound, 
cool, impartial student of the sex; and he had, it ap- 
peared from random glances into the volume, even 
more piquant disclosures to make. 

The neophyte darted a veiled look at his nurse, who, 
across the room, was removing dust with a damp cloth 
from the frame that inclosed the colored print of a 
gondola on the Grand Canal. She hummed lightly at 
her work, her selection, he recognized, being an erratic 
musical ferment that Aunt Beulah, before the phono- 
graph, would sway to at odd moments. He glanced 
again at his page and felt alive with superior knowl- 
edge. 

The girl was unconscious that beneath his eyes 
her trivial soul was being bared with a merciless ac- 
curacy sparing no paltry detail. A mad impulse 
seized him to demand that she read the stuff to him. 
But no, he would be above such cruelty. She was a 
highly perishable organism, alive now with the uncon- 
scious abandon of a flower. She would fade and wither 
as the flower, unconsciously. It would be kinder to 
keep these brutal revelations forever from her; this 
cool dissection of her sex, that would shame her to no 
profit. He pictured her flinging the book aside, per- 
haps bursting into tears of rage, rushing from the 
room to hide her humiliation. 

He caught now the firm silhouette of her profile, 
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the tiny lock escaping back under the white cap to 
join the hair that ran straight from her low brow; the 
sweep of her black lashes, the warm pallor of a cheek, 
the nose almost but not quite tilted, the lift of a short 
upper lip, the suave line that rounded her chin and 
flowed unbroken to ambush at the neck of the lawn 
waist. 

_ She had her place in a transitory universe; a mere 
esthetic worth, to be sure, but valid for all that. 
Would he, if that were possible, blast the yellow jas- 
mine she had brought for his table that morning by 
shouting its instability? 

The girl was but another blossom, slightly advanced 
in complexity. He would keep from her the distress- 
ing truths that a wise man had learned about her kind. 
He was conscious of warmly wishing not to shame 
her. Tears of humiliation brimming her eyes would, 
he was sure, pain him. Schopenhauer to her must re- 
main a closed book. He read on with secret exultation: 


With young girls, Nature seems to have had in view 
what, in the language of the drama, is called a coup de 
théatre. For a few years she dowers them with a wealth 
of beauty and is lavish in her gift of charm, in order that 
during those years they may capture the fancy of some 
man to such a degree that he is hurried into undertaking 
the honorable care of them—a step for which there would 
not appear to be any sufficient warranty if reason alone 
directed his acts. 


Miss Hicks still stood before the colored print, dust 
cloth in hand; but she had quit dusting. 

“Ttaly, asn’ bith” 

“Italy,” he said. “Venice.” 

“Italy,” she repeated in low tones; “Italy and gon- 
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dolas and nightingales—they have nightingales, don’t 
they?” 

‘They do—or did.” 

“Have you been there?” 

“Exactly on that spot.” 

She faced him with eyes no longer hard of surface. 
He could see far into them. 

“Right on this spot. But they don’t dress like the 
young couple in the boat, do they—not now?” 

“No; that canal is getting to be rather a mess of 
dirty water, and they have motorboats on it, and I 
didn’t hear any nightingales; not there, at least. I 
heard my first one farther south, at Taormina. We 
got in at night; my window looked out into a moonlit 
garden, and I heard the nightingales’ song—in an 
almond tree covered with white blossoms. I thought 
it was wonderful for an hour. Then I wanted to 
sleep, and couldn’t on account of their infernal racket ; 
and I hadn’t a thing to throw at them. I got malaria 
before we left.” 

She turned from him back to the print and again 
wiped its frame with her cloth. He felt brutal. He 
should have let her stay in her little dream of love- 
liness. She must be hurting now with the disillusion 
he had wrought. He was on the point of reassuring 
her that much could still be said for Italy, when she 
turned from the print with the old cool look in her 
eyes. 

“That was just like you, wasn’t it?” She hummed 
again and fell to dusting. 

So he hadn’t discouraged her about Italy. But what 
was just like him, and why? He had told simple facts. 
Why, for that matter, should anything be just like 
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him? Didn’t he know himself? She had given him 
again the feeling that he was something queer she sur- 
veyed under a glass—queer but not more than queer. 
In all his years no one had ever said, accusingly or 
otherwise, that something was just like him. Never, 
it seemed, had he issued from his frame to look back 
at himself. He had taken himself for granted. But 
three times now this girl in another world had made 
him feel as if he were something he had not known, had 
not visualized or comprehended. Being annoyed by 
untimely nightingales in a moonlit garden, contracting 
malaria from insalubrious surroundings—why was that 
just like him? 

Taken literally, it was absurd; yet the creature had 
meant something more. He who had plumbed the mys- 
teries of the physical universe, the cunning interplay 
of matter and motion, who knew that humans were but 
combinations of protein molecules—could he have over- 
looked certain aspects of himself inspiring comparisons 
invidious if not actually belittling? Would it be en- 
tertaining, even instructive, to look in upon himself? 
He pondered. 

Under an impulse finely scientific in its lack of preju- 
dice, he took up the hand mirror, noting that Miss 
Hicks had hummed her way from the room. It was a 
mirror in which he had lately regarded his tongue with 
emotions highly personal, even disturbing. Now he 
bent his cool gaze on the surface phenomena of his 
entire face. He was amused. From his detached point 
of view it was the face of a stranger; not, he suspected, 
very propossessing. 

And this facial aspect was, unreasonably, a perhaps 
governing factor in the judgments people formed of 
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him. People like Aunt Beulah—and like Miss Hicks. 
It must, largely, cause her to say that certain irrelevant 
things were just like him. He tried to realize this in 
all its bearings. Never had he wondered what people 
saw or thought when they looked at him; it still seemed 
absurdly of little consequence. It ought, at least, to 
be of little consequence. 

But the certainty that this was the face Miss Hicks, 
for example, would at intervals briefly contemplate, 
seemed curiously to have acquired a significance in no 
sane proportion to the bare physical phenomena. He 
scanned the full face, then moved the mirror to an 
angle for as much of the side face as his eyes could 
reach. Nothing was shown, he decided, that would 
justify hasty, perhaps contemptuous, decisions about 
him—a somewhat narrow countenance; a thinnish nose 
of bold sweep; a wide mouth drooping a bit at the cor- 
ners; a chin, prominent enough, not exactly pointed, 
but still of no assertive breadth—rather delicately 
lined, the chin; and above a forehead of but moderate 
elevation, straight hair of a reddish tinge, hair parted 
at the left in a bygone mode and always falling loosely 
apart in strands that refused to cohere. Bones stood 
out high above hollow cheeks, the sallow hue of these 
being accented by many freckles of a rusty brown. 

It was just a face, he decided; practicable, but not 
twice to be looked at for its own sake. It proffered no 
esthetic enjoyment, as flowers did; the eye was not 
solicited to follow its lines—as with the face of Miss 
Hicks—to their pleasantly surprising junctures with 
other lines, or to where they were lost in firmly modeled 
little contours. And the coloring, of course, was not 
one to hold, as hers commandingly would, the merely 
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sensuous eye. The freckles burned in too sharp relief 
against the underlying yellowish pallor. 

His roving glance caught his own eyes, and into their 
depths he now stared intently. They were brownish, 
almost the hue of the outstanding freckles, with little 
rusty glints just under their surface, the lashes light, 
indeterminate. He knew every close aspect of his 
tongue; but he had never studied his eyes before. He 
seemed, amazingly, to read in them a scrupulously kept 
record of all his sickly, timid years. His earliest con- 
sternations were living there, fresh as at birth. The 
lenses had copied and kept all the confusion of disease 
and fear of death that life had become for him; even 
copied and kept, it seemed, a record of his defensive 
measures against this—the instinctive cunning with 
which he had tried in his reading for the negations that 
would prove life an adventure not worth its pain. 

This, too, was what others saw. This was what Miss 
Hicks saw; this charged her look of listless indifference 
—the only look she bestowed upon him. He felt sud- 
denly that these eyes of his undressed him to his shame. 
He would look no more at his nurse. He might even 
have to persuade Seaver that Miss Hicks was not all 
he could wish for in this important post. The need of 
another personality was indicated; one with a less 
incommoding effect, he might put it. 

He laid down the mirror to picture another nurse. 
He could accurately describe her; the terms leaped 
to his mind. But somehow he could not see her; she 
shunned visualization. Minutely specifying a nurse 
differing both superficially and inherently, Miss Hicks 
persisted as a falsely pretending vision of her. This 
led him into a psychological maze: What quirk pre- 
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vented his imagination from banishing the wraith of 
Miss Hicks and replacing it with a vivid image of the 
person his mind prescribed? Some inhibition, he sup- 
posed; a perverse, upreaching command contrary to 
the one his consciousness so ringingly issued. But, of 
course, he was not normal; this was merely a demon- 
stration in the morbid anatomy of the human mind. 

He took up the mirror again to study his eyes with a 
new curiosity. There was no qualitative difference, he 
knew, between the eye tissue and other tissues. Of 
course, the eye had attained a higher complexity; but 
it was composed of that same substance whose psycho- 
chemical reactions made life. Long-continued impact 
of light from without, a response to it from within, 
and this cunning mechanism had evolved under fixed 
mechanical laws. 

But was that all? The eyes were a movable equi- 
librium of matter and motion, and the laboratory had 
at last triumphed signally over matter, dissecting it 
until nothing but motion was left. Matter—he now 
put it—was merely congealed motion; but what of 
motion itself? 

Staring deeply into his own eyes, he suddenly found 
far back in them a sharp questioning of all his glib 
materialistic formulas. As he looked, it became more 
than a questioning—an inarticulate but dogged asser- 
tion of something beyond even laboratory refinements ; 
a stubborn, dumb insistence on something irreducible 
to matter and motion. It was crying out to him, 
though the message was clogged, incoherent ; flooding 
him with intimations, hints, warnings, prophecies. It 
viewed an end the laboratory had not divined, a shining 
consummation whose glories could not be detailed. 
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He dropped the glass and went back to motion. 
Motion was understandable in its effects; but what of 
its substance? What moved? His materialistic philos- 
opher traced matter unerringly to its components of 
pure motion, but motion he assumed ; motion, alone, 
he shunned. And he called himself a mechanist! And 
Rufus Billop had called himself a highly modern, scien- 
tific materialist; and now, in a moment, here was some- 
thing back in his own eyes dumbly perturbing him with 
intimations that 

He again held up the mirror to that submerged en- 
tity. It no longer assured and reassured him. It was 
still there; but now furtive, sly, evasive. It was as if 
his attempt at analysis had affronted the thing. It 
still knew, but no longer called. It would reveal only 
what could be won. Then, visibly, it receded, faded, 
vanished. 

Yet it had left certain lively suspicions. That one 
about motion, for example. It was plain to him now 
that motion was more than motion. Motion wanted to 
see—it made eyes to see with. Motion wanted to live 
——it fashioned with a material of ineffable plasticity an 
organism responding to this want. Slowly, through 
millions of years, motion had built this machine from 
one primeval speck of organic matter in obedience to 
its ever-growing demand for life, expression, sensation. 

Some of these machines functioned lamely and would 
have to be scrapped, like the one he knew best. Some 
had been perfected to the utmost limits of the present 
design, like another he knew not so well. And motion 
was persisting, still avid as when it had achieved merely 
the first vertebrate structure. It still planned. It was 
not through. It would—this came as a blinding flash 
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—never be through. A failure like Rufus Billop 
couldn’t daunt it. A success like Miss Hicks would 
but inspire it to designs yet more intricate, even yet 
more plausible of exterior—if that were not sheer 
nonsense, 

Motion—he caught himself thinking of the word as 
written with a capital letter—it was motion that sought 
through even his own faulty organism to realize itself, 
Constantly it pushed through him, seeking to sound 
the clear note. Never had he felt its full urge; the will 
to live had been weak in him, beaten down by precept 
and practice. He feared death; but he had feared life 
too. And now, the glass out of hand, he felt that some 
unsuspected spring of ltempered metal, long coiled 
within him, had been released. He thought of it as 
being far back in his eyes when he had searched them. 
Something in his look had released it. 

It was not that he wanted with a quite new intensity 
to live; it was that he found himself like a petulant 
child protesting against the cosmic injustices. From 
his earliest studies with the renegade theologian, 
Cleaver, he had learned submission to these, regard- 
ing them not as injustices but as results of laws 
beautifully ordered. Now Cleaver’s work was undone, 
his pupil a rebel, pulsing with arrogant rebellion 
against all his past bland acceptances. If he died now 
he would die hard, making no bookish truce with the law 
that extinguished him. Gone was the almost smug self- 
satisfaction in his unbroken invalidism, a subdued pride 
in his complications, an impression that he was rather 
importantly apart from the unailing. 

How had this come about, this unquiet state of 
mind? He followed back the train of late events to 
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what seemed the first discernible cause. It had all 
begun because Aunt Beulah and Miss Hicks for some 
days held each other aloof with a reserve pointed close 
to hostility, then brazenly denied that they had done 
any such thing. It had come about, in short, because 
women were queer. Then he had discovered women. 
And now he knew that these events had in some obscure 
fashion driven him on to discover himself. He was 
about to do this, and he was already persuaded that he 
would not like what he found. 

He reached again for the accusing, the deriding 
mirror, noting now that the lines of cheek and chin were 
blurred by an untidy sprouting of reddish beard. This 
would form an unpleasing item in what Miss Hicks— 
or anyone—saw when she looked at him. Small wonder 
she had usually the air of not knowing he was in the 
room. Small wonder that, compelled to recognize his 
presence, she did so with listless indifference or patently 
assumed a quite formal, unregarding cheerfulness, like 
a nurse who had learned a routine technic—the nurse 
of a spoiled, testy child of unattractive visage. He 
stared hopelessly at himself, then raised his eyes to 
picture Miss Hicks as she would presently be regarding 
him. So vivid was his mind’s picture of her that when 
she came in he confusingly, for an instant, saw two of 
her, both with an unwinking stare of profound dis- 
interest. 

He pretended to be looking at his tongue in the 
mirror, feeling the heat of a little rage that had blazed 
up inside him; rage with himself and with the nurse. 
There was a new fiber in his tone when he spoke, making 
his voice strange in his own ears. It sounded hoarse, 
yet he had no cold. 
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“Miss Hicks, I shall shave; then I’m going to sit 
out there in that court for an hour or two.” He knew 
this to be an adventure—exposing himself to the open 
air !—but he spoke as if he were habitually a man of 
the open. “Then perhaps you can sit there a while, 
too, and read to me—if it won’t be too chilly for you.” 

“T’l] chance it,”? said Miss Hicks. He knew this for 
either professional good cheer or mock recklessness ; 
he was still uncertain when she added, “I have my furs.” 
That slow rage burned in him again. 


CHAPTER XIII 


N HOUR later, having made the lines of his thin 
A face again definite, he tenderly swathed his lank 
frame in a dressing gown of the correct wool, socks of 
wool, slippers of wool and a muffler of silk. He hoped 
he would not pay too dearly for this temerity— 
already he felt that ominous pressure at the top of 
his head. He raged at himself. In a burst of vanity— 
puzzling, because he could place no value of conse- 
quence upon the opinions of Miss Hicks—he had re- 
solved to show the girl that he wasn’t in the least afraid 
of things like the open air. And the court, flooded 
with a thin sunlight, looked treacherously chill. He 
hoped Miss Hicks would also find it chilly out there 
and be compelled to use the furs she had spoken of. 
He protected his head with a woolen cap and went 
out to recline in the wicker chaise longue. Miss Hicks 
had already covered this with a woolen blanket, and 
he tucked about his long legs the thick rug he had 
brought out, suppressing a shiver as he did so. 

“Oh, you’ve fixed yourself.” Miss Hicks stood at 
the doorway, running a perfunctory eye over his pro- 
tective garnishments. “Well, what did you want me 
to read?” 

He answered cheerfully, with that new hardiness of 
tone: “Oh, anything. Probably you have something 
of your own.” He was meaning to show not only forti- 
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tude for this daring exposure but that he was genial, 
tolerant. 

Miss Hicks brightened. Her set little mouth sur- 
prisingly relaxed in a smile of pure delight. The 
secret spring of this was that she had been wanting to 
read a second time that gripping novelization of the 
superfilm entitled Hell’s-Fury Brackett, to the name 
part of which the heroic Stanley Howard brought all 
the resources of his difficult art. She disappeared, run- 
ning. She returned, running, the colorful magazine 
clutched in both hands. He saw she had chosen some- 
thing especially pleasing. He prepared to be bored, 
but he would give no sign of this. In a well-equipped 
laboratory he was noting, under a high-power lens, the 
reactions of a unique bit of clotted motion. He would 
amass further data. 

Miss Hicks brought a chair for herself, but did not 
bring her furs. She had no wrap at all; nor in the 
sheer lawn waist did she shiver as he had done under 
his burden of wool. She seemed unaware that Feb- 
ruary sunlight was thin. Perhaps she had forgotten 
the furs. 

“Won’t you need a wrap?” he asked—he hated to 
see her carelessly catch something. 

She glanced at him, again brightly, glared at the 
sun, looked back at him with squinting eyes, said 
swiftly, “You’re so funny!” and put her still-peering 
gaze on the page before her. She read the important 
title in an important manner, flashed him another look 
to see if he were not instantly impressed by this, and 
darted into the narrative. 

In her voice of a purring roughness she read with a 
cool precision through the introductory passages, but 
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with mounting animation as she came to the fond 
description of the hero, that strong, silent man of the 
open, the man’s man, who yet revered true womanhood 
wherever found; handsome as a Greek god, in a woods- 
man’s costume that revealed every line of his muscular, 
well-poised figure. 

There was an especial reference to the muscular 
neck, almost sung by the reader in a way that caused 
one thin hand of the listener, in spite of himself, to 
go up, furtive and questing, to his own thin neck. So 
this was the sort of thing that moved them, sheer brawn 
with an irreducible minimum of mind; for it appeared 
even so early that Hell’s-Fury Brackett united no 
giant intellect to his physical perfections. It was said 
of him that he had the trusting mind of a child, and 
he was already shown being deceived by two such 
obvious scoundrels that a child who was not congeni- 
tally defective would have read their fiendish purpose 
at a mere glance. 

The drama waxed in tension, and with it the tones 
of Miss Hicks. Her speed increased; her words at a 
crisis had an emotional tendency to overlap. When 
Hell’s-Fury Brackett, his mind childish to the last, 
deliberately sought combat with the two obvious scoun- 
drels and three of their quite atrocious hirelings, and 
bested the five by his prowess, she was all but overcome. 
Unconscious of a listener now, she floundered in a 
vortex of fear and hope, stopping to read over the 
most pithy clauses of the fight or merely staring with 
wide eyes at the thrilling words. He watched her 
closely. He wished Schopenhauer could be there. 

The reader’s manner calmed, but her intensity grew, 
for she had reached the final scene prepared for by 
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the choice words, “Came a day when love found love.” 
Miss Hicks read with vibrant solemnity: 

* “My wonderful darling—my mate woman” he cried. 

“The lovely girl faltered, then raised her splendid 
orbs to his who had risked death, dishonor itself, for 
her sake; whose love for her had burned like a holy 
flame even when she had been foully led to believe him 
the basest of God’s creatures. Her eyes hung upon his. 

“*You—you, you!’ she murmured, dabbing at her 
eyes with an absurdly small handkerchief. 

‘Love has at last come into its own—our black 
days are past,’ he thrilled. 

“ ‘You—at last!’ she sighed. 

“Their lips met in a long, clinging kiss of purest 
passion.” 

The voice on those last lines had fallen to a tender 
hush. The reader looked off above the page, dreaming, 
he saw. She was being the mate woman won by physi- 
cal prowess, At last she turned her eyes on his. They 
were no longer of that almost hard surface brilliance. 
Now he could go down in them fathoms deep as into 
the lucent green of a southern sea. Momentarily he 
was lost in this thrilling descent. 

Then she recalled him, eager now, he detected, for 
assurance that he loved this wonder tale as she did. 
She waited with a bright, peering expectancy. 

He felt tolerant, warmly kind. If women were that 
way He shrugged but spoke gently, trying for a 
look of appreciation to vie with her own. 

“Exciting stuff,” he managed; then: “And not too 
subtle, is it?” 

She rewarded him with a new look of friendliness, 
making him glad she had been insensitive to the irony. 
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“No, not a bit,” she eagerly agreed. “It isn’t at all 
too subtle. I’m so glad you like it.” 

She was glad, indeed, and gave him at once another 
proof of some new confidence she had won from their 
common liking. She came over to stand above him. 

“You just ought to see some of the pictures,” she 
began, placing the open magazine before him. ‘“There, 
that’s Hell’s-Fury on snowshoes going into the frozen 
north. He doesn’t know yet that they’ve robbed his 
cache of provisions. And here’s Hell’s-Fury again, 
getting ready to chop down the big tree.” She called 
him Hell’s-Fury with affectionate familiarity. “And 
over here’s the fight where he knocks down every one 
of those five brutes that set on him.” Her voice 
warmed with generous indignation. “And look”—she 
turned a page—“over here’s Stanley Howard himself. 
Wasn’t it a shame he had to let his beard grow in the 
last half of the picture? I don’t see why he couldn’t 
have looked the part in a smooth face. Isn’t he a 
stunning creature, even just in evening clothes that 
way?” 

He obligingly studied the portrait, hiding the disdain 
he felt for this man, the disdain he felt for women as 
well. 

“What wonderful eyes he has, don’t you think?” 
murmured Miss Hicks. 

“Wonderful!” he contrived to echo. 

“Magnificently built, too.” 

“Very,” he managed. 

“Of course, his face would be almost too beautiful 
if he didn’t have all that strength; don’t you think so?” 

“Possibly.” He tried to be judicial. 

“A man like that ” She broke off, pondering. 
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“Naturally, women go foolish about him.” She pon- 
dered again. “Of course, he must get thousands of 
letters.” 

“Letters?” 

“Letters from women—sentimental, silly girls.” 

He caught a note in this that left it a little less than 
convincing. Despite the words, she was not feeling 
wholly scornful of these overcome creatures. She 
might even be nerving herself to All at once a new 
rage burned in him, one that seemed to have begun 
smoldering at his first sight of the pictured paragon 
who was very definitely and exhaustively everything 
that Rufus Billop was not. His tolerance had burned 
to ashes. He was raging, yet cool. 

“And a perfect dare-devil,” pursued the unconscious 
girl. ‘You ought to see what he did on a motorcycle, 
in his picture before this.” 

It determined Rufus Billop. If he was not a man 
that women would go foolish over, nevertheless he had 
his rights, and he would now exercise one. 

“Thanks so much,” he said, “and maybe you'll read 
something of mine for a bit. There’s a small brown 
volume on my table in there——” 

“Ts it about those anthrocentrics and atoms and 
things?” she demanded. “Because lots of those words 
I don’t know very well.” 

“Jt’s quite simple; you'll understand every word—a 
small brown volume on the table by the head of the 
bed.” 

“All right.” 

She was still in the friendly glow of her last reading, 
and went for the book. It was a brutal thing he meant 
to do, one he had shrunk from earlier. If only she had 
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been content with her silly reading and not enraged 
him with her spoken adoration of the dimple-chinned 
‘Stanley Howard. She had gone too far. She had 
brought this humiliation upon herself. He kept his 
eyes from her when she came back. He knew there was 
malice in them. But he would manage to watch her 
shame at the pitiless exposure of her sex now imminent. 

“Studies in Pessimism,” she announced, doubtfully ; 
then smiled at him, still with her friendly look. “Isn’t 
that just like you!” He made no sign of hearing. She 
began to spell out the name. “Oh, Schopenhauer! 
There’s a man of that name has a delicatessen place 
down on Western Avenue; good stuff he has, too; but 
of course it wouldn’t be the same.” 

“Tt wouldn’t,” he said, and Miss Hicks read at the 
place he marked, while he waited for the culmination 
of an anger he knew would instantly begin to swell. 
She read glibly enough, however, of the shallow trivi- 
ality of her sex, and he grew slightly impatient. Was 
she dense? 

“The only business that really claims their earnest 
attention is love, making conquests and everything con- 
nected with this—dress, dancing and so on.’?” Her 
voice did not falter then, nor when she read that 
women’s reason is of niggard dimensions, causing them 
to remain children their life long, preferring trifles to 
matters of the first importance; whereas man, by virtue 
of his superior reasoning faculty, does not live in the 
present only, like the brutes, but looks about him and 
considers the past and the future. 

The sole effect Rufus could discern was that Miss 
Hicks was inattentive to the book, allowing her mind 
and at times her eyes to be distracted by the bird that 
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so often sang from the bougainvillea. He had won a 
mate of sober hue, lacking his own gay neck and head 
coloring, and they were nest-building under the eaves 
of the near-by garage. Again and again, even in the 
midst of passages that should have caused tears of 
rage, the reader would glance from the book at this 
noisy activity. She calmly read that women are in- 
ferior to men in their sense of justice, less honorable, 
less conscientious. Dependent upon craft, they have 
an instinctive capacity for cunning, an ineradicable 
tendency to say what is not true. A woman perfectly 
truthful, not given to dissimulation, would be unthink- 
able. Normally she is false, faithless, treacherous, 
ungrateful. Perjury is so common among women that 
it might be questioned if in a court of justice they 
should ever be sworn at all. 

The reader was still apparently unmoved by the 
biting lines. She was glancing up oftener at the bird 
pair. He decided that a guarded self-possession alone 
sustained her. She was demonstrating before his eyes 
a rare gift for duplicity. 

“Jt is only the man whose intellect is clouded by 
sentimental impulses 79 There was an upward 
look at the noisy husband of the sober-hued bird, a 
longer look than usual. “Where was I—excuse me!. 
Oh, yes, ‘only the man whose intellect is clouded—that 
could give the name of the fair sex to that undersized, 
-narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped and _ short-legged 
race——’”” Again the reader’s eyes went dully from 
the page to lighten with interest as they found the 
birds. The thwarted listener addressed her with an 
impatience not wholly hidden. 

“Something interest you?” 
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She was apologetic, but pleasingly animated as 
Schopenhauer had not caused her to be. Not even the 
last acid epithets had flawed her serenity. 

“Oh, do excuse me; but I’ve been so interested watch- 
ing those birds. They’re killing; especially the hus- 
band. Do you see where they’re building the nest?” 
He had already seen this. “Well, watch her doing all 
the work while he sits around and sings. There she 
comes with another straw! Doesn’t he look on in the 
grandest way? There they both go! Isn’t he atten- 
tive? He'll sing while she looks for something else. 
Here she comes !” 

“Here they both come,” he icily pointed out, “and 
you’ll notice he has a straw of his own.” 

“So he has—that’s the first stroke of work he’s done 
today.” 

They watched the birds, perched now on a weather 
vane surmounting the garage roof. The dull little 
wife swooped to the construction work under the 
eaves. The husband, proudly mounting his straw, 
remained on his perch, twisting his head vivaciously. 

“Fle’s saying he isn’t used to this sort of thing,” 
insisted Miss Hicks. The wife appeared. She fluttered 
anxiously to the weather vane, tilting side glances at 
her mate. “She’s telling him to hurry down there and 
build his nice big straw into the wall,” Miss Hicks 
disclosed. Then she gasped, “Will you look at that!” 

The husband had been overcome by a vocal impulse. 
He opened wide his beak, and the released straw fell 
nearly to the ground before it was caught by a breeze 
and borne off beyond recovery. But neither of the 
homing pair had regarded the straw. The husband 
sang—a melodious shaking of silver wires in his full 
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throat—while his mate, forgetting all vexations of 
labor, listened ecstatically, fluttering about him in a 
frantic sincerity of applause. 

“There!” said Miss Hicks. ‘Wasn’t that like a man 
—and like a woman?” 

“Of course, genius is only found in the male,” he 
answered coldly. 

“That male in his red vest is simply a loafer,” said 
Miss Hicks warmly. 

“Women,” he began oracularly, “lacking genius, have 
no knowledge of any art, rarely any intelligent love for 
it. You’ll find something to that effect »? He broke 
off casually. “By the way, were you interested in 
that?” He pointed to the book. 

“In what? Oh, this funny book? Well, I suppose 
it’s interesting enough. It isn’t anything I’d get up in 
the night to read.” 

“But he seems to have studied your sex a lot.” 

“Does he? I didn’t notice.” 

“Do you think he tells the truth?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Why shouldn’t he if he studied 
a lot? I don’t know, though. I never thought much 
about women myself.” 

He gave up. Miss Hicks seemed to regard her sex as 
something from which she was apart. Or did she? 
Was she expertly dissembling? Her look, at least, was 
still entirely frank. 

“There’s a woman up there for him if he wants to 
study some more.” 

She indicated the adoring wife of the songster as she 
left him. 

He had discovered women; but, plainly, he hadn’t 
mapped them. 


CHAPTER XIV 


E AWOKE the next morning in a state of what 

he carefully described to himself as continuous 

cerebral activity following on external stimulus. Aunt 

Beulah, later on, put it more simply. She said he had 

become so tired of himself day after day that he was 

having the fantods, a diagnosis he neither relished nor 
accepted. 

Still later, Seaver spread in interested quarters a 
rumor—never reaching its subject—that he was wor- 
ried about something, adding that worry was bad even 
for the strong. This was the day that his three solici- 
tous friends called upon Rufus Billop in rapid succes- 
sion. They hoped to learn that Seaver had been unduly 
concerned, 

The day began with Rufus being sulky over his 
breakfast. He knew he was sulky and rather rejoiced 
in it. Men were the superior race; to be gruff and 
taciturn was their probably exclusive privilege. His 
mood persisted while Miss Hicks arranged fresh poin- 
settias in the green bowl and yellow jasmine in a glass 
vase. He noted that her coloring went pleasingly with 
both flowers, then reflected that she would know this 
herself even better than he. 

She was cheerful this morning, undashed by printed 
pessimism, Contrary to her custom, she flung him 
several careless remarks, of which he took scant notice. 
She was too much like a mother sparing little words to 
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a sick child. Sulkily and quite furtively he watched 
her operations with the damp dust cloth. She had 
begun her usual careless humming, quite as if no savant 
had ever published the weakness, levity and double- 
dealing of her unbeautiful sex. He had a savage im- 
pulse to tell her bluntly that she had been evolved in 
Central Asia from an arboreal ape, probably a gibbon, 
and this at a date comparatively recent. But it was 
likely this would not abash her. Probably she would 
say it was just like him. He had already learned to 
shun the deductive method in his study of her. He 
felt a purely scientific yearning to be inside her brain 
for an hour. Yet even there he would find only con- 
fusion. 

She came to run the cloth over his table. On it lay 
the volume of Schopenhauer. Her movements slowed. 
Very carefully she wiped the dust from around it, go- 
ing close to the book’s edges, but not touching them. 
She looked to him from the book and back again, run- 
ning her cloth aimlessly over the polished top of the 
table. This was an overture; he ignored it. He ap- 
peared to have other things on his mind. 

Observing she was not met at least halfway, the girl 
at last took up the book, pretended that it needed her 
cloth. She wiped both sides with excessive care. In 
wiping the edges she permitted the book to fall open 
as if by accident. This subterfuge had no merit. As 
he continued to ignore her, she idly turned the leaves. 
Then she vocalized the sniffing sound he had heard 
from her the day she came, the sound that ““Humph!” 
renders as inaccurately as ever the human side face was 
rendered in early Egyptian portraiture. She, after a 
moment of silence, repeated this meaningful sound. 
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The watcher was still mute, still a furtive watcher. She 
read chapter headings from the book—On the Suffer- 
ings of the World, On the Vanity of Existence, On 
Women. 

“T should think so! On women, indeed!” The sniff 
ensued. “And here’s one that must be good—On Sui- 
cide. I suppose he recommends it, the grouchy old 
bachelor !”’ 

He was directly addressed; to ignore was no longer 
graceful. 

“T think he doesn’t exactly recommend it. He merely 
denies that it’s a crime, He says it’s an experiment— 
rather a clumsy one.” 

He was thinking: “‘So she was affected by that blast 
after all! She’s been looking up Schopenhauer, or how 
would she know he was a bachelor?” 

She closed the book decisively. 

‘“He’s welcome to his old experiments.”” She moved 
away, paused at a sudden thought. “Tl never go to 
that delicatessen place again. He’s probably a cousin 
or something.” ; 

He stared blankly at her, then recalled her curious 
trade item of the day before. Her brain pattern must 
be not only complex but entirely without a design; 
nothing humanly delineable. He would be lost in its 
mazes. She had her being in another world from his; 
probably all women did. The worlds might interpene- 
trate, but there would be no contact, no direct com- 
munication, 

It was then that Aunt Beulah, after Miss Hicks had 
gone, found him in the state she so crudely outlined. 
She hoped he would pull out of it, with Miss Hicks to 
nurse him, 
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“And I’m right glad that that Miss Schultz ain’t 
here yet any more,” she confided, “I just know this 
girl will work wonders with you. And she’s so young 
and pretty—not at all a flouncer. I never could have 
stood a flouncer.” 

“Tm all right,” he mournfully assured her. “I’m 
feeling better than I have any right to feel after the 
years of sickness T’ve gone through. But, Aunt 
Beulah’”—he became solemn—“I want to ask you 
something. Are women all—well, you know—queer, or 
queerish? Have they always been so? Was my own 
mother so?” 

“You talk like a child,” she retorted. “It’s only the 
queerishness of men that makes women seem queer. 
Don’t you suppose women think men are queer—even if 
they don’t go around blabbing it to all comers?” 

“But doesn’t a man ever get to understand them, so 
he no longer thinks they’re queer?” 

Aunt Beulah shifted her weight to the other foot, 
placed a hand on a broadened hip and delicately 
twitched a lock of the very yellow hair into place above 
one ear, regarding him the while with an amiable yet 
secretive eye. 

“Some men think they get there,” she said. “But 
they’re up-and-coming men. They can’t do it by stay- 
ing in bed and taking medicine from a doctor that 
thinks he’s all seven pillars of the house of wisdom. 
Why don’t you get up and find out a few things for 
yourself?” 

“T sat out in the court two hours yesterday,” he 
offered, “and felt really better for it. I was even 


hungry last night.” 
“You reckless thing!’ said Aunt Beulah. She chuck- 
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led, visibly, to her waist. “But you’ll do worse, if you 
keep on thinking of the fair sex, as they sometimes 
call us.” 

She went out with a grim smile. He had never before 
seen anything grim in her, and she had left him back in 
his maze. Her own queerness was right there, close up 
under her fair skin. She was probably as queer as the 
other one. 

It was at this juncture of bafflement—Aunt Beulah a 
baffler !—that Seaver found him and became so puzzled 
that he must report to his clients at an informal meeting 
in the office of G. W. Clinch, Real Estate Dealer. 

“Some change taking place,” he told them. “TI can’t 
make out what. He’s worried, but it isn’t a worry that 
depresses. It seems to elevate him. He gabbles like a 
fever patient. I thought he really had a temperature 
till I found out different. He could hardly keep still 
long enough for it. I was afraid he’d burst out again 
and bite the glass in two.” 

“Talked like a man with a couple of drinks ahead,” 
suggested Mr. Clinch. 

“Eixactly—but on some intoxicant that isn’t alco- 
holic.” 

‘What more natural?” demanded Mr. McIntosh. 
“I told ye all! Inebriated he is by that dewy wild rose 
that’s clutched her tendrils about his withered carcass 
all unbeknownst. He’s taking notice at last.” 

“Not a sign of it,” said Seaver with decision. ‘His 
gabble is not of her, and he pays her less attention than 
he would any of you. JI tell you he doesn’t know she’s 
there. All he does know is that someone brings him 
things. And for that matter, she doesn’t know he’s 
there. If he was taking notice, wouldn’t you catch him 
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looking with those queer burnt-out eyes of his? 
Wouldn’t you see it in the look, if it was only half a 
second long? Of course you would! And if anything 
was between them, wouldn’t you feel it, sitting there 
with both in the room? Nothing more’s between them 
than between this office and that real estate place across. 
the street.” 

“Mighty little business that dump is doing,” ob- 
served Clinch, diverted by this comparison. 

“Something keeps telling me——” began Mr. Peck. 
He considered briefly. “That little maid is secretive; 
you can’t be sure about her. And he’s secretive—did 
that ever occur to you? Both of them—tighter than 
new drums—about as outgiving as’—old Mr. Peck 
labored for a telling symbol of reticence—“as the 
Pacific Ocean on a ca’m day; not a breath moving, not. 
a ripple; but think of the doings down below!” 

They regarded each other, struck by this unwonted 
fluency in Mr. Peck. 

“Not a chance,” said Seaver at last. 

“But what does he gabble about?” Mr. McIntosh 
wanted to know. ‘“‘What would be the text of his 
discourse?” 

“Practically everything,” answered Seaver with a. 
despairing gesture. “Men, women, the brute beasts, 
creation at large, sociology, biology, scientific material- 
ism and the erratic manifestations of the good old 
human mind as formed by God Almighty, in whom he 
supremely disbelieves.” 

“Not an atheist—impossible!” McIntosh was 
shocked. The intimation was that he might now have 
little concern about the health of Rufus Billop had this 
information not been kept from him. 
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“Worse,” said Seaver. “He’s a regular Scotch Pres- 
byterian atheist. You should hear him spout about 
free will and determinism! He was going good this 
morning. Was I a mechanist or a vitalist? If so, why? 
Did I regard the organism as a machine controlled 
exclusively by physico-chemical laws or did I think it 
had some directive force of a nonmaterial nature un- 
known to science?” 

“But, man, he needs only a bit of calm arguing 
with,” broke in Mr. McIntosh. “It’s more than pos- 
sible I could sit down with the lad quietly—say, the 
two of us some fine afternoon is 

“Don’t try it,” warned Seaver. “You don’t know 
where he’d have you in twenty minutes, and he’d do the 
talking. It would be talking. He doesn’t stoop to 
argument.” 

“Two could play at that game,” urged Mr. McIn- 
tosh, very plainly holding back convictions of his own 
prowess. 

“What's it all about, anyway?” demanded Clinch. 

“About that,’ explained Seaver. “Free will— 
whether he can do what he wants to; or determinism 
—whether he has to do precisely what he does today 
because of what he did the day he was ten years old, or, 
for that matter, because of what some ape ancestor did 
on a certain day a million years ago. What’s really 
bothering him—at least, all I could make out—he wants 
to know if he’s being swept along some certain course 
because he was fated to be from the beginning, or is it 
something he can beat if he fights hard enough.” 

“Man, oh, man!” The thin lips of Mr. McIntosh 
worked eloquently. “If I could have but a moment’s 
talk with him! The doctrine of predestination oe 
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“Hey, Mac! Muffle down!” Mr. Clinch gave this 
order commandingly, then his tone fell to pleading. 
“This is serious. We got no time for sermons.” He 
turned to Seaver. “Well, what is this course he thinks 
he’s being swept along because mebbe he can’t help 
himself ?”” 

‘“‘That’s to find out. Our friend here with the lust for 
religious controversy still lighting his gloomy eyes”— 
he indicated Mr. McIntosh—“suggests it’s the girl, but 
I can assure you she’s not one of his troubles. I can 
see pretty deep into that water of Peck’s ocean. Well, 
then, what else? I’d have suspected, myself, that he 
was trying to decide whether he had to die because it 
was predetermined before he was even a monkey, or 
whether he could stiffen up enough free will to fight it 
off for us 

“I tell ye, it’s all been settled,” broke in the still 
unquelled McIntosh. “I could prove to him ae 

“But it doesn’t seem to be his health at all,’ con- 
tinued Seaver, ignoring the interruption. “You’d be 
surprised to see how he’s forgotten about his health—no 
new symptoms, no telling me where he felt queer yes- 
terday, no asking if I don’t think his diet is too rich in 
proteins, no asking me to look at his tongue. This 
morning he was irritated when I put the thermometer 
in his mouth, and always before he’s been like a big-eyed 
kid you’re working a new toy for. I’m puzzled, and I 
say so. No good pretending.” 

“Right you are, Doc; never pretend while we got a 
cool six hundred thousand at stake.” Mr. Clinch here- 
upon frowned in deep thought. 

“A cool six hundred and fifty thousand,” corrected 
‘Mr. Peck. 
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“Tt may be warm before we get it,” suggested Mr. 
McIntosh gloomily. “It may even be hot. And not 
forgetting the mere bagatelle of one hundred thousand” 
—this sarcasm grated on Mr. Peck, who winced—“that 
we may have seen the last of,” concluded the speaker. 

“Anyway, you men know as much as I do,” said 
Seaver, rising. ‘“He’s in a strange state of mind. I 
don’t guess the cause, and I’m not sure if it’s helping to 
win or helping to lose your money. I'l tell you more 
about it a week from now. That’s certain; what goes 
up must come down—or keep on going up.” 

“Mebbe I better run out and take a look at the lad,” 
suggested Clinch. “I ain’t a doctor, and I don’t know 
what this determination means, and I’d like to see some 
wise guy teach me out of a book that I ain’t got a per- 
fectly free will of my own. But I got an eye for men, 
just the same, or I wouldn’t have been breaking even in 
this game for thirty years—breaking even, eh?” He 
paused to give this absurd understatement its rightful 
humorous values. “So mebbe after a little man-to-man 
chat with the boy I’ll have the right steer for you.” 

Seaver shrugged wearily. 

“Go to it,” he urged. “I’ve talked till I’m hoarse.” 

Paramus Peck, dealer in high-class securities, now 
spoke up. “I may do the same,” he admitted. “I been 
seventy-nine years learning not to distrust my God- 
given intuitions.” 

“Yd terribly like to present a few phases of sound 
doctrine to the bewildered lad,’ admitted Mr. Mc- 
Intosh. He was eager with pure benevolence. 

“Go on, all of you,” urged Seaver. ‘Heckle him, 
nag him, wear him down. You’re doing it on your own 
money—not mine.” 
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So it befell this day that Rufus Billop was gratified 
by the calls of his three solicitous friends—those care- 
less, kind old Westerners who had so warmly interested 
themselves in his well-being after a hearty fashion that 
promised in the end to have been sheer, costly be- 
nevolence. So it befell, too, that he was further in- 
structed in the devious ways of women, acquiring data 
of amazing significance upon which to brood himself 
deeper into the gulch of bewilderment where he 
floundered. 

Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Peck arrived almost simulta- 
neously, though the former had preceded the latter by 
enough time to make his host especially glad when 
Mr. Peck came. For Mr. McIntosh had, after but 
scant ceremonies of greeting, plunged into an exposi- 
tion of Calvinistic tenets with a fervor indicating that 
he meant to be exhaustive. His listener, at first puz- 
zled, became alarmed. Mr. McIntosh was a charming 
old gentleman, careless with his money, and had given 
every proof of sincere devotion. He was not a man to 
be lightly hurt or even dismayed. Yet he was naively 
uttering truisms based upon a doctrine long outmoded, 
and absurdly postulating that his hearer and himself 
stood, in starting, upon the same basic foundation. 
They might differ for the moment in details of struc- 
ture, but not upon fundamentals. It was plainly the 
old man’s intention that even their variance in super- 
structure should endure for not more than the moment. 

He must not be lightly hurt; he could not be told 
that he was the anomaly of an early idolater expound- 
ing an early theology to the fine flowering of twentieth- 
century science. He was too old to be instructed, too 
kindly to be affronted, yet within five minutes he had 
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become stifling. His listener was already squirming 
under the sharp glance and the rapid fire of outworn 
patter. He could only murmur, “Yes, yes!’ when in- 
frequent periods were come to. 

“And now you'll be saying, ‘What of the West- 
minster Catechism?’ ” declared the old man—with a 
confidence quite baseless. ‘‘You’ll be wanting your 
memory refreshed, no doubt. Very well! Very weil!” 
Back of his bright eyes he implacably prepared the 
refreshment and drew a long breath for its bestowal. 
“Now, firstly, we'll be taking that particular clause or 
section dealing with the foreordination of God’s crea- 
tures and the apparently mysterious, not to say illogi- 
cal—at first glance—conclusions imperatively to be 
drawn from i 

He looked crossly up at Mr. Peck, who had been 
shown in. 

“Oh, it’s you, Peck!’ he said shortly, in his heart 
feeling the anger of the foiled orator. 

His listener, however, was powerless to hold back a 
little gasp of pure joy at the sight of the second old 
friend. Mr. Peck, with delight, reflected that he had 
never yet seen the young man with so pleased a face. 
He seemed to exhale some inner rapture; the clasp of 
his thin hand was newly firm. 

“So glad, Mr. Peck! You don’t know how pleased 
I am to see you!” 

Mr. Peck thought he did know; it showed plain in 
the lad’s face. He also thought that Seaver had made 
a mountain out of some trifling molehill. This beam- 
ing young fellow was no cause for worry, even at odds 
of six and a half to one. 

“You look better than ever,” exclaimed Mr. Peck 
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sincerely. “Sharp as a whip, bright as a new penny— 
that’s the word!” 

“Sit down, do,” urged his host. “Draw up that 
chair. Mr. McIntosh, here, has been a long time trying 
to cheer me up.” 

“Less than ten minutes,” put in Mr. McIntosh, who 
had fallen morose. 

“And he was succeeding. He’s very interesting. 
But we won’t burden him any farther, now that you’ve 
come.” 

“?T'was no burden,” insisted Mr. McIntosh. 

His pupil ignored this—almost with intention, it 
seemed to the old man. His eyes clung fondly to Mr. 
Peck, with but a swift side glance for the evangelist. 

“And while he’s resting, Mr. Peck, tell me all about 
yourself. You’ve been well, of course.” 

Mr. Peck had little to tell about himself; he had 
never told anyone much about himself, and he was 
there to learn all about Rufus Billop. The chap was 
secretive. Even at this instant there was something 
false in his geniality. It was unflattering; but Mr. 
Peck coldly knew that Rufus Billop had no earnest 
wish to be told all about Mr. Peck. He was hiding 
something, holding it back. What was it? 

“You tell me all about yourself,” he insisted. ‘Tell 
me how strong you’re getting, and all like that. And 
how’s the sweet young nurse treating you?” He 
wouldn’t be satisfied until he saw that nurse with her 
charge, no matter what Seaver said. “And why isn’t 
she on the job?” he concluded with humorous complaint. 

“The nurse?”” Mr. Peck’s young friend seemed puz- 
zled, briefly. “Oh, the nurse—Miss Hicks! She must 
be around.” 
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Miss Hicks appeared at the door. It was in shadow, 
but she seemed to illumine this. 

“You called, Mr. Billop?” 

He noted that this was in her best professional 
manner, the key one of wholly artificial sweetness. 

“Aha!? Mr. Peck beamed. ‘“Here’s the little lady 
herself.” 

“Here’s Mr. McIntosh, too,” said Rufus. 

Miss Hicks advanced into the room. 

“Good morning!” she said, with the effect of making 
both callers feel intrusive. She was cordial, techni- 
cally, but not enraptured. 

“No, I didn’t call,” said Rufus. 

“Is she not a charming sight?” said Mr. Mcintosh. 
“And so winning in those chaste habiliments of her 
calling!’ 

‘“Well put,” conceded Mr. Peck. ‘“‘She’s as beautiful 
as—as an actress.” He considered he had gone to 
extremes in his praise. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Hicks, and went to remove 
the speck of dust that had apparently been noticeable 
on a picture frame from across the considerable width 
of the room. 

“And how’s Mr. Clinch?” asked Rufus. 

Miss Hicks, Mr. Peck saw, had apparently deflected 
none of his interest from his callers. 

“T heard him asking about you this very morning— 
kind of wondering if the young lady here was taking 
good care of you.” 

Mr. Peck’s glance was keen. He saw a shade of 
boredom flit across his young friend’s face. 

“Oh, the nurse—yes, she’s excellent, she’s doing 
famously, I’m quite satisfied.” He languidly raised a 
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hand to brush aside this casual matter. “And why 
didn’t you fetch Mr. Clinch with you? I’ve felt lost, 
not seeing any of you for so long.” 

Mr. Peck was thinking, ‘Can I be wrong, can Seaver 
be right ?” 

“We knew that exquisite attentions would be lavished 
on you by this angel of mercy,” parried Mr. McIntosh. 

Behind them Rufus was now shocked to detect Miss 
Hicks in the swift performance of a facial maneuver 
expertly depicting mockery. He was more deeply 
shocked to observe, when Mr. McIntosh turned quickly, 
that she saved herself by modulating this unlovely 
contortion into a smile.of broad coquetry. This was 
the most arrant duplicity. The grimace at this kind 
friend was objectionable, and he was startled by the 
proof that Schopenhauer must have left much unsaid. 
Mr. Peck read disapproval in Rufus’s glance at the 
girl, 

He thought: “Seaver must have been right. He’s 
not taken notice.” 

“Mr. Billop is doing nicely,”’ said Miss Hicks; “but 
no thanks to me.” 

Her manner in this speech moved Mr. McIntosh to 
surpass himself. 

“You’re a sly minx,” He announced. “You know 
it’ll be you that’s blandished him from his little ills. 
I see it in those bonny eyes. And that’s right, my dear 
—wheedle him from all his ruinous fancies.” 

“You embarrass me,” protested Miss Hicks. “I 
know your kind with the smooth tongue. I shan’t 
stay.” She moved to the door. 

Rufus Billop was shocked anew. This was not Miss 
Hicks at all. What could be made of a creature who 
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so lightly assumed a part foreign to her nature? He 
had not looked at her. He was, Mr. Peck saw, bored 
by her repartee. Mr. Peck was convinced. He arose. 

“Well, I’ll be on my way. I just looked in to find 
what the good word was.” He shook hands with 
Rufus. ‘Mac, T’ll run you downtown if you're 
coming.” 

Mr. McIntosh had journeyed here on a street car, 
and the offer tempted him. On the other hand, if Peck 
went Rufus saw him deliberating. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh glanced at Rufus and detected a lively uneasi- 
ness there. Still, he might be foreseeing that he’d have 
no sound refutation of the McIntosh arguments. 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Peck,” pleaded Rufus. “We 
haven’t had half a talk.” 

It was then, while Mr. Peck pleaded engagements, 
that Mr. Clinch entered. Mr. McIntosh sighed and 
gave over his mission. 

“Hello, Clinch! All right, Paramus, I'll be going 
with you. But remember the points I made, young 
man.” 

He had turned to Rufus, shaking hands doubtingly 
as with one not wholly persuaded to reason. 

“T will, I will!” : 

Mr. McIntosh thought: “A very sincere young chap. 
Peck’s wrong about him being secretive.” 

_ The two left after vain glances at the door that had 
shut out Miss Hicks. 

“Well, old boy!’ Mr. Clinch was roughly cordial. 
He shook hands in a man-to-man fashion and trod the 
rug at a genial pace, thumbs in armholes. His defi- 
nitely checked suit shed an aroma of homespun and 
prosperity. He was as a repeated float of Success in 
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an endless parade, or perhaps Health Conquering Sick- 
ness. The light rays made merry with his high ex- 
posure of skull. His scarlet cravat, even the winged 
insect fabricated of diamonds that pinned it, were not 
so luminous. “Getting husky, eh?” he continued. “So 
I hear from Seaver, anyway. That’s good, that’s 
good. Never say die, what? Attaboy! I keep telling 
these men all you want is a little more get-up-and-get. 
You got the good old stuff in you; need a little shove, 
that’s all. You’ll soon show ’em—show us all.” 

“Thanks,” said Rufus, feebly now. Mr. Clinch 
always made him feel feeble. “I do seem better—at 
least I think I do. Of course, it’s confusing at times; 
I can’t quite tell how I do feel; but I think I’m better, 
and you must know how anxious I am to be better. 
Don’t think I ever forget what you men have at stake 
in me—how much I « 

“Now, now, now!” Mr. Clinch broke in, hiding under 
his gruff manner, Rufus thought, a deep and very real 
feeling. “I didn’t come out here this lovely morning 
to talk money.” He snapped contemptuous fingers. 
“Money!’? He sneered. “It’s a man I came to see. 
A man’s more than any money any day. I wanted to 
get a good look at you and be sure Seaver wasn’t 
kidding himself. And, by the way, how’s the new nurse 
treating you? I don’t see her about. She ain’t neg- 
lecting her work is she?” 

“Indeed not; she’s on the job.” Rufus called, ‘‘Miss 
Hicks !” 

The nurse came. 

“Miss Hicks, here’s another of my friends 

Miss Hicks nodded sharply and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Peck!” 
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“Good morning, sister; but you got me wrong. 
I’m eh 

“Tt’s Mr. Clinch,” Rufus helpfully put in. 

“The idea of mixing me with that old boy!’ said 
Mr. Clinch genially. “Say, he’s got a good thirty-year 
jump on me!” 

“Really?” said Miss Hicks with what Rufus Billop 
instantly knew for an interest wholly false. “How 
stupid of me! Seeing you only a few times, I took 
you for about the same age.” 

She casually straightened the frame of A Night in 
Venice. 

“Ho, ho! That’s a good one!” Clinch strode the 
rug with a vigor he knew had long left old Paramus 
Peck. “Anyway, how do you like your job by this 
time, young lady?” 

“Well enough,” said Miss Hicks. “Of course, nurs- 
ing is nursing.” 

“Well, sister, let me tell you something. If I lay 
there in his place”—a blunt thumb indicated the place 
of Rufus Billop—“You wouldn’t have many idle mo- 
ments. I’d be calling you constantly. Hey, Billop, 
old boy?” 

He turned to peer humorously at the man in bed. 
Behind him Miss Hicks once more that day behaved 
regrettably with her face. She drew down the corners 
of her mouth, plumped out her cheeks, wrinkled her 
nostrils, and scowled above half-submerged eyes. Mr. 
Clinch detected a swift look of concern in the eyes of 
Rufus Billop and turned quickly about to Miss Hicks, 
who faced him with a flattered smile. 

“You men!’ she retorted. 

Mr. Clinch felt that he was at last being noticed; 
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he was even being met halfway. He beamed roguishly 
on the girl; he seemed to expand, to gather more and 
more light. Then he was inspired. 

“Say, young lady, you can’t have so much fun here. 
I’d think you’d want to get a night off now and then, 
move out and mix a bit where the mixing’s good.” The 
blunt thumb again veered to Rufus Billop. “Can’t 
you get him to let you off some evening? He ain’t 
cross when you ask, is he?” 

The invalid hoped Miss Hicks would not snub his 
friend too pointedly. He waited in rather a panic of 
doubt, however, fearing a speech that would have im- 
proved the quality of that unseen grimace. Then he 
was advanced in his new study. 

*“T don’t know,”’ said Miss Hicks. “I never asked 
him.” 

She was monstrously, in his very presence—the in- 
forming volume she had read from in plain sight— 
affecting a girlish timidity. 

“Time you did,” boomed Mr. Clinch with gusto. 
“And the sooner the better.” Miss Hicks stood with 
downcast eyes. “Let’s see, this is Tuesday—movie- 
actors’ night down at Sunset. How about getting off 
for dinner there? I'll have my limousine here at seven 
—dance a lot, see all the stars, do you good. What 
say?” 

Miss Hicks glanced up at Mr. Clinch from under 
a tremendous sweep of raven lashes. Her eyes were 
soft, their deeps vast. She smiled wistfully. Rufus 
Billop stared aghast. 

“That’s dear of you, Mr. Clinch, if only Mr. 
Billop——” 

The wistful glance was wafted to him. He raised 
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a hand stiffly in what might be taken for a consenting 
gesture. 

“Oh, don’t bother about me,” he said. 

Miss Hicks looked grateful. 

“If you’re positive——” 

He stiffly made another gesture of assurance, 

“Certainly, Miss Hicks.” 

Miss Hicks ceased to be wistful, ceased to droop 
with wistfulness. She drew herself up, buoyantly threw 
back her head and gurgled with laughter. Mr. Clinch 
laughed with her, boomingly. 

“Jolly, what?” he inquired. 

“Ripping!” said Miss Hicks, and stepped to the door 
that led to the living room. Here she turned to reward 
Mr. Clinch with a glance that appalled the onlooker 
in bed. It was languishing! Then she turned and 
called with a vibrant, rising inflection, “Aunt Beulah!” 

Aunt Beulah came, treading softly in something 
easy for the feet. Miss Hicks clapped her hands in a 
pretty burst of excitement. 

“Oh, Aunt Beulah, isn’t Mr. Clinch the loveliest 
thing? It’s actors’ night at Sunset—Tuesday, you 
know Pe 

Aunt Beulah’s eyes were quickly agleam. 

“Yes, yes, dearie!” 

“And Mr. Clinch thought of it, like a dear, and— 
the loveliest plan—he wants you and me to dine with 
him there. His limousine will be here at seven, and 
won’t we have the grandest time?” 

Rufus Billop turned a stricken face to the wall. 
He might endure listening, but he could no longer look 
on. It was too dreadful. He heard Aunt Beulah 
first. 
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“Why, Mr. Clinch, how’d you ever come to think of 
anything so stunning? And me dying to dance! I 
guess you must have read my mind. Mr. Rush always 
used to say mind was greater than matter Well, 
well!” 

He waited a long time for the response of Mr. Clinch, 
holding his breath till his face burned, and his ears 
rang. Not for any bribe would he have consented to 
look at Mr. Clinch’s face. Then the voice came. It 
was still a hearty voice, yet not the full voice of Clinch. 
It had been subdued, chastened. There was even a 
note in it suggesting awe. 

“It’s kind of you to accept, Mrs. Rush. My limou- 
sine at seven—good dinner—dances—movie stars ae 

He ended lamely, almost with a gulp. 

“It was perfectly adorable of you to think of asking 
us,” came crisply from Miss Hicks. 

“Not at all, not at all!’ The tone of Mr. Clinch | 
was now lofty. “I just thought the little girl might 
be shut up here too close,” he was explaining to Aunt 
Beulah. “All work and no play, eh? And so I thought 
the little girl and—and you *? He broke off to 
bid a tremulous farewell to Rufus. “Good-by, old man. 
See you again soon.” 

The invalid extended a hand, but avoided the eyes 
of his caller. Presently a door closed upon him. 

Out in the living room were vivacious, husky whis- 
pers, giggles poorly suppressed, then the plain words 
from Aunt Beulah: ‘“‘Of course, dearie! I knew it the 
minute I caught your eye.” 

Poor Schopenhauer! He had but scratched the 
surface. 


CHAPTER XV 


OR the rest of the day Rufus Billop was made 

to feel an intruder, a nuisance, an incubus. Miss 
Hicks fell out of her routine, performed her duties at 
irregular times, absently, at random, humming confi- 
dentially to herself in a manner that shut him from 
her world. Aunt Beulah forgot his existence. The 
women maintained a running exchange of high-keyed 
talk. Broken bits came to him, of gowns, slippers, 
hair, nails, hurried remembrances of overlooked items, 
of repairs neglected; but never a word of Rufus Billop, 
a minor planet, who had destructively smashed into a 
superior luminary, to be absorbed, no longer re- 
membered. 

He grew sullen under the blithe neglect. He mounted 
to sarcasm with Miss Hicks. Even this left him be- 
yond her consciousness. . She would have the air of 
listening patiently but vainly. She got the general 
import of his requests and directions, but never their 
acid quality. She tended him automatically, as one 
tranced. He wondered at her hardness. She had be- 
haved in his presence with a brazen lack of rectitude; 
she could not but know that her treatment of Mr. 
Clinch, her deliberate misunderstanding of his plain 
intention, should incur the sternest reprobation. Yet 
she was without shame. Indeed, she was exulting in 
the paltry fruits of her peculiarly feminine infamy. 
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He had found some amusement in that first alarming 
discovery of women. He had felt that even Schopen- 
hauer dealt with the creatures rather as a garrulous 
poet than as a scientist scrupulously recording ob- 
served phenomena. He had done the philosopher 
injustice. He had for himself broadly surveyed his dis- 
covered country, started lightly down an inviting thor- 
oughfare, and was now lost in a narrow defile between 
precipitous cliffs. He was unable to turn back, and 
the still descending path was beset with pitfalls. 
Every protective instinct shrilly warned him of danger. 

He tried to stifle these warnings with a resort to 
ordered reasoning. What peril could threaten? He 
was learning things he had never learned before. That 
was all. And this Miss Hicks—he was careful thus to 
designate her in thought—was a lay figure employed 
in their demonstration; one with power to confuse, 
astound, bewilder, even to displease, but not to hurt. 

Voices came from the living room. 

“T keep away from these shop-pays. Plain shops 
for me. The others sting you for about the same 
stuff.” This was Aunt Beulah. 

*_nale-green chiffon, with touches of silver— 
right off the bargain rack, but really you wouldn’t 
think it.” This was Miss Hicks. They absurdly 
thought it unnecessary to reply, or even to consider 
each other’s speeches. 

“J thought first it might make me look too girlish”— 
Aunt Beulah was cheeping like a bird—“and, of course, 
my figure does look mature in spite of everything.” 

“Murder, here’s a run in this stocking!” 

“It was pretty raw, dearie, the way you handled 
him.” 
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“Raw! It was rawer than anything you could find 
in a butcher shop, but I had to. What else could I 
do?” Miss Hicks closed on a note of infantile plead- 
ing. She paused, then in an exasperated denunciation: 
“The old fresh!’ 

Aunt Beulah giggled high in her throat. She 
giggled at the discomfiture of one who had shown him- 
self a true friend to Rufus Billop. Worse, she giggled 
at a gentleman whose coerced hospitality she was 
about to accept under circumstances that should have 
caused a good woman a great discomfiture. 

“Old double dome!” said Miss Hicks. “His first 
chin you can’t see at all!” 

The listener winced; but, after all, nothing decenter 
could now be expected from this source. 

“Double dome! That’s good!” applauded Aunt 
Beulah heartlessly. She giggled again. 

“**My limousine will be here at seven sige bs 
compelled inference was that Miss Hicks believed her- 
self to be imitating the voice and manner of the injured 
Mr. Clinch. “ ‘My limousine.” He brought it in 
twenty times if he did once—‘My limousine’! Her 
lingering on the syllables was oily. ‘“‘He’s bound to 
have a shock, though, some day soon. There’s another 
limousine in town already—I saw it yesterday.” Her 
voice strained under the heavy labor of this sarcasm. 

“And it’s a good thing I didn’t order those chops 
for dinner.” Aunt Beulah was saying this when he 
again caught her voice. 

Chops! He thought of chops indignantly. 

‘We'll make him order chicken in a casserole,” said 
Miss Hicks. “You know—with fresh mushrooms and 
lots of little things cut up in that rich sauce, and just 
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a tiny bit of onion flavor *? Her tone reeked with 
sensuality. 

The listener shuddered, believing that she smacked 
her lips. Chicken and onions—and chops! His mind 
went back to the unordered chops. Their image was 
repulsive—raw things in a butcher shop, but not so 


raw as The girl had said so herself—boasted 
of it. 
aS real filet lace’—it came irrelevantly from 


Aunt Beulah—“a good two inches wide and splendid 
quality—a dollar-five a yard. How they can ever do 
a 

Later they came into the court, bringing chairs. 
They were near his open door, but he bitterly reflected 
that for them, in the flurry of their heinous enterprise, 
he no longer existed. He had gone out as surely as 
would go the sun that now warmed them. Miss Hicks, 
he gathered, was doing Aunt Beulah’s nails. Aunt 
Beulah presently was led to comment on the operator’s 
expertness. 

“You do know how to handle that orange stick.” 

“Why not? I worked at it a year before I went 
into training—big barber shop downtown.” 

“Like it, dearie?” 

“Not so bad, if you have to be a poor working girl. 
Not much pay, but you get good tips if you can talk 
to men. First thing I had to learn was to keep on 
working fast while I talked. I’d slow up or stop when 
I said anything. After a while I could work fast and 
still gabble, just as I’m doing now. Too close, though; 
too confining. And I didn’t like to take tips—a half- 
dollar if I’d been bright—something I hadn’t really 


earned—you know. It made me feel 79 
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The hidden listener became bitter on this. 

“Tt made you feel the way you ought to feel this 
instant,” he wanted to call out through the door, and 
shame her. Had she earned what she was going to 
take from his friend Clinch? How did the creatures 
reconcile these not very subtle discrepancies? Of 
course, they didn’t even try. Their brains were hap- 
hazard jumbles—no definite cerebral pattern; a maze 
in which they lost all finer instincts. 

“What’d you talk to ’em about?” demanded Aunt 
Beulah. 

“The men? Oh, anything—theaters, pictures, what 
was in the paper, accidents—anything. Sometimes 
one wouldn’t want you to talk at all, thinking about 
something.” 

“And some would want to do all the talking,” sug- 
gested Aunt Beulah knowingly. 

“Oh, of course; we got all kinds.” 

“They’re queer animals,” said Aunt Beulah. 

“Queer? I'll say it!” 

The listener here controlled himself only by heroic 
effort. 

“And in a barber shop you get them, just as you 
get women in a beauty shop. People sort of let down 
in both places. You ought to hear Gertrude tell about 
how some women having a treatment in the Bon Ton 
will go on to some girl she’s never seen before—family 
troubles, everything; they leave nothing untold.” 

“T guess men do the same to barbers.” Aunt Beulah 
flourished the cynicism. 

“No, not at all. I don’t suppose they ever do talk 
to anyone the way women do. Anyway, not to bar- 
bers or manicure girls. Ill give ’em credit for that.” 
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“More to hide, probably.” 

“Well, I don’t know; perhaps. Still they’re a pretty 
decent lot, at least those you get in a first-class shop. 
Oh, of course, a fresh now and then; but not so often 
as you'd think. Pretty decent. Queer, of course.” 

“How?” demanded the insatiate Aunt Beulah. 

“Oh, little ways. Fussy, conceited. Watch one 
getting the last touches to a haircut—the way he 
looks at himself in the glass, and when the barber holds 
the hand mirror around back of his neck. He pretends 
to be careless, but he takes a good look just the same. 
He thinks he’s wonderful, but he doesn’t want people 
to know he thinks so. He’s very dignified. Barbers 
know it, of course. After a smart one has finished his 
man, got him all powdered and perfumed and the hair 
combed right, he’ll pretend he’s just discovered one 
little thing more. He'll pretend he’s saying to him- 
self, ‘This man is ab-so-lute-ly perfect, but here’s some- 
thing I can improve,’ and he takes up his razor and 
shaves a tiny spot probably back of his ear, or takes 
his shears and clips the tip ends of two hairs, and 
he stands by to worship the man—it’s too funny—as 
if he wouldn’t for worlds let him out of that chair till 
he was perfectly right. The man feels this; thinks 
what a splendid barber it is, and gets out of the chair 
pretending not to take a last look at himself in the 
glass; and that’s how the barber makes sure of a good 
tip—mostly in those last few touches. Of course, the 
manicures work the same thing, giving last little 
touches with the buffer and looking anxious for fear 
one nail isn’t just perfect.” 

“Conceited things!” said Aunt Beulah warmly. 

“And getting all steamed up with hot towels, having 
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massages and clay packs for their fierce old complex- 
ions, telling the girls they don’t care how their nails 
look, only they hate to do the work themselves.” 

“Queer animals.” 

“And isn’t it funny, Aunt Beulah—men can talk 
about women being queer, say all those funny things, 
and women only laugh. But you let a woman say 
men are queer ” There came an eloquent pause. 
“They laugh in that maddening way. They say that’s 
only another proof how queer we are.” 

“Dearie, you’ve learned something in your few years, 
haven’t you?” 

“Oh, something—most of it since I left high school.” 

There was silence for a time, broken only by the 
swift-shuttling buffer which he could faintly hear. 

“IY do hope that Sunset Inn’s orchestra’s as good as 
ever. Last time I was there with this Mr. Boden it 
was simply »? ‘This from Aunt Beulah. 

“Don’t you adore a saxophone? I’m foolish about 
them,” Miss Hicks confessed. “You know that big 
music store down on Broadway—the Mendelssohn— 
well, I stopped in front of it one night while I was 
waiting for sister to get out of the Bon Ton, three 
doors down; the big window was full of saxophones— 
all sizes, shining there in a row—must have been fifty. 
I stood and looked—I guess they hypnotized me; any- 
way, they made my feet tingle. And when sister came 
out, there I was, actually dancing in front of these 
things. It was nine o’clock and hardly anyone on the 
street, but wasn’t it crazy of me? Sister was flabber- 
gasted when she came up and caught me at it. She 
thought I must have taken something, but I'd simply 
forgotten myself.” 
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“T know, dearie; I’ve felt the same——” 

And a man of parts, the listener reflected, was even 
then seeking to penalize all teaching that the human 
animal has evolved from lower orders—the human 
creature of so recent an evolution that this strain of 
most primitive animality has not yet died out! 

It was late in the afternoon before he again became 
a recognized entity. Near by, in the living room, he 
caught hurried words concerning his evening repast. 
“T’ll have his tray ready and take it to him before we 
go.” His own savagery was heightened. Her tone had 
been as if she said, “Ill have its tray ready.” He 
was being hectored beyond endurance. With no relish 
whatever, he pictured the tray. He counted over his 
grievances—nursed, fondled, adored each one, his mind 
a welter of remembered phrases that had grated. 
Chicken with onions in a casserole—the chops Aunt 
Beulah rejoiced at not having ordered—chops! 

He called, “Miss Hicks!’ 

Vas eo 

She looked in at him, with a backward glance for 
Aunt Beulah. He had interrupted one of their silly 
conferences, yet she was not annoyed. With ex- 
pressive eyebrows she conveyed that she was being oh, 
so patient! It was too much. 

“Miss Hicks, I think T’ll have a chop for my 
supper.” 

There was silence. The announcement was radical, 
stunning. Aunt Beulah was dismayed. She came 
silently to the door, peering over the shoulder of Miss 
Hicks. Her alarm was manifest. Miss Hicks was re- 
garding him with a lofty commiseration, as one ex- 
perienced in the manias of delirium. 
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“A—what, Mr. Billop?” 

“A chop—chop! That’s plain, isn’t it?” 

Aunt Beulah now spoke soothingly. 

“But Rufus, dear—a chop! You know you don’t 
take chops—no meat at all. You told me you had 
never’ » She suddenly seemed to feel that he had 
been jesting. ‘The boy doesn’t want to poison himself, 
does he?” she concluded, peering at him brightly. 

“A chop,” he said. 

His tone was cold, firm, final. The women looked 
at each other significantly. He knew they were ex- 
changing an “Aren’t they queer!” 

“What kind of a chop, Rufus?” 

Aunt Beulah’s tone was humoring. She was reason- 
ing with a lunatic and she must not excite him. 

He rapidly considered chops. He found what he 
regarded as the most pernicious of all chops and named 
it glbly: “I want a pork chop!” 

Again the significant glance between the two women 
at the door. It developed as a glance of mutual 
resignation. 

“All right, Rufus. I’d been going to order some 
chops for our dinner—some nice lamb chops—but 
when Mr. Clinch invited us out to dinner”—not once 
did the woman’s eyes waver from his as she uttered this 
falsehood—“why, of course, I didn’t order them. But 
Tl telephone right now. You’re sure you don’t want a 
nice lamb chop instead of pork?” 

“A pork chop!” He was unable to keep heat from 
his voice, 

“All right, all right? Aunt Beulah purred this on 
a soothing note that maddened him. 

“And how do you want it cooked?” demanded Miss 
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Hicks suspiciously. She had not believed him sincere; 
not for a moment. 

He reflected swiftly. By what method of cooking 
could a pork chop be rendered least baneful. 

**Boiled,” he announced. 

“He means broiled,’ said Aunt Beulah to Miss 
Hicks. 

“Of course,” said Miss Hicks officiously. 

Lightly they left him. He had not trusted himself 
to correct them in that matter of boiled and broiled. 

“Sang will cook it nicely for you,’ Aunt Beulah 
called back, for the ménage was now staffed by a soft- 
stepping Oriental. 

Already the adventurer was regretting his temerity. 
What had he meant by it? How had he dared? Was 
it simply brute rage against Aunt Beulah—against 
Miss Hicks? But why against Miss Hicks, an amiable 
and attractive girl who was foolish about saxophones? 
What fell power had this trifler that she could drive 
him, unresisting, on to dread ends—a pork chop— 
broiled? Could he keep it from Seaver? Would his 
other friends learn, and believe that he had madly 
chosen to play with a life precious to them in more 
ways than one? A happy device occurred to him— 
he would not need to eat the thing, because they would 
go when his tray came. He would secrete it, burn it 
when the kitchen was free to him—of course, leaving 
the bone as false but adequate testimony—the cleaned 
bone. You had to fight woman with her own weapons 
of indirection, deceit, all chicanery. And this Miss 
Hicks! How had she wrought, in his quiet, placid, sick 
existence, such disorder? And was it disorder merely? 
Wasn’t it devastation? 
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The voices were blurred with distance now, though he 
identified pleased exclamations, sharp queries, answers 
repeated, as they called to each other from the bed- 
rooms where they arrayed themselves for this mad, 
aberrant escapade. He was again forgotten. Not 
even his epochal demand for a pork chop could long 
divert their minds from this degrading festivity. 

Now there were rustlings in the living room, exclama- 
tory whispers, quick, husky with eagerness. Then they 
bulked into view. Aunt Beulah in a beruffied lavender 
dancing frock, her blond coiffure mounting high above 
her bedizened face, pushed ahead of her a professedly 
reluctant, weakly protesting Miss Hicks in the diaphan- 
ous chiffon whose unimaginable source had been a 
bargain rack. Its lines were fluently close along the 
curves of her body, and its pale green met hazardously 
above her bare arms and shoulders in knots of silvered 
leaves. <A girdle of these was at her waist, a cluster 
of them set at one side in the sable hair that lay sleekly 
close to her small head. Her hair, he reflected, fitted 
her head, was a part of it. Aunt Beulah’s was merely 
hair. It might belong to anyone. It was a chattel. 

“We thought you’d like to see how we looked.” Aunt 
Beulah’s expression was practically a simper. “Go on 
in, dearie, and let the poor boy see you!” She pro- 
pelled the green vision, still professing reluctance, well 
within the room. “Aren’t we all prettified?” she de- 
manded. “And would you believe it, this silly child at 
first refused to wear those old-fashioned coral earrings 
of mine! Now you tell her just how sweet they look— 
just those two bits of warm color in all that white and 
black and green.” 

She glowed confidently at the audience. He noted 
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the gauds, unobserved when the girl had stood in 
shadow. 

Miss Hicks now ceased her simulation of reluctance. 
Standing straightly, hands at her sides, she slowly 
raised her eyes to his; farther, denser shadowed vistas 
of the green of her gown. She was almost shy. Could 
she be condescending to look shyly at him because he 
was, technically, a man? Or because she craved merely 
another’s confirmation—anyone’s—of her own belief 

that she was lovely? 

He felt a symptom, and noted it conscientiously in 
professional terms; a sudden acceleration of the 
cardiac rhythm. This perceptibly delayed his verdict. 
Miss Hicks became not only shy but wistful. He ven- 
tured speech—if he couldn’t control his voice he would © 
cover the failure by coughing poignantly. 

“Oh, yes, earrings; so they are. They’re a good 
touch—very good, indeed. Quite charming.” With an 
air that he tried to make practiced and world-weary, 
he ran an eye along the contours of Miss Hicks, who 
intrepidly endured the inspection. “Yes, very good, 
very good.” He waved approval and dismissal. He 
was merely dismissing Miss Hicks! “And you’re fine, 
Aunt Beulah. What a pretty frock that is! Perfectly 
stunning! Slippers with rhinestone buckles, too— 
fine! Really, you look quite girlish—and how lovely 
your hair is! I hope you'll eat a lot of good things; 
I hope the orchestra is good and you dance a lot and 
don’t get too tired or catch cold or anything.” 

“What would I catch cold for?” demanded Aunt 
Beulah, but she preened herself. “This frock isn’t so 
bad for eighty-nine-fifty,” she agreed, and tenderly 
fluffed the bunch of artificial pink roses at her belt. 
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His demon again drove him to regrettable extremes. 

“But what about my chop?” he asked with convinc- 
ing impatience. ‘Don’t forget there’s a hungry man 
here.” 

Why had he said it? He was not hungry, and he 
was afraid of the chop. Why had he insisted? Was 
it because Miss Hicks stood there before him, dressed 
that way? But how could that matter? Naturally, 
he had seen other pretty girls—she was merely pretty, 
he now decided—but they had never made him demand 
food with a high percentage of toxins. Where, exactly, 
was he, and how had he come there? 

“Bless his heart, his chop, of course!” said Aunt 
Beulah. 

“IT forgot all about it,” confessed Miss Hicks. She 
showed no remorse. 

“Tl go,” said Aunt Beulah. 

“T’ll go,” said Miss Hicks. 

They both went. 

“Now I’ve done it,” he thought. 

He reached to the table and looked at his watch. 
But it was already five minutes after seven. Clinch 
would come immediately, perhaps before the chop came. 
His ears were set for the distant tinkle that would 
announce Clinch; they strained for it, ached for it. 
Instead came the swishing tread of the white-jacketed 
Chinaman. He bore a tray that showed a blanch of 
linen over its edges. The sufferer dreaded to look be- 
yond this. The Chinaman deftly bestowed this burden, 
and the eye of Rufus Billop was constrained to a com- 
position the central and dominating motif of which was 
a broiled pork chop, rusty, reddish brown in hue, 
exhaling a very definite aroma, and in no way disguised 
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or attenuated by the sprigs of parsley that gar- 
nished it. 

He suppressed his shudder when he heard the two 
women on their way to him. Aunt Beulah came with 
an arm about the silver-leafed waist of Miss Hicks, 
who should at that moment have been in uniform and 
not skipping on silvered slippers. 

“We might as well see him eat,” said Aunt Beulah 
gayly, with the air of one ready to solace her ennui 
with any poor makeshift. 

He spoke with an affectation of genial gruffness: 
, “Funny a man can’t eat a chop now and then without 
creating all this excitement!’ 

“Now and then!’ echoed Aunt Beulah in frank 
amazement. “Why, Rufus Billop 2 She broke off, 
helpless. 

“Fat it, then,” suggested Miss Hicks. Was there 
plain venom under her lightness? 

“T’m going to,” he answered viciously. 

He took up a narrow strip of toast, munching at it. 
He sipped of the warm milk. But he was raging at 
Clinch, internally. Clinch pretending to be a business 
man—a prompt, on-the-minute man! Clinch, with his 
silly repetition, ‘““My limousine will be there at seven,” 
and he wasn’t here and it was at least ten minutes after 
seven. Was that the way he kept his engagements? 

“Shall I cut it for you?” asked Miss Hicks. 

He was certain there was venom now. He ignored 
her and seized knife and fork. He thought of Hell’s- 
Fury Brackett, his back against the wall, fighting for 
life and honor. He cut savagely into the chop—a lamb 
chop would have been so much smaller !—and thought 
not only of Hell’s-Fury Brackett but of Stanley 
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Howard, who in his portrait had looked every inch a 
meat eater. Probably he ate those horrible sandwiches 
with chopped raw beef at the center. 

At the crisis his thoughts ran away with him, a blur 
of unrelated pictures revolving wildly about a tiny blue 
vein that had shown at the hollow of Miss Hicks’s right 
elbow when she reached toward him with her offer of 
help. He clung to this stable center of his visions, while 
his body became a smoothly running automaton, all his 
responses being to an external stimulus. Then that 
disorderly mass of pictures—of Hell’s-Fury Brackett 
devouring raw meat, of Stanley Howard leaping from 
a cliff, even the image of Miss Hicks’s bent elbow— 
faded from his vision. His mind cleared, his eyes fo- 
cused. He was calmly eating—under the steadfast re- 
gard of two women—an undoubted pork chop. He 
hoped he was doing it well. 

“That’s good,” he said, as if too engrossed for more 
words. 

“Is it”? demanded Miss Hicks. 

What was it in her tone, her look, her manner, that 
should disquiet him? He was eating this chop as well 
as the next man. Then he became amazed to find that 
he was doing it without even a secret loathing. He 
wondered if the wrath that had smoldered in him since 
that morning’s bedevilment of Clinch hadn’t been con- 
suming a lot of tissue. Perhaps this had made him 
hungry—hungry so that even a broiled pork chop 
would not revolt him. He was down to the bone now. 
With a knife edge he explored certain crevices for over- 
looked bits of meat. At last he seized an end of the 
bone and reverted to primitive simplicities. He would 
show Miss Hicks or anyone else. 
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“T’m so glad you liked it,” said Aunt Beulah. She 
looked at her embellished wrist watch. ‘He’s late,” 
she said. 

“Primping,” explained Miss Hicks; “getting pow- 
dered and having stuff put on his eyebrows.” 

With her face she reproduced a dim sketch of the 
morning’s deriding grimace. 

The diner spoke: “Aunt Beulah, tomorrow night I 
want some steak—good, thick, juicy steak—broiled,” 
he added. 

“Steak!” Miss Hicks giggled inexplicably. Why 
should a man’s desire for broiled beef appear funny to 
her? Then she turned, under his glare, to Aunt Beulah. 
‘“‘He’d better be careful about that stuff. He might 
get to taking it in habit-forming quantities.” 

She inanely giggled once more. She did not observe 
the glare still bent upon her, because then came the 
bell’s dulled tinkle. 

“Sang will take your tray,” said the flurried Aunt 
Beulah. “Oh, where’s my gloves? Here they are— 
and good night!” 

“Good night,” called Miss Hicks. 

Neither had known if he responded. He heard the 
outer door shut on a light babble above the booming 
of Mr. Clinch. Then he heard the swishing step of 
the Chinaman, who came for his tray. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“ OSS, you like-um chop?” The Chinaman was 
pointing to the gnawed bone. 

“Yes, very good chop, Sang.” 

“You like eat-um wildcat?” 

“Wildcat! What you mean, Sang?” 

“Wildcat good. You sick, eat wildcat; chop, boil- 
um, bake-um—you get well soon quick. China boy 
eat-um. I work e 

But he grew incoherent with his rising animation. 
It was to be gathered, however, that during an engage- 
ment on a distant ranch he had been taught the curative 
virtues of wildcat flesh and that he was warmly urging 
these. Also, he believed that a wildcat could be shot in 
the near-by mountains if proper enterprise were shown. 

“All right, Sang. Much obliged. Some time I try.” 

“Boss sick. Boss get well one-two day, I think.” He 
swished off with his tray. 

Wildcat! The suggestion had been striking, unfor- 
tunate, ill timed. And he had commanded steak for 
the next night under circumstances permitting no 
avoidance. Yet, could he get Seaver to forbid it? 
There might be a way. Then he recalled the dauntless 
look of that strong, silent man of the open as he fronted 
the band of five assassins. And he, too, had been 
dauntless; he had publicly eaten a chop with signs of 
relish. Perhaps he could be dauntless again, even after 
that distressing suggestion of wildcat. 
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He should have slept then, but his nerves tingled too 
insistently. Or was it mysterious, long dormant, now 
aroused sense-cravings that kept him wakeful, vibrant, 
alert? He sniffed cautiously, tasting the air. That 
was it. Some flower scent lay lightly about him. It 
had enveloped Miss Hicks when she came close to him a 
moment ago, and lingered after she went. Some faint 
yet audible message of wood flowers. Violets, he de- 
cided, sniffing again—this time a full breath that yet 
left him wanting. 

He saw secret, shadowy glades where such flowers 
had grown, with results so lamentable, for Cleaver 
and Aunt Sena—violets and arbutus, gleaming alive 
through brown dead leaves from already reviving oak 
trees. Unreasonably these dim aisles of the wood 
became the remembered eyes of this Miss Hicks, 
shadowed mysteries that would momently lighten and 
gleam as with a sun ray, then darken with its passing, 
to become again shadowy, incommunicable, thwarting. 

His uneasiness grew as these memories clustered 
about the vagrant scent of violets she had left, beating 
upon it with puny, futile wings; longing for fang and 
claw to tear it, destroy, forever obliterate. He looked 
helplessly about the room. It was eight o’clock, and 
even after a wearing day he could not sleep. The old 
insomnia had come back. It seemed now he could never 
sleep. In deep irritation—waving the scent of violets 
from him as if it had been a miasma—he got out of bed, 
put on a dressing gown and slippers. 

He stood there, motionless but not at rest. He went 
to the medicine shelf and dosed himself with something 
Seaver had left. He forgot what it had been left for, 
and took it with a smile at his recklessness. He looked 
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along the row of other bottles. They were sane, under- 
standable, predictable. They might still anchor him in 
a world that drunkenly reeled. He took up one of 
them. It was a throat wash, and he uncorked it, 
raised and tilted the bottle. Then he paused. 

That Hicks girl! Meanly he thus identified her. 
The day before, he had used this same sterling pre- 
ventive, and Miss Hicks in the next room had been 
overheard to tell Aunt Beulah: ‘“He’s so earnest when 
he gargles! It always sounds like a car coming in.” 
A poor imitation of the sound had issued from her own 
throat. He wondered if she hadn’t added, “It’s just 
like him!” 

Like him, he thought bitterly, to be efficient in pro- 
tecting his throat from malignant bacteria! Well, it 
was like her, then, to jest, as she had more than once, 
at the infirmities of one she was paid a high wage to 
look after. But he recorked the sterling antiseptic and 
replaced the bottle in its row. He had cheated her of 
a poor jest, even if nothing of her were there but a 
reminding efffuvium. 

For a while he prowled about the room aimlessly, 
fronting his own gloomy prophecy that tomorrow he 
would pay high for such wildness. That chop would 
be an expensive item on the bill. And wildcat! He 
went into the living room. It was unlit, but caught 
glows from the lighted hall and from his bedroom. He 
had fled from the violets, but vainly. The air still 
reeked of them. 

Yesterday in the court he had watched a horde of 
ants overpower a wounded fly that could still beat its 
wings. They had swarmed upon the fallen monster 
—he thus pictured the fly, a vast prehistoric thing, at 
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the mercy of savage carnivora—a dozen of the horde 
climbing up to hold the frenzied wings, others fastening 
to the powerful legs, anchoring them, and one making 
a frontal attack that, under his magnification, became 
quite dreadful to watch, for the whole head had pres- 
ently been 

He shuddered at the memory. Something like this 
was now being done to him by a mere perfume—product 
of a chemical laboratory—that was bought by women 
in pursuance of their sinister craft. But that was it— 
he was not being torn by a mere perfume. It was a 
perfume plus a person. A person now dancing some- 
where, enveloping others in an invisible, impalpable 
cloud that caused unquiet. 

He paced the dusky room, his mind struggling back 
in an effort to find a time of serenity when he was safe 
inside himself; had not emerged for troubling views. 
He found Miss Gauch and wished she could be here. 
Never had she caused him a wakeful moment. She had 
been understanding, appreciative. She had never de- 
clared that anything was just like him. He saw her 
earnest eyes back of the thick lenses. Had they been 
more than earnest? MHadn’t they been a bit wistful? 
Anyway, he was certain Miss Gauch would not so 
lightly have viewed his triumph over the chop, nor 
would she have gone to dance with a man she had coolly 
snared in a woman’s trap—surely Miss Gauch had been 


no trapper. 

But this other person—at that instant somewhere 
she whirled and forgot everything but whirling, to a 
measure jungle-primitive, herself a denizen of the 
jungle, openly reverting to type. 

He found himself by the phonograph. Its top was 
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raised. He flicked the thing with contemptuous fingers 
and was startled by a brassy blare of defiance. He 
had released a spring. He caught the crude urge of 
the saxophone—a purely animal urge, he decided—and 
Miss Hicks was foolish about saxophones. ‘Then the 
thing quieted to a dull low blur of piano notes under 
the sharp, oddly spaced picking of metallic strings. 
It queerly became a thrill of breathless waiting, a tor- 
tured expectancy that tightened the nerves beyond 
endurance; his feet went from under control to obey 
the pricking urge of the banjo. He swayed even as 
Aunt Beulah swayed when she beguiled the ennui of 
her days before this mechanism. 

The banjo went on, goading the blur of piano notes 
till they rose to a sharpness of their own. The prick- 
ing had become intolerable, and when there suddenly 
came another hoarse outbreak of the saxophone he 
danced, reverting, himself, to the barbaric measure, 
now terribly accented by the dull, regular beating of 
a tribal tom-tom remote in some jungle thicket, blood- 
quickening, ominous. 

Hoarsely the saxophone gurgled of orgies unspeak- 
able, the banjo incited with a feminine savagery, the 
barbaric drum threatened—and Rufus Billop, with 
lifted chin, arms at his sides, rhymed his body with the 
meretricious but compelling pulsation, his slippered 
feet stepping a broken rhythm that had been old at 
the world’s dawn; spurred ancient gropers in the 
primeval dusk to war and worship and love and all 
instinctive things. 

The music died with breath-taking suddenness, and 
in the still room the dancer—death had caught his feet 
in action and held them in a measure stupidly frozen 
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—heard only his own panting. He glared blankly at 
the stilled mechanism, then laughed, a little foolish, 
self-conscious laugh that seemed to spurt flame to his 
cheeks. He could feel them burn. 

He paced the room again, politely trying to ignore 
his own embarrassment. His outbreak was something 
that should not be spoken of; there must be no tactless 
reference to it in his thoughts. It were best forgotten. 
He sank into an easy-chair, still breathing deeply, and 
pretended that he thought of other things. 

But this proved too shallow a pretense, so he 
assumed a lighter pose that would admit but not mag- 
nify his late unseemliness. He humorously recalled the 
Rufus Billop of eleven years old, who was sent to danc- 
ing school twice a week if Aunt Sena could trust the 
weather; clouds had meant a missed lesson. He beheld 
the class and the severely spectacled dancing mistress, 
sharp-faced, forbidding. 

Even then it had seemed incongruous that this acidly 
austere creature should, with never a hint of gayety in 
her own face, be instructing little children in so gay 
an art. She had, he now thought, been like Death 
directing a revel. Then he recalled the little girl, also 
bespectacled, in a starched dress and a black rubber 
comb to hold back her almost white hair. Her name 
was Annette, and he had liked to dance with her. She, 
too, when it was lady’s choice had always chosen him. 

He tried to continue these memories, but something 
persistently broke in on them. He knew well enough 
what it was—the evil machine that had lately betrayed 
him. It had made a fool of him and now it entreated 
another chance. He laughed again, understandingly. 
Why had he made himself ridiculous? What if Aunt 
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Beulah caught him? What if Miss Hicks—at least 
this: Miss Hicks couldn’t say it was just like him. 

He was master of himself. He arose, strolled over 
to the machine, replaced the needle at the disk’s edge, 
released a spring and sauntered coolly back to his 
chair. He would sit there through it, not dancing. 
And he did; when the urge came again he mastered it, 
kept his feet from treacherous tappings. But this 
resistance drove out the light mood of humorous toler- 
ance for himself. He began to rebel. Why shouldn’t 
he dance if he wished to? He was a doomed man, and 
some very good friends were fated to lose a lot of 
money quite soon. But, for that matter, why shouldn’t 
he dance into the very arms of death itself? 

There welled up in him that sense of revolt he had 
thrilled to at his father’s grave. Death was not the 
answer to life—only a wrong answer. Death was 
failure. His mind carried him on to that other time he 
had felt this strange welling of conviction; the time he 
had watched Cleaver and Aunt Sena in the rose arbor, 
goldenly flecked with formless patches of moonlight. 
Then, too, something had said: “Death isn’t the 
answer. That is—this is!” And how, tonight, had he 
come again to feel this futile impulse of resistance? Be- 
cause he had raged, because he had, in a flurry of hurt 
egotism, eaten strange food; because alone, in a dark- 
ened room to strange music, he had shamed himself? 

Whatever the cause, something again called to him 
disturbingly—called him to life, brought him a con- 
viction he distrusted, instantly it came, that he could 
live, would live. He had never died yet, had he? 

The banjo was interluding this senseless bit: “Never 
have died yet—never yet have died!” But he wanted 
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life as he never before had wanted it, even under his 
steady fear of death. He was wanting it with all the 
savage gusto of the saxophone, now dominant. He 
wanted the steady, never-ending beat of it, with the 
sullen, ominous drum. Life was worth its pain; the 
dead were thwarted, cheated, chucked out. What if it 
were brief, inconsequent, lost in the end? Was it less 
wonderful? A mechanism, past doubt, but one with 
delighting savors beyond all laboratory cunning. 

For example, the girl, with her rounded, proud arms, 
her valiant white shoulders, her eyes that were endless 
corridors where confusing shadows played, her confi- 
dent, steady lips that could still part in thrilled ex- 
pectancy—he could not question that she was but a 
mere bit of clotted motion—but again, that startling 
query—what was motion? ‘The laboratories knew it 
only through matter. Beyond, they guessed. And 
who so lowly that he had not an equal right to guess? 

Out of the dust this creature had danced—gleamed 
inexplicably from some mist of star dust. She was the 
answer to death. If only for a pitiful breath or so, 
she refuted laboratories and logic, analysis and reason, 
all cold philosophers who measured matter. Calmly, a 
little gay, a little wistful, but always confident, she 
refuted death. | 

For the dead who had failed he now, with long, thin 
fingers and a lightly waved hand, composed an eloquent 
gesture of dismissal. The cheated dead were gone. 
The god, Motion, worked in and through other tissues, 
his own tissues, lusting for life and always more life, 
pricking, pushing, kneading, to make him plastic. 

He, himself, was Motion; and Motion wanted— 
perhaps its immediate wants were not yet defined; there 
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was uncertainty here. But once let them be clear— 
the very power that juggled worlds would, quite me- 
chanically, work to heap their measures high. 

Again the music came. He made no pretense this 
time. He danced, not feeling foolish, no longer 
embarrassed ; only shy, a little shy. 


CHAPTER XVII 


E AWOKE from one of those phantasies in 
which the dreamer is constantly foiled. He had 
been trying to play a giant prehistoric saxophone that 
from golden metal would become limp rubber tubing 
each time he blew into it. He glanced about him in 
blinking relief from this recurrent madness. He 
yawned whole-heartedly. He had slept profitably in 
spite of his late start. 

He did not at first identify an effect of fresh life that 
seemed to throb within him, as if a new engine had been 
set up in some remote compartment. ‘Then full mem- 
ories of the evening before flooded in on him, colorful 
in the morning light. He was back there again, dancing 
foolishly, foolishly glad. And glad about what? He 
hadn’t sought or directed the adventure. He had been 
driven by something beyond him. What was it, and to 
what end would he be driven? And it would be no use 
trying to evade it. He lacked the will to. His amazing 
wish was to rush on, to welcome it halfway. Curious, 
this being no longer at the helm of himself. 

On a sudden he reached for the volume of Schopen- 
hauer, dimly recalling a sentence that had been mean- 
ingless when he read it. Rapidly he turned the leaves, 
scanned pages, till he found it: “Everything that is 
really fundamental in a man, and therefore genuine, 
works unconsciously; in this respect like the power of 
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Nature.” He pondered this in the light of that strange 
new lamp whose wick had flamed up the night before. 

His meditative eyes now came unconsciously to rest 
on something he had also idly noted the day before—an 
oak twig to which a gray cocoon was attached by silken 
threads. The nurse had brought it in with yesterday’s 
flowers and left it on his table. It had meant as little 
then as the words of the philosopher. Now he read 
both words and cocoon with riper understanding. He 
took up the twig. Here was unconscious life under his 
touch, pulsing to an end it could not guess, driven by 
that something beyond—that something beyond the 
probing of a laboratory expert, who must have matter 
as well as motion to prove it a mechanism. Without 
matter he was as ignorant, for all his cunning, as any 
jungle fetishist making a deity of the sun. 

Very well! Life folded into the cocoon was uncon- 
sciously pulsing to an end that could be pretty accu- 
rately delineated. But what of the fundamental and 
therefore genuine in the unopened cocoon known as 
Rufus Billop? Would it advance always unconsciously, 
or would he Another memory stirred of other 
words lately read, and he reached for a second volume, 
scanning pages till he found the place: ‘Among these 
cerebral processes is that known psychologically as a 
desire for some external object or event, the visualiza- 
tion of an end to be attained. This desire may act upon 
efferent nerves and give rise to the activities known as 
purposive.” 

So that was it! Driven by the unconscious force, he 
would find himself wishing for some external object or 
event. He would visualize this, and his vision would 
inspire activities we know as purposive. In other 
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words—and he was glad to remember he was having the 
assurance from a convinced materialist—he had but to 
picture what he desired. The efferent nerves would do 
the rest. Aunt Sena, he recalled, had babbled some- 
thing like this, but in terms so grossly sentimental, so 
devoid of scientific exactitude, that he had never seri- 
ously listened. Queer that she and this bloodless 
analyst with correct terminology should now blend in 
his mind. 

He must take care of the picture—visualize. This 
he found was not easy. His picture was vague of out- 
line, and its center was so preposterous that he dared 
not regard it except with oblique and timid glances. 
And the efferent nerves must have a sharp picture, or 
how would they know what activities—what purposive 
activities—to instigate? But the fundamental, the 
genuine, in him would unconsciously move to sharpen 
the now vague details of the picture. He must wait 
for that. 

Meantime enough purposive activities for the day at 
hand were indicated with sufficient clearness. That 
very evening, for one—and despite a certain haunting 
Oriental suggestion of hideous disrelish to the Cau- 
casian palate—he would eat of flesh food even as a 
strong man of the open spaces. He listened, perceiving 
that no one in the house was yet astir, then clambered 
from his bed with a look not unworthy of Hell’s-Fury 
Brackett at critical junctures. Presently he was shav- 
ing a face whose eyes studied him oddly; the watchful, 
almost suspicious eyes of an intrigued stranger. 

At half past seven his door opened to admit Miss 
Hicks, again, as Mr. McIntosh had put it, “in the 
chaste habiliments of her calling.” Her casual air 
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vanished when she had glanced at the empty bed and 
through the doorway of the empty dressing room 
beyond. She paused in stupefaction, then advanced to 
the table. Open on it lay what she had come to call 
that old suicide book, for thus she willfully narrowed 
the philosopher’s scope of comment. 

She pushed it aside with a little impatient gesture 
and again fruitlessly searched the rooms for their late 
occupant, already knowing he was not to be found 
there. She came back to the table, standing with blank 
gaze in a sudden panic of surmise. She flicked the book 
again and her eyes caught arresting words on the open 
page: “Hypochondria shows itself in a perpetual hunt- 
ing after things that vex and annoy, and then brooding 
over them. The cause of it is an inward morbid discon- 
tent often coexisting with a naturally restless tempera- 
ment, In their extreme form, this discontent and unrest 
lead to suicide.” 

“Lead to suicide!” It did not say, “‘may lead,” 
“may possibly lead,” or even “often lead.” It simply 
said “lead.” She flung the book down, suddenly weak. 
She caught herself wanting to say in quick resentment, 
“That was just like him!” She shuddered at this. How 
horrible of her! Suicide! Then she heard a light stir- 
ring just outside the door and turned sharply, feeling 
her breath rush in for a scream—but this she sup- 
pressed. 

Outside in the chaise longue, fully dressed, bathed in 
slanting sun rays, a cap brim protecting his eyes while 
he read, reclined her missing charge. He calmly turned 
a leaf as she looked, glancing above the book, then back. 
He had not heard her. She stood quite still, shortening 
her breaths, regaining the poise so lately shattered. 
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She not only regained this but found with it a lively 
anger that he should thus have terrified her. Just like 
him, indeed! She moved noiselessly back from where 
she had stood and waited a silent moment by the door of 
the living room. Then she drew herself up, carefully 
arranged on her face the look of professional aloofness, 
opened and shut the door with calculated noise, and, 
humming the care-free memory of an overnight fox 
trot, went to the door that half opened on the court. 

The humming gained in tempo, in volume. The 
vocalist stepped casually outside the door, idly re- 
garded the figure in the long chair, interestedly 
surveyed the dull prospect of garages and rear windows 
belonging to houses on another street, and allowed her 
song to languish. 

“You’re up quite early, aren’t you?” 

This came with an icy, almost irritated, reserve that 
shocked her charge, perhaps as unpleasantly as it was 
meant to. He raised his head, and she was entirely 
pleased with her effect. He was looking hurt. 

So that was all! He was up quite early! The thrill- 
ing circumstance that he was up at all didn’t astound 
her as he had meant it to. Her mind must be on other 
things, probably back on those festivities she had en- 
joyed through fraudulent maneuvers of the most brazen 
character. He assumed an elaborate air of bored well- 
being. 

“Oh, yes; it was so pleasant out here.” 

His eyes went again to his book. Now there was 
plain malice in the gaze she kept on him—scaring her 
that way! The impulse swept her to shake him— 
thoroughly. 

“Are you ready for your breakfast?” 
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The malice contrived somehow to color these innocent 
words. He forced himself to notice her again. 

“Breakfast? Oh, yes. No hurry. I thought per- 
haps I’d breakfast with Aunt Beulah this morning, in 
the dining room.” 

This would surely astound her—so radical, so reck- 
less, a departure from the routine of correct invalidism. 
He was reading again, apparently. That shot must 
have told. She was being speechless with astonishment 
and would presently break out with exclamatory pro- 
tests. But the woman seemed marble even to this 
shock. 

‘Your aunt’s still asleep,” she was saying calmly. 
‘She'll probably sleep late. You can have your break- 
fast in the dining room, though, if you want it.” 

She not only said it calmly but with a chill irritation. 
Perhaps she was annoyed that she, too, couldn’t sleep 
late after one of those orgic revels that marked Amer- 
ica’s decaying civilization. 

“Very well.” He spoke this time without raising his 
eyes from the book. ‘Then you might tell the boy to 
bring my tray out here—anything will do. He can 
fetch that stool over beside me and put it on that.” 

He gestured toward the stool, his eyes still engaged. 
She glowered at him. 

“Very well, Ill tell him.” 

There could be no doubt—this was said snappishly. 
It was all of that. She glowered a moment longer at 
the top of his cap, then turned and left him with a 
swishing, indignant effect. He did not look up. He 
had done his utmost, but the woman was hard. Instead 
of being found weak in bed, looking at his tongue, fret- 
ting about the exact components of his breakfast, here 
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he was, dressed as a man, daringly out of doors, de- 
manding breakfast there and calmly reading a book as 
if nothing stupendous had happened, quite as if he were 
himself one of those strong, silent men of the open like 
Stanley Howard; though he reflected bitterly that How- 
ard probably wouldn’t be reading. Perhaps he had 
never learned to read. He was emphatically not cere- 
bral—and the girl had taken all these tremendous» 
things as a matter of course. Even his loose specifica- 
tion for breakfast, “Anything will do,” hadn’t fazed 
her ; whereas she should have found it incredible. 

She’d been snappish, too. Probably she didn’t want 
to see him up and dressed and behaving like a strong 
man of the open. It would naturally annoy her. She’d 
have to find a new place. She must have looked cheated, 
the way Miss Schultz had. Expected him to linger 
awhile and then fade out. He wished now that he had 
glanced up at her that last time when she sounded 
snappish. When he looked at first her expression, 
secretive though it was, had hinted of some disturbance. 
But it must have been merely the annoyance she had 
later permitted to master her. After all, a man could 
understand women if he put his mind to it. And some 
of them were worth a man’s best efforts, undoubtedly ; 
rich in laboratory details. 

He heard the Chinaman’s scuffing step at the far end 
of the court. The tray was arriving. In sudden alarm 
he stood up. He had no wish to incur at this moment 
any further advice about his diet from one who would 
doubtless be in the firm clutch of a fixed idea. Already 
he could detect a gleam of helpful intention in the dark 
eyes that drew near. He fled to sanctuary, and from 
far within his bedroom called and gestured directions 
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for the tray’s bestowal, venturing out only when the 
scuffing died along the brick-paved court. Nor would 
he be found there when this solicitous servitor came 
back for the tray. He looked now to learn the result of 
his careless order. 

He had suspected—supposed, indeed—that a nurse 
with any proper sense of his needs would not take liter- 
ally that preposterous “Anything will do.” A good 
nurse would have known that “anything” would not do. 
She would have commanded the menu rigidly prescribed 
for him—orange juice, hot milk, two narrow strips of 
toast from bread purely hygienic. But Miss Hicks 
had vindictively, he was sure, done no such thing. She 
must have relayed his careless phrase with cold pre- 
cision. 

Here was orange juice and hot milk and sanitary 
toast; but here was also a pot of coffee, a plate bur- 
dened with two eggs—viciously fried—and an utterly 
dangerous slice of ham; fried also, doubtless. Could 
he be a man of the open even under these strong 
pressures ? 

He went back to his bedroom for the yesterday’s 
newspaper Miss Hicks had left there. He brought this 
to his chair, seated himself, humming inaccurately the 
fox trot that had remained with Miss Hicks, placed the 
tray across his lap and was presently giving a quite 
adequate imitation of a gentleman enjoying a hearty 
breakfast and his newspaper. He filled the cup with 
coffee, munched toast and attacked one of the eggs, 
eating it with a bold effect of relish. He cut the ham, 
looking fondly at it. Then he lightly scanned the 
frenzy of headlines on the first page of his paper. 

From this he began to shoot keen, quick glances at 
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the walls of the house. No windows overlooked him; 
the curtained doors of the dining room were closed. 
He read again, but his right hand reached for the 
coffee, inverted the cup above the roots of a low-grow- 
ing shrub close beside him, and replaced it. The keen- 
est of analytical detectives would have deduced that the 
coffee had been disposed of conventionally. He glanced 
again at the house and back into his bedroom. The 
door of the living room was safely closed. 

From underneath his newspaper he slipped a loose 
section illustrated in color, allowing it to lie across one 
end of the tray. The ham went on to this, followed by 
the untouched egg. The broken yolk of this ran across 
the portrait of a ripely mature woman in evening dress 
whose name headed a confession—What the Modern 
Girl Demands of Love. He folded the paper swiftly 
across this blot, folded it again and slipped it into a 
side pocket of his coat. He resumed his headlines, 
trifling ostentatiously with the remaining egg, smearing 
it about in a manner to compel belief that most of it had 
been eaten. 

After a while he threw the paper aside, glanced with 
satisfaction at the empty coffee cup, yawned vocally 
and arose from his chair. He looked idly about him 
and idly sauntered toward the garage, with the air of a 
gentleman strolling over his estate after an enjoyable 
breakfast. He critically surveyed a cloudless sky, 
breathed deep of the warmed air, stopped to inhale 
the fragrance of a budding pink rose—rather 
patronizingly—and continued his stroll until he was 
well around the corner of the garage and invisible from 
the tasteful bungalow-villa of Mr. Clinch. He ap- 
proached the fence and peered into the alley. 
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He returned presently to his chair and sat beside the 
ravished tray. The glass doors of the dining room had 
been opened, but little he cared now. He resumed his 
book. A strong, silent man of the epen! 

A little later he knew that Miss Hicks was doing her 
work in the room back of him, but he did not glance 
around, even when he felt her looking at him from the 
doorway. He wished nothing to prevent her discovery 
of that empty breakfast tray. She must have looked, 
but it was like her to suppress all speech. A different 
sort of nurse would have broken out with words of 
pleased surprise. She merely went back to her work. 

He heard her next in the dining room. Aunt Beulah 
appeared to be breakfasting there, and Miss Hicks 
would be sitting with her. They were noisy. The 
giggle of Miss Hicks and the mellow chuckle of Aunt 
Beulah came often. 

ef exactly like dancing with one of those over- 
stuffed armchairs.” 

He had missed the beginning of this speech, but some- 
thing told him Miss Hicks made a disparaging allusion 
to the ballroom prowess of Mr. Clinch. 

‘And fallen arches or something, and big sticky-out 
lips,” suggested Aunt Beulah. “And as long as we got 
him on the pan, wasn’t he peeved when that handsome 
young cub that knew him came over to our table and 
hung around till he simply had to be introduced?” 

**He’d been staring a lot from the time we got there.” 
The tone of Miss Hicks was one of but mild complaint. 

“And you danced with him three times.” The obtru- 
sive cub, it seemed, had not transgressed unforgivably. 

“Nothing to say for himself, but wonderful on the 
floor,” murmured Miss Hicks. 
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“A grand night,” said Aunt Beulah, “and me not get- 
ting to sleep properly, I was so excited. I really got to 
have a second cup of coffee.” 

“Anyway,” Miss Hicks was breaking in, “the old 
fresh will quit sistering me. Never again! I couldn’t 
even be his second cousin this morning.” 

She giggled, chill, relentless, and the listener winced. 
Miss Hicks herself came presently for the breakfast 
tray. He saw her regard it steadfastly but with an 
impassive face. Would nothing impress the woman? 

But he knew she showed the tray to Aunt Beulah, for 
that observer was heard to exclaim a moment later, 
“Great Godfrey me! And ham, too!” 

Not until afternoon was the daily routine recovered. 
Mr. Clinch had left his mark on the household. At two 
o’clock Miss Hicks appeared at the door leading to the 
court and surveyed her charge, still lingering there. 
He had missed her, but looked up as at someone whose 
face he but dimly recalled. 

“I thought you’d like me to read, perhaps.” 

She was not stiff or formal now. She stood at ease 
and looked amiable. She was even showing a faint 
contrition for having been led by Aunt Beulah to 
neglect him. Of her earlier puzzling irritation nothing 
remained. But she was too amiable, trying to make up 
for something. He had overheard enough from her te 
distrust that sweetness. Better the formal brusque 
professionalism that pretended nothing. Still, there 
she was, with a little waiting smile. 

“That’s very nice of you, if you’re not too tired. 
Have you something you’d like to read?” 

She had. Instantly this showed in her face. 

“Yes, I have something; I’ll get it in one second.” 
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He understood that look. She had some other por- 
trayal of Stanley Howard in emergencies requiring a 
shirt open at the neck and rolled sleeves. Yet what she 
came back with was a magazine picturing another hero 
of gripping escapades—the girl was inherently polyan- 
drous! She came first to refresh him with the ilus- 
trations. 

“It’s a wonderful article, all about Edgar Wyatt— 
you know, the human fly. Just see some of the per- 
fectly mad things he does. Here’”’—she bent above his 
chair—“this is just a plain picture, of course; but 
isn’t he nice-looking—nothing but a great big boy! 
But look over here! Did you ever see anything so 
absolutely ae 

“Absolutely!” he agreed, and studied the moment’s 
favorite more eagerly than he had hoped to. Edgar 
Wyatt rode a motorcycle across a trestle bridge a few 
yards in advance of an oncoming express train; he was 
caught in midair as he sprang from the window of a 
high tower. It would go hard with him unless he 
clutched the projecting branch of a tree far below. 
Again he was about to leap from the wing of an air- 
plane to the tender of a passing locomotive; beneath 
the ocean’s surface, armed with a knife, he battled with 
a man-eating shark. At the end of a slender cord he 
swung from the cornice of a lofty office building. Up 
the front of a similar building he was climbing inch by 
inch. 

Rufus Billop cringed under the fear these feats bred 
in him. He had felt that way at his first—and only— 
circus when he was seven. 

“Absolutely,” he repeated. ‘Makes me nervous to 
look at them.” 
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“Me, too,” said the thrilled Miss Hicks. “Isn’t he 
simply perfectly mad? And just a great big boy with 
it all! Shall I read you about him?” 

“Do,” he begged. He would much rather hear about 
Edgar Wyatt than have his scalp prickle from behold- 
ing such feats. “But you look tired. Let me bring 
that other long chair over; you’ll be more comfortable 
in it.” He brought the chair from farther along the 
court—an invalid who yesterday would have thought 
the feat as far beyond him as one of Edgar Wyatt’s! 
' He caught something of this in the surprised eyes of 
Miss Hicks as he placed the chair for her. “Now you 
can lean back,” he said. 

“Thanks. It will be comfortable.” 

' He had waited on his nurse, and she knew it. She 
was on the verge of a slight confusion. She settled 
back in the chair and looked secretively at him as she 
took up the magazine. He wasted no time trying to 
analyze the look, though he knew it had not said, 
“That’s just like you!” She was still covering her 
surprise. 

He sat in his own chair and the reading began. The 
thrill-a-minute stunt king told how he did impossible 
things. You had merely to make sure you understood 
the principles involved. If, in riding your motorcycle 
through a fence, you approached it at a timid speed of 
ten miles an hour, you would be bruised and torn, even 
as Edgar Wyatt had been before he understood the 
principles involved. But if, after a study of the prin- 
ciples, you speeded up your machine to sixty miles an 
hour, you would go through the fence without injury. 

Rufus Billop squirmed painfully under the acquire- 
ment of these details. It had been the same, continued 
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Edgar Wyatt, when he, in a buggy halted on a railroad 
track, was to be struck by a train. The engineer had 
wished to hit the buggy at a speed of ten miles an 
hour, which would have been injurious to the buggy’s 
occupant, who had studied principles. Persuading the 
engineer, with much difficulty, to rush on at thirty-five 
miles an hour, Edgar had come off safely. 

Presently he was recounting how he speeded his 
motorcycle to forty miles an hour, stood up on its seat 
and caught with one hand a rope ladder that hung from 
a hovering airplane. But here the lively imagination 
of Rufus Billop stoutly rebelied. Happily, Miss Hicks, 
despite the curdling things she read, was staying awake 
with difficulty. It was his chance for release. 

“You’re sleepy, Miss Hicks; you’re a _ tired-out, 
sleepy girl from last night, and I shan’t make you stay 
awake. You can read me the rest of that stuff another 
time.” Herose. “Tl tell you, I'll just get a 

Miss Hicks had feebly protested, but he vanished into 
the bedroom, returning with a pillow and one of his rugs. 

‘‘Now here’—he spread the rug over her—“‘and 
here”—he pushed the pillow beneath her head. “Go 
on, catch up your sleep. I’m all right.” 

She had again begun to protest, but finally relaxed. 

‘Well, if you say so 2 

“Ido; I insist.” 

Again he received the look, but now it was only 
almost secretive. She dropped her eyes because they 
were showing that he had made her self-conscious. A 
little tremor of this went over her face. She did not 
look up as she said, “Thanks.” 

“You’re welcome!” He critically surveyed his work. 
“Just a moment! There!” 
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He moved her head a trifle, his fingers on the sleek 
black hair below her cap, and made a slight change in 
the pillow’s position. She looked up as she again 
thanked him. She was not quite startled, he decided, 
but he knew she had suddenly thought him queerer 
than ever. He busied himself in his room until an 
inspection proved that she slept. He watched her thus 
a moment. There were faint shadows under the eyes. 
Waking, she had become more and more formidable to 
him as the days went on and his study of woman pro- 
gressed. He was aware that he rather feared her, that 
he must always be on his guard. Now, in sleep, she had 
lost this power to cow him. In sleep she seemed oddly 
defenseless. 

He tiptoed back to his room, emerging presently 
with his stick and a light overcoat. He probably 
wouldn’t wear it—strong men of the open would hardly 
wear overcoats on sunny days—still, carrying one was 
not weak. After another long look at the relaxed, the 
defenseless Miss Hicks, he tiptoed off the brick-paved 
court to the green turf and walked briskly around the 
house. At the front he stood uncertainly a moment. 

In reaching this bungalow-villa the Clinch car had, at 
some point near by, passed a spacious motor emporium 
with sumptuous cars in show windows. His eye had 
caught the glitter, and he now tried to guess the loca- 
tion of the place. He was ten minutes finding it in a 
populous street four blocks away. And all the time he 
was conscious of adventure. He, a carefully housed 
invalid, fully dressed and out there walking a street as 
if nothing ailed him! He had a sensation of running 
away—something he had never dared do as a small boy. 
‘What would Seaver say? He had even forgotten, in 
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the day’s strange excitement, to take two of the impor- 
tant medicines. Suppose Seaver found that out! 

He stood before the shop window, studying a car. 
It wouldn’t do to start directly in with a motorcycle; 
better learn a car first. He liked the color of the car 
exposed in the second window. It was pale green, like 
the last night’s gown of Miss Hicks. He entered the 
splendid emporium and a salesman came to greet him. 

“Looking for something in a ” began the sales- 
man. 

‘How much for that one?” Rufus interrupted, point- 
ing with his stick at the effulgent green car. 

The salesman seemed loath to name crude figures 
before explaining in detail that this car was probably 
the best buy in the market, bar none, and that for a 
man wishing to have the best 

“How much?” demanded the unlistening patron. 

He was incisive. The salesman reluctantly named a 
figure. 

“All right, Pll take it.” 

The salesman was incredulous. He knew a lot of 
things about that car; he had learned to say them 
persuasively; he had believed, moreover, that it was 
necessary to say them—and say them—before a sale 
could be made. He began once more his impassioned 
travelogue through the car’s intricacies, using terms 
not only meaningless to his client but irritating. 

“All right, all right! Dll take it. Where can I write 
a check?” 

The salesman had been hurt; now he became digni- 
fied. A sale was a sale, but all those beautiful things 
he could say about the car! No buyer with a shred of 
heart would have shut him off. 
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“You'll find everything you need right down there at 
the desk.” He stepped along beside the patron and he 
would accept the check, but their social relations ended. 

Rufus Billop walked home with much of a sad-dog 
air, not above the occasional jaunty flourish of his 
Malacca stick. He went around to the back of the 
house. Miss Hicks still slept, but now there was more 
color in her face; the shadows had faded from under 
her eyes. He tiptoed across the bricks and was safe 
in his room. No one would know yet of his madness. 
And Seaver would not be alarmed; he would never know 
the medicines had been forgotten. 

He went back to his chaise longue when Miss Hicks 
had gone. She found him there at six. 

“Thanks for that perfectly ripping sleep,” she said. 

“Sleep? Eh? Oh, yes, sleep!” He visibly recalled 
the incident from out his past. “Not at all, not at all; 
you needed it.” 

The secretive look was there. She was wondering 
about him; he could almost say that she was studying 
him, and she was trying not to show it. 

“You'll have your tray in your room?” 

“Oh, no, I think I'll dine with you people tonight, a 
bit of steak or something.” 

“Very well.” 

She wanted to say more; he saw she held back the 
words with stern self-command. No use trying to 
predict what she would have said. Positively no 
premises to deduce from! 

Rather gruffly, and with somewhat a bored manner, 
he ate his bit of steak with the others. Aunt Beulah 
was noisy with exclamations of delight, entirely frank 
in her approval. Miss Hicks was anything but frank; 
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silent mostly, and laboring under some stubborn sus- 
picion. But suspicion of what? Couldn’t a man eat a 
little food without evoking those half-veiled glances. 

“And tomorrow night what’ll you want?” demanded 
Aunt Beulah. 

“Roast beef,” he said, almost savagely. 

“Well, bless his heart! That does me good! We'll 
get one of those nice big roasts that has to have a 
hatpin shoved through it—good rare roast beef, Mr. 
Rush always used to say ad 

Roast beef—and rare! Sanguinary! Terrible! He 
was grateful that the Chinaman could not at this 
moment renew his own atrocious suggestion. 

The day drew in and he was back in his room. How 
far he had traveled since last night when he fought his 
way through a miasma of violet scent only to find him- 
self dancing away all his fine philosophy! The day 
had been a year in his thought, he reflected—perhaps 
an «on in his growth; and he was to have growth. He 
no longer doubted this. The fundamental, the genuine, 
within him—it would work unconsciously to give him a 
picture; and those efferent nerves, at the picture’s bid- 
ding, would He stared in sudden wonder at the 
cocoon lying on the table before him. 

There was a gnawed rent in the side of it and it lay 
there empty. He glanced sharply about the room, 
turning on more lights. High on the picture molding 
a brown moth clung, its wings moving very slowly to 
and fro. He stepped quietly over and peered up. 
Under the molding’s edge a row of tiny eggs had already 
been deposited, glistening as if varnished. The Motion 
god lost no time, insatiate for cycles. Life was eager, 
always pulsing. 
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And here was Rufus Billop knowing better, but sub- 
mitting to the urge that wrought unconsciously. He 
looked at the empty cocoon, again up at its late tenant, 
whose big wings still worked in that slow way, as if the 
creature deliberated upon the deeper meanings of life 
and waved the wings unconsciously. 

Anyway, it knew as much about the mysteries of 
motion as any scientist whatsoever. That was clear. 
And life was worth its pain even if one could have only 
the frail mechanism of a butterfly. That also was 
clear. Rufus Billop fell to dreaming of the new green 
car. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


E SLEPT deep. Once, far in the night, he awa- 
H kened from a dream whose edges faded even as 
he looked. Only its central drama stayed clear. Stand- 
ing erect on the seat of a speeding motorcycle, he 
rushed up the perpendicular side of a handsome, top- 
less office building, and, strangely, it had not terrified 
him. It wasn’t nightmarish. 

He had, after a while, felt mildly concerned as to 
how he would get down; but also he had been bored. 
He at length stepped off, leaving the machine to go its 
way, and floated down, blandly ignoring a certain law 
of specific gravity that in the dream had been little 
more than a vague rumor. 

He smiled at this exploit of daring—potential daring, 
perhaps—and, listening to little night sounds that 
come in a sleeping house, he lulled himself back to sleep 
with pictures of the new car. It was a beautiful car, 
a thing of glittering allure; a bit pompous, maybe, yet 
rather feminine in its lines and in the tricky just-right 
placing of its minor embellishments. But it looked 
stanch, trustworthy, quite the car for a man who, be- 
fore his discovery of women—before he was stricken 
with madness by the sequence of evils attending this 
discovery—had distrusted all motorcars and entered 
them with the most poignant misgiving, only at the 
sternest demands of necessity. If one must lead a 
butterfly’s little life, driven by the unconscious funda- 
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mental within him, better this car than any other he 
had brought himself to notice. 

As to motorcycles—he wondered if they could also 
be had in a pale green—he had never observed one ex- 
cept in motion; then he always looked the other way 
as they flew by, deafening with their sharp, exasperated 
explosions; sounds of pure spite, it seemed. The 
swathed, goggled, crouched figures that bestrode them 
appeared like malicious beings from another planet; 
Martians, perhaps. Knowing them, however, to be 
actually earth-born, he had supposed them victims 
of some rabid form of dementia. Paranoiacs, probably, 
allowed in the course of civilization’s decay to infest 
public roadways and be a spitting menace to the sane; 
even to themselves. 

It was this last thought that nearly tightened his 
nerves out of their sleepy relaxation. He recalled that 
these afflicted people seemed always to be colliding 
fatally with stout obstructions, dashing madly into 
iron pillars, careening against granite walls, proving 
their lack of impetus to cleave heavy trucks, and being 
picked up and searched for clues to their irrecover- 
able identities. More than once he had read of these 
humble casualties, not with anything quite so gross 
as rejoicing, but at least with a melancholy tempered 
abundantly by resignation. And these were not Edgar 
Wyatts, perverting their machines to unholy uses. 
They were everyday people, perhaps using full meas- 
ures of caution. Perhaps many were even timid. Per- 
haps some were just learning to ride a motorcycle. 

He stirred uneasily and dismissed the sinister mech- 
anisms. He recalled the sheen of the new car, reas- 
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off again on this, and awakened only when a bar of 
thin yellow light came through the door and lay across 
his bed. 

As he shaved the newly discovered face, he found 
himself deciding that this morning he would not dress; 
perhaps later in the day. But he would not be found 
dressed. It might mislead Aunt Beulah and Miss 
Hicks. They would think him stronger than he was, 
without excuse for longer continuing the employment 
of a trained nurse. They mustn’t get such notions. 
For it was no use pretending that his rash behavior 
of the morning before had been anything but a paltry 
gesture of bravado. True, the day had gone well with 
him; it had, indeed, been a wonderful day; he had eaten 
and slept well after his violent exercise; he still pulsed 
with the strange influx of life from that new dynamo 
lately set up within him. But he remained, neverthe- 
less, an authentic invalid. He was weak, frail, still 
doomed; at any moment the skilled service of a nurse 
might be required; common sense dictated that one be 
kept on the spot. Aunt Beulah and Miss Hicks 
shouldn’t be given wrong notions about his still critical 
state. It was simple honesty, this morning, to be 
found in bed where sickly people belonged and where 
nurses would suppose them to be of necessity. 

He paused here between two strokes of the razor, 
suddenly engaged by a curious flicker of the eyes in 
the mirror. He studied the eyes. They were opaque 
with falsity, eyes that any sane observer would distrust 
at a glance. They might deceive him, but no one else. 
But neither did they deceive him! 

The eyes cleared as he determined this. Very well! 
He wanted to keep Miss Hicks, let the reasons be what 
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they would. Maybe his need of her as a nurse was not 
the direst; yet she was of undoubted value in other 
capacities. ‘Take her as a laboratory specimen; her 
personality was rich in the problems he wrestled with. 
Observation—patient observation and experiment— 
was the only safe method with this enigma of women. 
Deductions were vain, logic impotent. Women discom- 
fited logic. Take Miss Hicks—logic, abashed, slunk 
from her presence. She was too valuable a specimen to 
let go, even were he Stanley Howard’s superior in 
brawn, Edgar Wyatt’s envy in daring. 

But the eyes in the glass still met his with reluctance. 
He concluded the debate; in short, he wanted Miss 
Hicks around. And was duplicity her privilege alone? 
Couldn’t a man, now and then, in real emergencies, be 
just a trifle disingenuous? What if he did want Miss 
Hicks around for purely, though confusingly, personal 
reasons? The eyes in the glass steadied upon his, be- 
came bright, candid. 

With this candor they now surveyed the array of 
medicine bottles on a glass shelf at his hand. Here 
was another deception he had practiced. All day yes- 
terday he had forgotten these helpful drugs, and he 
had kept it from Seaver. More than that; he knew 
he had determined that today he would, though not 
forgetting, neglect them. They hurtfully blurred his 
picture of himself as Hell’s-Fury Brackett. Strong 
men of the open didn’t bother with nonsense like that 
and he should have the daring not to. 

Straight in the face of a life’s teaching, a life’s bitter 
experience, he rather timidly renounced his medicines. 
If fear of results threatened he would think of Aunt 
Beulah, who had never even trifled with medicine— 
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a dentist once in Syracuse! And she was healthy. 
That god, Motion, newly presiding over the altar of 
strict Science, must be having a grand time through 
the mediumship of Aunt Beulah’s sound tissues, finding 
her an incomparable instrument of delight. In 
moments of doubt he would bask in the glow of Aunt 
Beulah’s undrugged immunity. Even Aunt Sena had 
abjured medicines and still lived; lived, moreover, a 
convinced butterfly, reckless of broken wings, of win- 
ter’s coming. He paused to wonder coolly if she and 
that outrageous Cleaver had really found something 
tangible—some answer to life that was more than 
death. He could almost believe it. 

He reverted to Seaver. Seaver would be alarmed at 
his fantastic defection—the carefully prescribed drugs 
going untasted. So Seaver would have to be deceived; 
he must never know the grave risks his patient ran. 
Deception was vile, but something was here, living in 
him ardently; something greater than Seaver, and no 
mere shuffling or evasion would do. Practical measures 
would be necessary. He took up the bottles from which 
he should have dosed himself the day before and care- 
fully poured from them into the basin the quantities 
prescribed. 

He contemplated this trick, then aggravated its evil 
by again pouring out the dosage for the day he was 
beginning. Miss Hicks must also be hoodwinked. He 
must stop her from bringing the stuff to him. He 
would tell her he preferred to dose himself, and she 
would note the lowering bottles. What if it was tricky? 
He couldn’t be blamed for that which the unconscious 
fundamental drove him headlong on to. He finished 
shaving and went into the bedroom whistling softly— 
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and far off key—one of those delirious cacophonies to 
which America now danced down the road of ruin. He 
stepped to it unconsciously. 

He began looking for the moth of overnight and 
found it in its old place, still with slow-moving, medi- 
tative wings, as if it pondered the merits of mechanism 
versus vitalism. He reached it from a chair, gently 
clutching the brown wings when they came together, 
and carried it to the door. As he held it up for release 
he noted that one of the wings was notched at the top; 
already in some misadventure the fabric had been torn. 

But the wing still sufficed, for when he tossed the 
frail shred of life into the morning air its flight 
efficiency showed unimpaired. It soared high, circled, 
then came down to flutter above the opened pink rose. 
Lightly it came to rest on a petal, and once again the 
wings moved slowly with their effect of studious con- 
templation. 

He regarded the creature and was suddenly suffused 
with a feeling that carried queer little values of parent- 
hood for him—he had sent a child of his own out into 
the open. He drew a long quivering breath, rather 
fierce with some nameless joy. He glanced at the blue 
of the warming sky, drew another breath that seemed 
all of invincible confidence, and went in to his bed. 

He pulled the covers up and prepared to seem more 
ailing than usual. He must be expert in this feigning 
of feebleness. If he did it well Miss Hicks might even 
show alarm. He wouldn’t mind seeing her alarmed 
about him. But he instantly remembered that Miss 
Hicks would do nothing whatever that might be ex- 
pected from a normal person, even a normal woman. 
So, whatever she showed, it would not—because that 
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seemed reasonable—be anything like alarm. And yet 
he laughed softly. Her not being in the least pre- 
dictable had ceased to enrage him. It was funny now. 

Then he laughed at something else. He, the con- 
vinced lifelong invalid, a creature of dolors and cow- 
ardices, hopeless of any but one end and dreading that 
—he who had believed himself set for quick destruction, 
now lay swelling with new strength, yet about to pre- 
tend the old malaise, the despair that no longer than 
two days ago had been his sincerest emotion! Softly 
he laughed at himself; but when a double knock sounded 
on the door he put laughter away, shielded any that 
might linger in his eyes, fixed his face as he thought she 
would expect to see it, and called to his nurse. 

Miss Hicks entered with her brisk “Good morning.” 
She looked fresh, finely harmonious, even if her cerebral 
pattern was indistinguishable. And just now she was 
a vital creature condescending with her eyes to one 
perhaps able to think, but clumsy at mere being, a 
vastly superior art. 

With apparent effort Rufus muttered something 
about not feeling so well this morning. He achieved 
it with the air of one who considerately holds back the 
worst. Miss Hicks showed no serious concern. 

“You tried too much yesterday—I was afraid.” 
But her eyes, which he now met, were saying, “I knew 
it at the time.” A shadow of regret lay in them, minor 
regret; only that she couldn’t truthfully say, “I told 
you so!” Distinctly he saw her wanting to say that. 
She came to the bed—marched there in triumph poorly 
hidden. 

“Will you want your breakfast now?” she asked 
doubtfully. 
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She was prepared to be told that he would take none 
at all. Anyway, it was not a morning like foolish yes- 
terday, when anything would do. He was paying for 
his folly. He considered, at first with the beaten look 
she anticipated. Then his expression altered. She 
had enjoyed her little moment of triumph, but his was 
coming. He’d take that sort of thing out of her, even 
if he must go on needing a nurse. 

“Breakfast?” he said. ‘Why, of course!’ 

“Your hot milk and toast?” 

She was surprised, he saw, that he could even talk 
of breakfast. 

“Oh, yes, that—and anything at all he has out 
there.” He was calm, masterly. “Some bacon and 
eggs, perhaps.” 

She moved slowly off with a little quick nod. He’d 
taken her down. Now she didn’t know what to think, 
except that he was keeping on being foolish. She 
brought him the tray, still doubtingly, and watched him 
with veiled, disingenuous glances while he ate. She 
pretended to be busy at little tasks about the room, but 
he knew that he was watched. He ate one of the eggs 
and enough of the other to make it plausible that one 
would not have been enough. 

Meantime he regarded the two strips of bacon as if 
they were dainties saved for the last. Why didn’t she 
quit her puttering and go? She continued to putter, 
and the bacon could no longer be ignored. He seized 
a piece in his fingers; he could finish the stuff more 
quickly that way. 

And now he was not dismayed, for he had asked him- 
self, “What would Hell’s-Fury Brackett do?” There 


was but one answer; he rendered it convincing to the 
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meanest intelligence. He ate as a bacon addict of long 
standing. The last bit of the second slice went, and 
he chased a broken fragment around the platter till he 
caught it with a fork. Miss Hicks noted the panto- 
mime. 

“T’ll have him give you an extra slice tomorrow,” 
she said; but her heart was not in the words, he knew 
that. They came not from a right-minded nurse, but 
from a woman, a peculiar individual of a peculiar spe- 
cies, who knew that he knew he should not be eating 
bacon; that he was doing the rash thing boastfully. 
Very well, he’d soon be doing things that would cause 
her to forget a few strips of bacon. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I ‘could have done another 
slice, but no matter.” 

The rebuking inflection was very nicely managed. 
Here was a man, it said, who could overlook a bit of 
negligence now and then. But the rebuke was there. 
Serve her right! 

Miss Hicks took the tray without showing him her 
eyes again, but he knew what she thought. She thought 
he was piling up a bill he would have to pay, soon or 
late, and she was washing her firm hands of all respon- 
sibility for it. Let her think so while she could. Mean- 
time he would play upon her belief. 

When she looked in an hour later, humming with 
averted eyes as she busied herself, he spoke again as a 
fretful invalid, suffering and weak in decision. 

“T think I should like to get up and dress,” he said 
feebly. 

Then she looked at him, if not in alarm, at least 
with concern. 

“But Tm afraid you shouldn’t; I’m really afraid 
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you should stay right there and rest after your hard 
day yesterday.” 

This was satisfying; he had got under her guard. 
He appeared to accept this advice, and turned lan- 
guidly on his pillow. But when she had gone, leaving 
him in a semblance of deep lethargy, he was out and 
dressing. 

Today he chose another suit of tweeds, and was 
fussy about cravats. He had never paid much atten- 
tion to cravats before, taking the neutral shades sales- 
men seemed to prefer for him. He must have some new 
ones. He ran through his present stock and selected 
a thing of pale green which he skewered with a modest 
pearl. Then he tried to make his hair stay in place, 
for he meant to sit outside without a cap. But his 
hair had too long followed its own devices to be brought 
under control at once. It began to break from con- 
finement even before he issued to the court. 

When she discovered him there, Miss Hicks extended 
him one long, blasting look of disapproval, and for 
hours thereafter maintained a dignified aloofness with 
an undercurrent of implication that she hoped he would 
remember, when the crash came, that certain people 
had warned him. Even when she consented, at two 
o’clock, to read him further exploits of the careful 
and efficient Edgar Wyatt, her dignity was chilling; 
not until these further exploits had thrown both of 
them into a common emotion proper to such tales did 
she thaw ever so slightly. This was when she showed 
him other pictures of the reckless big boy cordially 
inviting a death of messy violence. When they had 
shuddered together over these, she turned back to the 
portrait where he did nothing more hazardous than 
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confront a camera with three-quarters of his face. 
Miss Hicks studied the result of this venture. She 
arrived at conclusions. 

“Of course, he’s wonderful-looking; and such nice 
eyes. But after all’—she meditated, the tip of a fore- 
finger just touching her firm lips—“after all, he’s not 
nearly so magnetic-looking as Stanley Howard, do you 
think?” 

“Not nearly,” he assented, and had a look from her 
of friendly recognition. 

Magnetic? He was vague as to the precise value 
of the word in this connection. He absently put his 
hand up to the green cravat. But, of course, it needed 
more than cravats to make one magnetic-looking. He 
studied the face. He found in it now some dim shadow 
of a resemblance elusive yet insistent. He mentioned 
this with unfortunate results. 

‘Something about him—expression, I guess—re- 
minds me of Mr. Clinch, as if he were a son or some- 
thing.” 

“A son—or something!” Miss Hicks bore all her 
weight on the last word. The effect was a sneer, and 
it was not for Edgar Wyatt. “I can’t see it,” she 
added ; and then with deliberate, evenly spaced words, 
“That Mr. Clinch is the biggest fish unpickled.” 

He winced inwardly at this, but maintained a surface 
of superior calm. What could this child know of men? 
Let her rave! He smiled with large tolerance. 

“You don’t seem overly pleased with any of those 
friends of mine, not with Clinch or Peck or McIntosh.” 

“If you ask me”—she injected a sort of genial venom 
into each word—“they’re a nice, jolly old bunch of 
train robbers.” 
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This was going too far; and, besides, he hadn’t asked 
her. 

“They’ve been rnighty good friends to me,” he said. 
‘Your own friends are undoubtedly a superior lot, but 
I don’t believe you could find three men among them 
who would come forward as these three did when it 
was a matter of life and death with me. They did 
everything for me.” 

“Really?” Her glance held a momentary interest. 

“Really! They’re wonderful types, shrewd, but big- 
hearted men, such as you find only here in the West; 
generous with their money, and always ready i 

“What’s that—money, did you say?” Miss Hicks 
gave him her full attention. 

“Money! Just that! A hundred thousand dollars 
when I needed money and hadn’t that many cents.” 
He glowed in a fervor of defense. 

“A hundred thousand dollars?” No question now 
that Miss Hicks was impressed. 

“Exactly that, and they stand to lose it all if I 
don’t In the event of a certain happening. That 
is, it’s almost bound to happen.” 

“Oh!” This was heavy with significance. Miss 
Hicks shut in her glance. She seemed to have been 
told a lot more than could be found in the words. 
“And suppose it doesn’t happen—this happening that’s 
almost bound to happen?” Now she looked at him. 
He thought it would be called a piercing gaze. - 

“Naturally, I took measures to protect them. If 
I should—that is, if I don’t hold out for three years, 
until my father’s estate is divided, their hundred thou- 
sand is gone. Of course, if I should hold out 2 

“Of course—of course! You wouldn’t have to tell 

% 
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me that.’ Her gaze continued to pierce. “And of 
course you signed a paper?” 

“T believe there was something of that sort.” 

“T?ll bet there was!” said Miss Hicks in low but clear 
tones. 

He was irritated. 

“You wouldn’t understand, of course. Naturally, 
it had to be in legal form.” 

“Oh, naturally,” assented Miss Hicks. She turned 
away, meditating so long that he thought she had dis- 
missed the thing, but of a sudden she broke out: “Big- 
hearted, those old freshes! That pernickety old Mr. 
Peck—he’s a pint of sorghum. Know what that is? 
It’s a kind of sour molasses. And that other old 
smoothy—old scraggy-face—what’s his name? Mc- 
Intosh! And that Clinch with his big overhanging 
eyes! Oh, yes, they’re all giving money away—jolly 
old philanthropists !’” 

“Pretty much that—in my case. You've described 
them. Philanthropists.” 

Again she searched his face—her own eyes enigmatic, 
concealing—till he nervously put a hand up to smooth 
his hair. At last her eyes left him, their verdict still 
obscure. 

“Isn’t that just like you?” she asked. She said it 
brightly, kindly, as if it were something to which his 
agreement was inevitable. She might have been say- 
ing, “Isn’t it a lovely day!’ 

“Possibly,” he answered with rising dignity. “You 
seem to find a tremendous lot of things that are just 
like me.” 

She appeared to ignore this. She drew a long breath 
as one reaching enforced conclusions. 
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“All right—and of course it’s not my affair—it’s 
nervy of me to say what I have”—he expostulated with 
raised hand and a deprecating “Oh!”—“but all the 
same, you’re simply a child compared to those old 
wolves. Money dealings! Murder! If it’s anything 
like that, you’il simply be the dripping roast!” She 
finished this in a glow of lofty commiseration. 

“T tried to explain,” he said, inexplicably dampened. 
“But of course it’s no use.” 

“Not a bit,” said Miss Hicks brightly. 

“They are very anxious to see me well,” he persisted. 

“T’ll say they’d be!” she declared, and instantly 
plunged into another nerve-racking scene in which 
Edgar Wyatt, by all the sacred laws of probability, 
should have been dashed to earth from a height richly 
sufficient to end his mad career. 

The listener had become sullen. He did not listen 
closely. For that matter, the mind of the reader 
seemed but partially on the printed words. She read 
with an irritation they could hardly have called out. 
But Rufus soon regained the tolerance this girl so 
often seemed to require. What creatures women were, 
with their snap judgments on mere fragments of evi- 
dence! Of course, lack of training would explain their 
failure to grasp ordinary business niceties; but how 
could they be so dense to ethical values, so blind to the 
spirit that made for generous friendship among mem- 
bers of the thinking sex? Old Sorghum! Old Smoothy! 
Scraggy-face! That Mr. Clinch—the biggest fish un- 
pickled! And he, an astute Rufus Billop—the dripping 
roast! Where had the girl learned such terms—how 
become so proficient in the urban vulgate? 

His irritation was succeeded by a kindly pity for her 
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shortcomings. Why expect more from her than from 
the other airy thing? He now saw it again with its 
one notched wing, fluttering in sunlight above the 
climbing jasmine. Let them both live out their brief 
day, happy, uninstructed! 

From this pleasant musing he wandered into a still 
more agreeable impatience, for the green car should 
be coming. By three the man had said. He looked 
at his watch. It wouldn’t be long. 

Miss Hicks continued to read as if deeply offended 
by Edgar Wyatt. Presently she glanced up, listening. 
The sound of a low, confident purr reached the court, 
rising smoothly in volume. 

Miss Hicks said, “Why, there’s a car coming back 
in here!” 

The car came on over the concrete driveway, past 
the classy Clinch villa, and halted before the door of 
the classy garage. It was a green car, almost exces- 
sively green, and new. It seemed to glitter more than 
was quite necessary. 

“A Luxton!” exclaimed Miss Hicks. “My, what a 
beauty !” 

A stout man in the working garb of a machinist 
incongruously descended from the lordly vehicle and 
looked about him. 

“So it’s a Luxton, is it? Yes, I remember that was 
its name. I ran around to the shop and bought it 
yesterday.” 

Miss Hicks studied him. 

“Ran around!” she murmured. She threw her maga- 
zine aside and herself ran into the house, emerging a 
moment later with Aunt Beulah, who was clad in a 
sky-blue kimono, not coifed for public appearance, 
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and far gone with a gurgling excitement. “Bought a 
car and never said a word—yes, sir, a Luxton! There 
at asl”? 

“Can [ have the key to the garage?” he coolly asked. 
Aunt Beulah stopped gurgling and stared. 

“It’s just a car I ran around and bought yesterday,” 
he explained. 

“Ran around? Rufus Billop, my goodness!’ 

“Well, stepped around, if you like it better.” 

“Clear down to that agency: ” Aunt Beulah was 
genuinely diverted from the Luxton. An invalid whose 
only gait familiar to her was a cane-helped totter! 
And running! Even stepping was sensational—step- 
ping six long blocks. ‘Well, I never!’ she admitted. 

“The key to the garage,” he insisted. 

“One minute—I’ll have it right here.” 

She glanced back as she fled. She appeared to sus- 
pect that the Luxton might fly off again before it could 
be locked up. 

He stood gazing with utter nonchalance at the car, 
possibly a bit overdone because he knew that Miss 
Hicks was studying him. At least she wouldn’t say 
this was just like him. Aunt Beulah sped back with 
the key, holding it out to him in a shaking hand, while 
the other clutched her kimono with its wandering riot 
of pink wistaria. The women stood there while he went 
to the waiting guardian, unlocked the door, rolled it 
back, and the car, resuming its gentle purr, swept 
into the opening. The man silenced its activity with, 
so it seemed to the owner, a magic touch. 

“Here she is,” he said. 

“So I see,” assented Rufus, not knowing what was 
usual on such occasions. 
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The man procured a bit of waste and solicitously 
rubbed a spot on the windshield. The spot proving 
obdurate, he mounted the running board to breathe 
tenderly pak it. 

The car’s owner glanced back at the still distant 
women who were rapidly exchanging comments that, he 
was certain, became an unbroken series of collisions. 
Neither ever waited for the other to finish. 

He spoke to the man: “I wonder if I could get you 
to run her for me.” 

“Not me; I’m the foreman back there in the machine 
shop.” 

“T shall need someone—anyway till I—till I get a 
little used to the machinery.” 

The man looked the speaker over without seeming 
to. His statement sounded plausible; every bit of that. 

“You can advertise or go to an agency—plenty of 
chauffeurs. Of course, it ain’t none too easy to find 
good ones.” 

“J want a good one—best I can get. I want a man 
that can make her go—go fast.” 

“That won’t be no trouble; none in the least.” 

“J thought you might have someone around the 
shop.” 

“No, I don’t think so; not now. They was a driver 
loose there last week, but he took on a party up to 
Santa Barbara.” The speaker searched his memory, 
then brightened. “Say, I know a guy that could take 
that engine down in the dark and have her all up again 
in the same, without mislaying a nut. Name’s Claude 
Titus. He’d make her go fast—wouldn’t give you the 
least trouble that way. And I happen to know he’s 
out of a job. Claude Titus, his name is, and 4: 
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He broke off to study the lines of the Luxton. His 
look was admiring; he absently polished a bit of nickel 
with a fondling touch. He underwent a struggle of 
some sort, and conscience won. This Luxton should 
not be needlessly exposed to misadventure. 

“The fact is, mister, I’m bound to tell you this guy, 
Claude Titus, he loves to make ’em go fast. He’s a 
good friend of mine, but I’m bound to say it of him. 
He got to riding motorcycles over in France, carrying 
telegrams around from one general to another, and 
so forth, and he went fast because he had to—he had 
one of the things shot right to pieces under him—and 
he come back here with the habit. You get him in a 
car and he forgets the war is over. The best guy in 
the world; but that’s his weakness, and I really 
wouldn’t advise you You take a car like that, 
built like a watch, running sweet, not a sour note any- 
where; it’s got a right to good handling. That’s what 
I say. This Claude boy ain’t just what I’'d pick out— 
mind you, he’s game, and all that———” 

“But if it’s only because he goes fast—I told you I 
wanted one like that.” 

The other deliberated. After all, there were more 
Luxtons in the world, and the Luxton factory was 
busy; if this man wanted to turn one over to Claude 
Titus, after he’d been given the right steer about 
Claude—but his conscience constrained him to further 
data. 

“It’s only right to tell you, mister, that Claude’s 
been fired from four different jobs the last year just 
for this complaint I’m telling you about. He tries to 
keep slow; but he gets to thinking he’s back in little old 
France. It makes the ladies nervous; and he’s always 
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getting fined for speeding; and that last boss of his, 
he run him into a big limousine full of Elks that come 
out of a crossroad, going to a picnic, and got stalled. 
There was quite some damage to pay for that. Still, 
if you want to take a chance——” 

“I do,” said the car’s owner steadily. “He sounds 
like the man I need. I wouldn’t have thought so from 
his name, though. Claude doesn’t sound so 4 

“Aw,” the man smiled, “you can forget Claude. The 
boys call him Buzz. What say I send him around to 
you tomorrow? I can get him on the telephone tonight, 
most likely.” 

“Do, please!’ 

“Well, I hope nothing happens,’ 
went thoughtfully away. 


> said the man, and 


CHAPTER XIX 


S HE stalked back to his seat in the court, the 

women met him on their way to the garage. Miss 

Hicks gave him a probing look. Aunt Beulah was still 
electrified by this very common act of purchase. 

“Rufus G. Billop, my goodness!’ The remainder 
of her speech passed to her companion: “A man in his 
state!” Aunt Beulah was not easily persuaded of the 
unusual. It had taken her weeks to believe that he was 
sick. It would take her other weeks, he saw, to believe 
that he was greatly improved—not well, of course; not 
well enough to dispense with a trained nurse, but vastly 
better. 

Through the garage door the women could be seen 
inspecting the car; could be heard, indeed. They tried 
the back seat, then tried the front, blowing the horn 
from this vantage, a horn keyed to a note of shrill 
warning, a bugle blast to the watching soldier. They 
slammed the doors repeatedly, as if incredulous of their 
nice adjustment. They climbed to the front seat and 
again worked the horn. They lifted the hood and 
interrupted each other with hasty pointings and swift 
comment about items of the exposed interior. They 
were later seen to be putting doubtful forefingers 
against the car’s polished sides. They behaved like 
savages viewing an automobile for the first time; or like 
children, That was it—children. The watcher spiced 
his nonchalance by getting a book and becoming ab- 
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sorbed in its pages. The purchasing of a car was not 
sensational. Women must be children about it; but, 
with the buyer, there would be none of this emotional 
reaction so absurdly out of proportion to the event— 
ordinary, even banal. 

As he bent over his book, turning a page at plausible 
intervals, he wondered what explosions might ensue if 
they knew his real designs. Probably Miss Hicks would 
explode too. Indeed, they would already be protesting 
against his choice of a chauffeur notoriously unsafe— 
one that broke speed laws, one that had in his mania 
demolished a handsome limousine containing elks. He 
idly wondered why elks were taken to picnics and taken 
in limousines. Young ones, doubtless. Anyway, he 
sincerely hoped Claude Titus had lost none of his spirit. 
Claude would, if he kept his job, have to make her hum; 
and after Claude had taught him how to drive, and all 
about machinery 

He looked up, as if from a debatable point raised by 
his author, picturing the green car in swift motion, 
driven by the owner, already known as a speed enthu- 
siast—perhaps as Hell’s-Fury Billop. He would 
His jaw dropped. High under the eaves of the Clinch 
villa was a superbly built spider’s web. Engineering 
skill of the highest order had been needed to anchor it 
there. It gave lightly to the breeze with the cunning 
play allowed its cords. And caught at its center was 
his own winged child of the morning—he saw that 
notch. The wings were no longer slow; they were swift 
in a frenzy of terror to tear free from the silken fetters 
so fine and yet so strong—yieldingly strong, for the 
whole web quivered under this life struggle. 

Were there silken traps, then, in a beautiful world 
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seeming all of scented blossoms that lavished honey on 
thirsty moths? The wings beat swiftly, then rested in 
weariness, in doubt, in despair; then beat again in new 
hope, as if saying this could be only some stupid joke 
—could never be what it for a moment seemed to be in 
a world that for a whole day had been so perfectly a 
butterfly’s world. A long moment he watched the 
wings, panic-swift, feeling the exhaustion and the dread 
when they slowed for the next access of strength that 
must surely bring release. It was a long moment, in- 
deed, before he recalled that he was merely watching 
Motion play a game with itself; that the victim could 
feel no terror, only the inconvenience of a strange 
obstacle impeding flight. He even assured himself 
there was no way to break up the game; the creature 
couldn’t be reached. The pathetic fallacy aside, it 
must vibrate there until its little store of energy was 
spent. That was all; a tiny watch running down. 

All the same, he thought, he would have preferred to 
look upon the struggle at another time. It came in- 
opportunely, because he had pictured Rufus Billop 
gnawing his way from a cocoon to flutter about roses in 
a butterfly world; and as a practical measure toward 
this charming life he had hoped the prospective Claude 
Titus was taught no caution by a few mishaps. Per- 
haps Claude Titus would swiftly snare him in some 
silken web where Motion would again play this game. 
He toyed with this fear; he put it down. What mat- 
ter? The moth had lived to the full for a day, had 
known high rapture on the lifting air; and, surely, on 
the breast of that rose, an ecstasy so delectable that no 
cheap bribe of life could buy back the memory of it. 

That was the way to play Motion’s game. He would 
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hire Claude—Buzz Titus—and, when he learned the 
car, there was the motorcycle. That was the one 
practical word of any philosophy—be something light 
and with wings, and die protesting—die hard! 

The women had decided that the car was, beyond 
any quibble, a Luxton; that they liked the color; that it 
must be easy to steer; and that they had always pre- 
ferred open to closed cars. Aunt Beulah said, as they 
halted by him, that inside a limousine she was reminded 
of a hearse. She passed on, explaining confidentially 
to herself other things she liked about the new car. She 
was last heard to say, “Those perfectly darling wind 
guards each side of the shield % 

Miss Hicks remained, but seemed about to go. 

“It’s a nice car,” she said primly; “but I should 
think you wouldn’t like it so near that old thing of your 
aunt’s. It might catch the mange.” 

“Oho!” he laughed. 

He couldn’t decide if she were pleased with him or 
not. At least she hadn’t yet said it was just 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hicks, who had followed his glance. 
“That poor butterfly caught in that horrible old web!” 

“T’ve been watching it,” he said. “There wasn’t any 
way to free it.” 

“Poor, poor thing! How it must suffer!” 

“You’re wrong there, of course. It isn’t suffering, 
hasn’t the machinery for it. If anything, it may be 
slightly annoyed. You know it’s only a tiny bit of 
motion that has jelled for a moment.” 

“And beating its wings all the time.’ 

“Time is only one of the aspects of motion.” 

She looked at him sharply now. He knew what that 
look meant, and was ready. 
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“Isn’t that just a 

2 just like me,” he finished for her. “I suppose 
so, but would you mind telling me why? So many 
things seem to be just like me. Sometimes I’m puz- 
zled.” 

She shrugged. 

“Oh, well, this is like you because everything with 
you is only something or other.” 

“Only something or other?” He was truly puzzled. 

“Yes; that poor thing up there is only a tiny bit of 
motion; time is only a something or other of motion; 
and human beings are only something else; the earth is 
only the earth and life is only germ cells.” She had 
grown quite humanly impatient. “Don’t you know any- 
thing in the wide world that isn’t only something?” 

He stared at her a long time—oddly, she thought. 
Her eyes, cleared of their impatience, flew signals of 
confusion before she let them fall and turned away. 

He had not answered her, but as she drew off he said, 
consideringly: “I suppose I must be that way. Cheap 
view to take of things, isn’t it? But, you see, I’ve been 
at it so long. I used to think I wasn’t going to live a 
great while, and I guess I wanted to make myself feel 
I’d be just as well off—the other way. I almost didn’t 
want to live; now, somehow, I very much want to. But 
I keep up the old habit of talk—overdo it, I guess. 
I’m glad you spoke of it.” 

She had watched him curiously from the beginning 
of his speech, seeming held by an openness of manner, 
an earnestness of tone he had never shown her. 

“Of course, you understand, I wasn’t blaming you. 
It was just—well, you make me feel sometimes 2 


He caught her eyes and she broke off lamely: “Oh, I 
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can’t talk to you! I never could! Why do I try? 
You’re so—so different!’ She turned again quickly. 
“That’s a lovely car,” she called over her shoulder. 

Of course she couldn’t talk to him; and how had he, 
even for that moment, managed to talk to her? He’d 
never be able to again. But there were so many things 
he couldn’t tell anyone in the world—all that strange 
new life moving in him, driving to courses that already 
palsied him with fear; all the new secret life that had 
begun so seemingly without cause or from causes trivial, 
negligible. He wondered if Miss Hicks could have had 
some mysterious part in the incredible change, beyond, 
of course, her suspicion of Aunt Beulah when they first 
met, which had plunged him into the discovery, study 
' and classification of women; and beyond her telling him 
that things were just like him. Might she not, unbe- 
known to him, have exercised some unwitting but real 
influence in the working of this miracle? 

The sun had fallen and the court grew chilly. As he 
rose he glanced again at the imprisoned moth, and as he 
looked the householder came out of a hidden lair where 
she had been resting, confident of her structure’s 
staunchness. She stood for a moment, seeming to 
yawn, then discovered her catch. Her intention was 
plain before she crossed half the silken floor; she ran 
with rising excitement and fell savagely to. A mottled 
brown wing was loosed and fell in little eddying circles. 
Its mate followed, in an effect of careless, aimless flight, 
Then real work began aloft. He turned away. Noth- 
ing of the Billop touch here! 

As he went in he reflected that Miss Hicks had been 
femininely unjust; she had spoken harshly of spiders. 
Who was she, to prefer moths to spiders when the 
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Making Power so obviously didn’t? He might have re- 
minded her, too, that the builder of the trap was not 
only a female but one of advanced views, for she would 
have eaten her mate at the very honeymoon’s full rising. 
He wondered what she would have said to that. But, 
of course, this was vanity and vexation. No one could 
know. 

At dinner he ate roast beef in a casual, human man- 
ner at first sheerly histrionic; later he found he wasn’t 
pretending even to himself. Surely he was a mech- 
anism with unsuspected energies just developing. No 
longer was he to be dismayed, appalled, by unprece- 
dented foods. He could rule his emotional reactions 
in their presence. He went to extremes; boldly he 
jested about the servitor’s earnest urging of wildcat 
flesh suitably prepared. Aunt Beulah and Miss Hicks 
made lively grimaces of repulsion. 

“J didn’t fancy it so much myself,” he confessed. “It 
didn’t make my mouth water, exactly. Ill take another 
bit of that beef, Aunt Beulah, please—not quite so rare 
this time.” 

After dinner he listened, and with nerve-pricking feet, 
to a series of Aunt Beulah’s favorite dance records, 
sitting aloof in a shaded corner while she and Miss 
Hicks compared their merits. To one of especial 
urgency they danced on the rug until Aunt Beulah 
began to breathe noticeably. The persuading rhythm 
would steal through his own resurgent body, massing 
the attack on his already weakened feet. He fought it 
off with iron restraint. Not yet; but he would find 
time from his other studies to freshen up his technic in 
an art requiring more finesse than courage. He 
couldn’t do everything at once. 
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He awakened slowly the next morning. Yet half 
asleep, he was aware at first only of his old mental 
habits. He was still sick, still a consenting prisoner of 
the bed; his mind ran dully on symptoms and drugs 
and his imminent, meager, medicinelike breakfast. Then 
his arousing memories destroyed this antiquated ma- 
chinery of habit. He blinked happily, stretched, 
yawned; his body came alive with a tingle, like a foot 
or an arm that had been asleep. He hurried from bed 
and was presently emptying the day’s medicines out, 
methodically. 

Miss Hicks found him back in bed, a well-mannered, 
conscientious invalid. 

“There’s a boy wants to see you,” she announced. 
‘““He’s at the garage.” 

He remembered to keep down his eagerness. 

“It’s the chauffeur. I suppose I shall have to get 
up.” 

He made it seem a hardship, a feat he shouldn’t 
andertake in his weakened condition. 

“Oh, very well,” said Miss Hicks. 

She went out after a significant, swift glance at the 
Schopenhauer. It intimated that suicide could be man- 
aged in more ways than one. 

His conviction at first sight of the caller was that 
Claude Titus had sent a boy to say he couldn’t come. 
He had deductively portrayed the applicant as a 
desperate-appearing man, wild of eye, tense of posture, 
alert, a hardened demon, more or less hirsute, already 
tugging at fetters of convention that held him to low 
speeds. And the caller was conspicuously none of this; 
a slight, pale youth, pale of eye and hair, placid of 
exterior, mild, reassuringly composed, revealing no 
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least hint of wayward tendencies, save perhaps in a 
certain restrained but eager competence with which 
he chewed gum. Nor did his soft, slow voice inspire 
doubt of his conservatism in all vital matters. He 
was lean of build, rather carelessly groomed, in gray 
cap, a green sweater and trousers of a suit originally 
marketed, beyond a doubt, for the high-school trade. 
He did not look like a demon driver; he looked like a 
nice boy whose most hazardous sport would be the 
collecting of postage stamps. He smiled winningly 
upon Rufus Billop, who was disarmed and disappointed. 

Then it appeared that this was, indeed, none other 
than Claude Titus himself who had heard about this 
job of driving a car, and it would please him well to 
have a chance at it. As for recommendations from his 
last employer, this had been a grouchy old tightwad 
who had screamed like murder every time he had to 
pay out a few dollars damages. Anyway, he had 
slowed his car down to fifteen miles an hour and 
couldn’t be blamed for it. He’d have to admit he’d had 
a, little bad luck with two or three parties before this 
last one—peevish parties that wouldn’t give a recom- 
mend even if he’d asked for it, which he never had. 
Anyway, he’d never been to blame for these little 
run-ins and spills and so forth. 

The boy had simply been misrepresented by fine man 
from the agency. The possible employer was discour- 
aged. He wanted the kind of driver Claude had been 
said to be, and here was one who plainly lacked daring, 
who was, on his own frank confession, not only careful 
but actually timid. Never in one of these regrettable 
encounters had he failed to slow his car down to fifteen 
miles an hour; always the real culprits had been going 
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a good forty, maybe forty-five; in addition they had 
invariably been road hogs, crowding into the gutter a 
car that was giving them all the room in the world 
and only trying to get around the speeders safely— 
creep around at fifteen or even ten miles an hour. 

Claude wouldn’t do at all. This was evident. The 
car owner decided he would tactfully lead up to this 
disclosure. In a glow of genial certainty he opened 
wide the garage door. They would talk a little about 
the new car, and then he would let Claude knew the 
worst. Probably he would be afraid to drive so splen- 
did a car, anyway, even at his customary speed of 
fifteen miles an hour. The owner looked at Claude 
patronizingly, while Claude glanced furtively at the 
car. He gave it no more than a glance. He was 
overcome, Rufus realized, by its magnificence. 

“You see, my boy, what I want is someone who can 
make her go. I’m afraid *? He paused in kindly 
hesitation. He wanted to let Claude down easy. 

“T could,” said Claude, but with no fervor of assur- 
ance; there had been scarce a break in the rhythmic 
kneading of his gum. 

“Are you sure now? Don’t you really think i 

“JY could make her go,” said Claude in the same 
colorless tone. 

The unaffected owner considerately diverted the talk 
to the car itself. 

‘Rather good cars, those, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah—good,” said Claude, with a veiled side glance 
at this one. 

Claude, in the very presence of an intended mistress, 
was being cold, guarded. He hadn’t been accepted yet. 
He was not going to betray his ardor, then be rebuffed. 
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*“What’s that little jigger for?”? demanded the owner. 

He cautiously touched a bit of shining metal. Prob- 
ably the boy wouldn’t know. 

“Juice,” said Claude. 

The thing hadn’t puzzled him, seemingly. The owner 
was a little impressed. 

“Do you know all those other jiggers, too—every 
last one of ’em?” 

Claude came to life. He opened a door and was in 
the seat. He seemed to have been wafted there. His 
hands flew knowingly among the jiggers; he pulled and 
pushed and turned and stepped on things with sound- 
less, bewildering swiftness, his fingers needing not even 
a corner glance of guidance. With rapt, unseeing eyes, 
he wrought upon the car as a master performer upon 
an intricate organ, testing stops, making little adjust- 
ments with blind, sure fingers. Then a deft foot unerr- 
ingly found a pedal, and the instrument responded with 
its confident purr; Claude listened, fingering the keys. 

“Sweet!” he announced. 

The purr gradually swelled to a roaring crescendo, 
from the rear issued volcanic vapors. The thrilled 
owner stood farther back, glancing with some concern 
at the rear wall of the garage. Perhaps the car would 
get beyond the boy’s control. But the crescendo dimin- 
ished under a master’s touch, the melody hung a mo- 
ment on the original purring motif, then died at the 
artist’s bidding. And Claude had been, during this, 
another being; his face had changed, his listless manner 
had become charged with mysterious high-power cur- 
rents. He no longer looked like a contented collector 
of stamps. He did not look even like a driver who 
always slowed to fifteen miles an hour. He again 
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became inert, except for the jaws, when he climbed from 
his seat ; but the owner was persuaded. This, after all, 
must be the Claude Titus of common repute—the one 
the boys called Buzz. 

“When can you start?” he asked. 

“Now,” said Claude, and dropped upon the wheel a 
hand that was all caress. 

“Half an hour,” said the owner. 

“Good!” said Claude, and became a relaxed, pale 
boy, mildly chewing gum out in the sunlight, while his. 
present employer with a springing step went in to 
demand a hurried breakfast. 

Aunt Beulah exclaimed; Miss Hicks was even more 
eloquent with mute, tightened lips. This morning he 
was genuinely careless what he ate. The flesh food, 
bacon, had become an unnoticed familiar, nor did he 
merely trifle with the second egg. 

“You better rest this morning and ride around the 
block this afternoon,” warned Aunt Beulah. ‘Kind 
of go at it by degrees. Mr. Rush always used to 
say 99 

“Tl rest this afternoon.” 

He did not mean to rest that afternoon, but it would 
be inept to say so. It might occur to someone that this 
would be no talk for a pretty sick man. 

As he left the table Aunt Beulah again found voice. 

‘Better wear your heavy overcoat. This air <d 

“My light one is warm enough,” he flung back. 

He got the light overcoat from his room. As he 
stood by the door, putting it on, the voice of Aunt 
Beulah reached him. 

“He’s kind of inflexible.” 

‘Obstinate,” said the other voice. 
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“Real mulish sometimes.” 

Miss Hicks spoke on a rising note of satisfaction: 
“Mulish! The very word I was thinking of !” 

He smiled. How far they were from knowing it all! 
He went out to find his new employee wiping the motor- 
cycle upon which he had arrived. He stopped to 
inspect this. It was like seeing motionless on the 
ground, close at last, some mysterious bird that with 
fleet wings had always before eluded any near approach. 
Its present inertia seemed abnormal. Curiously he 
examined, touched. The thing inspired no confidence 
whatever. How could a man adhere to that slippery 
flat seat? How keep an equilibrium? He touched it 
again, timidly. It was like poking a just-killed lion. 

From the car issued a purr that seemed now to tease. 
He took his place beside Claude, recalling, as the car 
backed out, the utterly dreary tone in which the man 
yesterday had hoped that nothing would happen. 

“She goes sweet,” said Claude in a burst of garrulity. 

She went sweet ; and Rufus Billop, who, at need, had 
ridden in cars from his earliest days, now had his first 
happy moment in one. He passed the ordeal of 
thronged streets with but few applications of his own 
feet to phantom brakes. On reaching their first stretch 
of country road he glowed with anticipation. 

“Now make her go,” he commanded. 

“Can’t,” said Claude, and suffered instant mental 
discharge from his post. 

‘Why can’t you?” 

So Claude, though still sparing of words, conveyed 
to him, in what was a rather a broken succession of 
clauses than a speech, that she was new out of the shop 
and shouldn’t be made to go till after she’d done a 
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thousand miles at about twenty-five an hour. Then 
there would be something that sounded like draining 
her crank case. Then she could be made to go if you 
wanted her to go. 

He calculated swiftly—a thousand miles at twenty- 
five on hour—forty hours barren of sensation! A 
tedious monotony of loafing. But this might, after all, 
be made profitable. 

“T’]l tell you, Claude, while we have to go slow, before 
we drain her crank case, teach me to drive.” 

“Good!” said Claude. He pulled to the roadside and 
stopped. ‘‘Get over here,” he commanded. 

Claude was a teacher of few words. He taught by 
pantomime. His pupil presently felt the rhythm of 
certain operations necessary to endow his car with life. 
The rhythm impressed itself, while words were forgot- 
ten. He knew what things to do without knowing why. 
He was doing them instinctively. If he stopped to 
think, to remember worded directions, he became con- 
fused. He remembered, instead, the harmonious se- 
quence of Claude’s motions. 

Twenty minutes later he was guiding the car not too 
certainly, and a little too tensely, along a happily de- 
serted highway. Of course, he would never be able to 
turn her around. But for straight driving on a vacant 
road. He stopped her not too neatly, for he had 
been appalled at sight of another car a mile ahead 
coming toward him. 

“Good!” said Claude. “You'll learn to do it without 
thinking—hands learn to do it—drive a car in your 
sleep. I have.” 

“Unconscious direction, automatic response to 
efferent nerves,” suggested the proud pupil. 
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Sure!’ said Claude. The oncoming car passed 
them. “Start her,” he added. 

She was started, not smoothly enough, but started. 
An hour later they returned through thronged streets. 

“Wait till we can drain her crank case!” said the 
pupil joyously. He regarded the street crowds with 
keen satisfaction. Not a man of them—or a woman— 
could suspect that he had become a good straight driver 
in no time at all! All at once he called to Claude to 
stop. Claude pulled her expertly to the curb. The 
owner stepped out and from the pavement’s edge looked 
up at a sign across two windows: Ritz Dancing Acad- 
emy. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Private Lessons Given.” 

“Back in a minute,” he said, and ascended a narrow 
stairway on a mean street. He was back in five min- 
utes, and in thirty more, at the luncheon table, was 
explaining that he must keep an engagement at two 
o’clock. ‘But if you ladies would like a spin, say, at 
four, Claude and I will come back for you.” 

Aunt Beulah accepted with manifest delight. Miss 
Hicks was noncommittal. Either she was not keen for 
a little spin or was borne upon by some weighty nega- 
tion that kept her silent. Or else she was But he 
gave it up and went back to sit in the car, earnestly 
practicing on the jiggers the exercises of his morning 
lesson until Claude sputtered in on the motorcycle. 
The starting of the car that morning had, to the 
watcher’s eyes, resulted from incantation. Now he 
knowingly followed each step of the simple process, 
unconsciously imitating. 

“No thought process involved,” he said to Claude; 
“at least none above the conscious level. I’m already 
establishing correct response models.” 
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“Sure!” said Claude. “Where to?” Rufus issued a 
direction. 

At 8:30 he descended the narrow stairway in the 
mean street. In a bare room, its polished floor rimmed 
with rows of empty, staring wooden chairs, he had just 
left a thin woman in black with white collar and 
cuffs and a wealth of yellow hair like Aunt Beulah’s, 
who said at parting: “It'll come back to you; you 
got such a good sense of time. Same hour tomor- 
row.” 

He now said to Claude, “We'll go back to the house, 
then take a little run around with my aunt and my”— 
“nurse,” he had been going to say, but found he 
couldn’t make it sound right to Claude—“and Miss 
Hicks,” he concluded after the interruption of a slight 
cough. 

“Good!” said Claude. 

Aunt Beulah stood watchful at the front door, hailed 
him by waving what she called “my fur piece,” adjusted 
this and came down the walk. He anxiously searched 
the dusk of the entrance back of her until Miss Hicks 
appeared, in the serge skirt and jacket of blue that 
fitted her as if with cunning, conscious intention, and 
the small hat that perched as if but momently on her 
black hair. He went through the form of helping them 
in—a mere gesture in the case of Miss Hicks—solici- 
tously tucked a rug about them—a strong man of the 
open protective to weaklings; and Claude, under his 
attentive eye, made familiar moves. 

Aunt Beulah, consciously, rode in a new and veritable 
Luxton. She seemed to flaunt the shining equipage 
and wore the studied air of one continually pointed at 
by the envious. The behavior of her companion was 
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less salient, but she was presently heard to say, “They 
run beautifully, don’t they??? The car’s owner turned 
about to her. 

“We can’t speed her up now,” he courteously ex- 
plained. “She has to go about a thousand miles pretty 
slow—oh, about twenty-five or so an hour—then we 
must drain her crank case.” 

He spoke with the air of a master machinist. Miss 
Hicks looked at him with a sudden faint respect. 

“She must steer easy,” said Aunt Beulah. “I bet I 
could drive her as easy as the little bus. Maybe some 
afternoon 4 

Alarmed mother instinct thrilled every fiber of the 
car’s owner. 

He quickly broke in, “Oh, I wouldn’t ask you to drive 
her, Aunt Beulah; but Claude will take you everywhere 
you want to go—Claude will be right here.” What he 
meant was that, if Aunt Beulah made it necessary, 
Claude would sleep in the car and have his meals 
brought to him. 

After miles of triumphant progress they topped a 
long incline. 

“There’s the ocean,”’ announced the owner, pointing 
helpfully. 

He hadn’t quite the thrill of a discoverer; but at 
least he had never seen the Pacific Ocean, though he 
had known it to be in the neighborhood; and seeing it 
from the first car he had not been afraid to ride in 
made the occasion memorable. It even placed the sea 
in better standing with him. He liked its appearance 
for the first time. Heretofore the mere sight of ocean 
waters had rendered him uncomfortable. They not only 
menaced death, which might conceivably be avoided, but 
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extreme nausea, which he had never escaped. Now, 
from the new sweet-running car, he forgave all. 

As they sped on, his genial tolerance widened to em- 
brace the world, especially the green vistas through 
which they ran. From time to time he pointed out par- 
ticularly good bits to the ladies. From time to time 
the ladies pointed out to each other various places 
where the orchestra was good. Back at the bungalow- 
villa they all rode into the garage before descending. 
Claude left his seat and lifted a side of the hood upon 
the still throbbing motor, listening, with a trained ear 
bent low, as if for some secret note. Miss Hicks, im- 
pressed, stood by to listen with him. 

“‘There’s her crank case,” said the owner, pointing 
instructively. ‘Wait till we’ve drained that, then we 
can really go.” 

Miss Hicks looked at him with undoubted respect. 

“Drain it?” she echoed. 

“Drain the water out,” he explained. 

“Oh!” Miss Hicks deepened her now entirely re- 
spectful eyes and left him with the look. But he caught 
another look from the listening Claude, hardly more 
than the quiver of pale lashes, that was less easy to 
read. He waited after the girl had gone. Claude 
silenced the motor and pointed at it. 

“That ain’t the crank case,” he confided, “and you 
don’t drain water out of one—just oil.” 

“Oh! Then in a tone of mild injury, “Well, how 
was I to know?” 

Claude didn’t tell him. Silently, with a bit of waste, 
he was wiping little spots on what was to Miss Hicks 
indisputably a crank case. 


CHAPTER XX 


ee one week later, called a meeting of his 
three clients at the convenient office of Mr. Clinch, 
promising them the best of news. Now he faced them 
and met the promise in good measure. 

“You wouldn’t know the boy,” he assured them. “I 
don’t myself, hardly. I had to be up north for five 
days. Left him flat on his back, entirely devoted to 
the looks of his tongue. If he got out of bed he 
thought he had to lean on a cane. Not an atom of 
pep showing in his whole yellow face. I come back 
and the bed’s empty. MHe’s raised a good color, he 
must have put on three or four pounds, dresses every 
day, has a spring in his step. He’s bought a car, hired 
a chauffeur and spends most of the time being driven 
around init. Ill bet he hasn’t set eyes on his tongue 
in a week. He looks different. If I’d met him on the 
street, not expecting him, I don’t believe he’d even have 
reminded me of anyone. Now then, didn’t I say it was 
a case of pure hypochondria? Didn’t I tell you? 
You’ve done the last worrying you need to about your 
little investment.” 

“Little!” objected Mr. Peck promptly, but he was 
unheard amid the pleased exclamations of Mr. Clinch 
and Mr. McIntosh. 

“Attaboy!? boomed Mr. Clinch. ‘“We’re already 
counting the stack!” 

“Very, very gratifying,” said Mr. McIntosh with a 
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sincere relief that would have pleased his young friend. 
“All the same, I fear his doctrine is unsound.” 

“Health’s a good enough doctrine for us,” declared 
old Mr. Peck wittily, “eh, Clinch? lLong’s he’s sound 
on that doctrine——” 

The kindly old gentleman rubbed his thin, blue- 
veined hands together vivaciously and smiled about at 
all present. 

‘And his pert miss had no hand in improving him?” 
said Mr. McIntosh. 

“Not a hand, not a finger!’ declared Seaver. “Why, 
they’re barely civil to each other! She wouldn’t be 
more, naturally; her man’s bound to be the other kind. 
But she hasn’t stirred him up, either.” 

“Yet he keeps her on—the expense of her,” suggested 
Mr. McIntosh. 

“Yes; got into the habit, I suppose. Can’t quite get 
the sick idea out of his head yet. It’s natural. We 
needn’t care about that. And the same with his medi- 
cines. He still takes them, still tells me when the 
bottles are empty. These fixed ideas—nurse, medicine 
—they’re stubborn. The girl was warning me, though, 
that he’s careless with the medicines. She’s watched; 
apparently he’ll go in and take all his doses for the day 
at once; two or three at a time, anyway. She was 
worried stiff. I had to tell her finally that he could 
drink the whole supply at a gulp without hurting him. 
You should have seen the funny look she gave me. I 
couldn’t exactly make it out.” 

“That little arctic sunbeam!’ This was Mr. Clinch; 
not venomous, but bland with secret knowledge. 

*“A warm-hearted lass,” insisted Mr. McIntosh. 
“You should have seen the look I had from her.” 
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“T had one,” said Mr. Clinch, though not boastfully. 

“Anyway,” said Seaver, “she was glad to know her 
patient wasn’t going to upset himself by being so 
informal with drugs. Another thing: She wouldn’t 
come out and say it in plain words, but she didn’t 
believe he was as well as he tries to make out. She’d 
got the idea, somehow, that he was trying to show off 
and would pay for it in the end.” 

“Who'd he show off to?’”? demanded Mr. Clinch. 

“I don’t know; his aunt, probably. Anyway, I 
thought I’d better put her right on that point, too. 
You remember I told her that day in my office he was 
a hypo, but maybe she forgot it. So I told her there 
wasn’t a thing on earth the matter with him—never 
had been—that wouldn’t correct itself when he got his 
mind healthy; something in it to pep him up so he’d 
get out and move around a little and raise an appetite 
for human food. She looked at me funny again about 
that; wanted to know if you men knew it, too, that he 
was perfectly sound, and I told her you’d gladly bear 
me out if she didn’t believe me.” 

“I'd be willing any time ” began Mr. McIntosh, 
while Mr. Peck showed he was waiting to speak. 

“But she said my word was good, and she was de- 
lighted to hear that you gentlemen were as confident 
as I am that the chap has a long life ahead of him. She 
said what good friends you were of his, and gave me 
another look that was funny.” 

“Afraid she’ll lose a soft job,” explained Mr. Clinch. 
“Let me tell you, that little girl’s wheels run twenty- 
four hours out of every 3 

“Then we sit ca’m,” said Mr. Peck. “Long, restful, 
sunny days in the open.” 
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“He bought a Luxton,” said Seaver. 

“A Luxton! Would that be how our good money 
goes?” demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Our money? Ours? Oh, come, Mac!” Mr. Clinch 
spoke in generous reproof. “Be a good fellow! Let 
him have a little something of his own out of his old 
man’s leavings.” 

“I have always,” insisted Mr. McIntosh severely, 
“regarded a car as a dispensable luxury; but if one 
became indispensable I should regard a far cheaper 
make as preferable.” 

“We know that, Mac; well do we know it!” piped 
Mr. Peck gayly. Then he sobered. “But think of the 
motor accidents in our town! The congestion of 
traffic, the reckless driving! I hope Billop’s chauffeur 
is sober and reliable. Think what might = 

Seaver was quick with reassurance. 

“Trust Billop,’ he said. ‘“He’d never enter a car 
with any other sort, and he’d take pains to find out, 
you can be mighty sure. He’s told me how afraid he 
is of cars; in fact he’s been afraid of about everything 
all his life. He has this man drive him into the coun- 
try, too, not downtown. And the girl tells me the car 
never goes over twenty-five an hour. So rest easy. 
For the Lord’s sake, Peck, can’t I ever tell you any- 
thing good without your handing it back because you’ve 
found a worm in it? Everything’s right, I tell you.” 

“Y’m glad he’ll not pass out with his mind’so un- 
settled * began Mr. McIntosh. 

“Ym glad he’ll not pass out with that estate un- 
settled,” broke in Mr. Clinch. 

Even Mr. Peck joined in the speaker’s hearty laugh- 
ter. The conference ended on a jocund note. 
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The Luxton purred into the garage at noon of the 
fourth day, breathing easily after a long run. 

“Only six-eighty-five,” remarked her owner impa- 
tiently, after a glance at the mileage; “but she’s coming 
on.” He deliberated. “What day is this?” 

“Tuesday,” said Claude. 

“Well, I think we’ll lay up this afternoon, but I'll 
need you tonight. Could you be here at seven?” 

“Good!” said Claude, working on a fly-speck that 
disfigured the wind shield. 

The owner walked to the house with a springing step, 
the light of a secret resolution glinting from his eyes. 

Miss Hicks met him at the door. “The man for 
your clothes to press is waiting,” she announced. 

‘Send him in, please.” 

Upon the extended arms of an undersized foreigner 
he was presently laying the suits he had lately worn 
and one worn not at all lately. 

“T must have this one back by five, sure,” he said. 

“Five? Sure, gentleman!” said the foreigner, and 
softly withdrew. 

Aunt Beulah came to the door. 

“Lunch, Rufus, and we’ve got some of the best 

He broke in on her encomium. 

“Say, Aunt Beulah, suppose we breeze out tonight 
and have dinner some place”—he tried to recall 
Clinch’s jaunty phrase—‘“do a little mixing where they 
mix good—leave here at seven and go to—how about 
that Sunrise Inn? Is it ie 

Aunt Beulah might have been hearing a proposal 
that they dine on a remote planet. 

“Sunset, not Sunrise. But my goodness me, Rufus 
Billop! Dearie, dearie, come here quick!” 
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There was alarm in her voice, and Miss Hicks came 
with alarm on her face. She stood bewildered when, 
instead of a collapsed patient, she beheld one spiritually 
uplifted, elated with daring, swollen with confidence, 
but striving to hide it all under an inadequate garment 
of ennui. 

“Will you listen to what this boy’s saying?” de- 
manded Aunt Beulah. “I think he’s highly crazy. He 
says we’re to have dinner at the Sunset tonight—leave 
here at seven—and he hasn’t been out of bed after 
eight o’clock—not since this darned town was first 
staked out—and—vwell, look at him!” 

Aunt Beulah waved an urgent hand, as if the brief- 
est of looks would confirm her fears. Miss Hicks 
looked, but not with an open glance. 

“Little dinner,” urged the mentally suspect, “little 
dancing. What’s crazy about that? You didn’t think 
Clinch was crazy, did you?” 

“Well, of course not. Mr. Clinch is a well man.” 

“Too fat,” declared her nephew. ‘He'll simply pop 
off some day right in the street—one of those faces 
that get purple.” 

“T hope he knows what he’s doing,” said Miss Hicks, 
not referring to the doomed Clinch. 

“Leave here at seven. I might drive myself, but I’'d 
better have Claude along to stay with the car.” 

‘Drive yourself? Rufus Billop—and you so afraid 
of cars—you wouldn’t even know how to start one!” 

“All right—sorry you won’t go. Just thought I’d 
ask.” 

He turned lightly back into his room, humming the 
thing that for three days he had moved to in the bare 
salon of the Ritz Academy. Before the mirror he began 
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to brush his hair. In the mirror he observed an ex- 
change of meaning glances between Aunt Beulah and 
Miss Hicks. Why couldn’t women ever be quite open 
with men, even in a small matter like this? Aunt 
Beulah spoke in a changed tone. 

“But I didn’t say we wouldn’t go, Rufus dear. I 
think perhaps we will go. I don’t know but what we 
might, if “i 

“Quit your nonsense, Aunt Beulah!” He turned 
on her with a knowing, a hard smile. “You know you'll 


a3 
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He resumed his hair-brushing. The glass showed him 
another exchange between the two women. Aunt Beulah 
was startled; he couldn’t see Miss Hicks’s face so well; 
but probably she was startled, too. Aunt Beulah came 
back with a wheedling tone. 

“What a bear you’ve become, Rufus—snapping a 
body up that way! Of course we'll go. It was lovely 
of you to think of it.” 

“All right, then, if you’ve changed your mind. Be 
ready at seven.” 

The women regarded each other significantly again. 

“You'll have to engage a table,” said Aunt Beulah. 
“Want me to telephone?” 

He did want her to. Never in his life had he engaged 
a table. He did not precisely fear telephones, but 
their mechanism and their preliminary rituals dis- 
tressed him. He used one only when he could not avoid 
it and uttered as few painfully self-conscious words as 
would serve. In spite of abundant proofs to the con- 
trary, he had never believed that people could really 
hear him. There was trickery in it. He thought 
rapidly now. He dreaded the ordeal of calling for a 
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remote yet weirdly near sound of a strange voice; yet 
he must do the very things he had so long dreaded to 
do. He must refrain from nothing he feared. He 
must prove to himself that he had been fearing phan- 
toms. 

“Thank you, I'll do it,” he answered carelessly. 

The women left, and subdued but excited exchanges 
of talk came back to him. He went to the telephone, 
forced himself to the loathed business. That was what 
strong men did. Yet, an hour later, the women were 
taking the adventure with utter forgetfulness that his 
initiative in the thing had been of a spectacular char- 
acter. They forgot him in their flurries of prepara- 
tion, even as they had forgotten Clinch. Once more 
there was manicuring and chatter in the court. Once 
more it was covertly listened to. There was talk of 
the orchestra, of food, of people; but none of Rufus 
Billop. He might be demented, as Aunt Beulah had 
professed to believe—little they cared. 

“Tl have to wear that old green thing again,” con- 
fessed Miss Hicks. 

He was glad of that. The suggestion instantly 
brought a moving scent of violets about him. 

“Pll get out that pale-gray georgette,” said Aunt 
Beulah, holding before her blinking eyes a row of 
glittering nails. 

Presently Miss Hicks reminisced, instigated by Aunt 
Beulah. 

‘““My first case, you know, and the woman’s husband 
had the room next to hers in the hospital so he’d be 
there if anything happened; but I thought he was 
there for treatment, and I’d never seen shoe trees; 
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and when I saw his in his shoes I thought, of course, 
they were an extra pair of artificial feet and I was 
afraid he might be sensitive about them. So when 
he’d leave them on the floor I’d put them in a bureau 
drawer out of sight. You should have heard the other 
nurses kid me when they found it out—the doctors, 
too. It went all over the hospital. Pretty green, 
wasn’t I?” 

Aunt Beulah could be heard to chuckle. She pre- 
ferred to hear about actual cases; she especially rel- 
ished scenes in the operating room; but Miss Hicks 
had not Miss Schultz’s flair for surgery. 

In all this no word of the astounding drama before 
them, in which Rufus Billop was the central if ignored 
figure. Aunt Beulah drifted into memories of Mr. Rush 
at his last and most interesting moments, and Miss 
Hicks was presently reminded of her second case be- 
cause the patient also mourned a lost consort. 

“She was such a nice old thing; and she’d talk to 
me by the hour about what a good man he was, and 
show me little keepsakes he’d left. She fairly worshiped 
them. She was moving to the country and I was 
helping pack up the things she’d take, and there was 
an air pillow she seemed to like, blown up, you know; 
so, thinking she’d want it along, I let the air out and 
put it on top of the trunk tray. Pretty soon her 
maid came in. She was a haggard old thing with kind 
of a teary face, anyway, and when she saw the pillow 
all flat where I’d put it she gave a shriek and began 
to sob all over the room and wring her hands. I won- 
dered what awful thing I’d done, and when this Hester 
could finally talk I found out—and it was awful. The 
pillow had been blown up by the woman’s husband 
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about a month before he went, and that was one of the 
keepsakes—this pillow full of his actual breath; and 
there I’d gone and let it out like common air! Wasn’t 
that dreadful? And this Hester was still sobbing— 
she couldn’t think of anything except to hide the pillow 
—so I took it and simply blew it up again as good as 
new for all the poor old lady would know. Hester 
looked at me kind of hopeful and said maybe it would 
do. ‘Of course it won’t ever be the same,” she says— 
still sniffing, mind you—‘but perhaps missis will go 
into her own grave without ever knowing.’ ‘She cer- 
tainly will,’ I told her, ‘if you can manage to keep it to 
yourself.” Wasn’t she the limit? Of course, it wasn’t 
the husband’s breath, but it wouldn’t hurt her to keep 
on thinking it was.” 

Then when the last nail had been found perfect there 
came, indeed, a meager word of Rufus Billop. 

“TI do hope,” confided Aunt Beulah, “‘there’ll be some- 
one to dance with tonight. Imagine sitting there with 
that music and no one it 

“Doesn’t he ever dance?” asked Miss Hicks. 

“Him?” This was all Aunt Beulah said. The 
listener decided that an informing gesture, perhaps a 
shrug, had accompanied the word. A moment later 
she was saying: “I almost got a notion to telephone 
this Mr. Boden. He’s a heavy sort, but light as a cat 
on his feet.” 

“Maybe that boy—the one with the nice hair, that 
friend of Mr. Clinch’s—will happen to be there again.” 
The tone of Miss Hicks was wistful. 

“Y only wish I had his address or telephone number 
or something,” said the resourceful Aunt Beulah. 

“YT remember his name was Hornblower.” 
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“Hornblower? I should think you would remember 
it! There can’t be so many of that name in the book. 
I almost got a notion—I know Mr. Boden’s address, 
of course.” 

Exultantly the listener reflected that a certain 
admitted authority not far from there could make 
vital disclosures to these dance-mad creatures. How- 
ever, they wouldn’t be told. They would be shown— 
shown how unsafe it was to assume so little about 
Rufus Billop. 

Between six and seven he discussed with himself the 
topic of women, reaching conclusions not unflattering 
to another sex. Women made such an affair of dress- 
ing; it excited and flustered them; and two dressing in 
adjoining rooms complicated the difficult performance 
with noises that must impair their efficiency. Was it 
necessary to run back and forth, to gabble, to try 
on things they had no intention of wearing, to abandon 
one style of hairdressing for another and then revert, 
with seeming despair, to the first? Why did they at 
the last moment remember forgotten details, perhaps, 
after troubled queries, to discover they had not been 
forgotten? A man, now, dressed without flurry, and 
he kept still about it; and he was through on time, 
whereas these women appeared ten minutes late. Then 
Aunt Beulah had to go back for something, and when 
she returned Miss Hicks was fortunately reminded that 
she had to go back for something. 

He had, by the time they actually left, acquired the 
data upon which to be genially tolerant. Aunt Beulah 
was resplendent in the gray georgette. 

“This does go so well with my hair,’ 
placently. 


> she said com- 
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Well, he thought, it was her hair, legally. Miss 
Hicks made no occasion of being inspected in the 
green frock. She seemed to believe that no one would 
care to see her twice in that. Her fragrance again 
came to him as on the night when he danced alone. 
She briefly surveyed her host in gentleman’s informal 
evening wear; she surveyed him again, at greater length, 
when he no longer observed her. 

Claude had now been waiting twenty minutes. His 
employer greeted him in a tone of apology, hoping 
that Claude knew what women were. The Luxton bore 
them off, and the pair in the back seat still ignored 
their host of the evening. He might not have been 
there. Not until they reached their dining place did 
he become existent. Then, at the very door, he real- 
ized that they were conscious of being under escort. 
They were timid women in a public place, but guarded 
by one to whom they charmingly looked up. Their 
wraps discarded, they stood meekly by while their 
protector conversed with a head waiter. Under com- 
petent guidance they reached a table. Queer things! 
From being nothing he had suddenly been tossed to a 
pinnacle. They publicly deferred to him, smiled at 
him, chatted brightly at him. 

He understood. They told the world that, defense- 
less though they were of themselves, a man, surely of 
the most fastidious taste, had found them worth de- 
fending, worth selecting to defend. In the same 
manner, he reflected, they had doubtless elevated Mr. 
Clinch to a pinnacle; Mr. Clinch, who, on a less public 
occasion, had become merely the biggest fish unpickled. 
So it was no good feeling flattered by the attention 
now shown him. It seemed you couldn’t even take a 
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couple of women out to dinner without learning more 
about the sex. 

They were removing gloves, bestowing hand-bags, 
glancing carelessly the while at menu cards before 
them. They were waiting to be asked what they pre- 
ferred. The host looked up from his own card. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if they couldn’t fix us some 
chicken in a casserole—fresh mushrooms and things 
in the sauce—just a tiny bit of onion?” 

“Why ” began Miss Hicks brightly, and stopped. 

“T think we might try that, Rufus dear, if you’d 
prefer it.” Aunt Beulah seemed to say she would eat 
anything that might please him. 

“Oh, anything,” assented Miss Hicks, who appeared 
never to have related chicken with casseroles in her 
thought life. 

He gave the order, conscious of delighted glances 
between the women while he spoke to the waiter. Then 
Miss Hicks relapsed into utter frankness. 

“That was just what we wanted to eat,” she said. 
“We'd planned to suggest it when you asked us.” 

So, they could, under extreme provocation, be 
honest! 

“Why, there’s that Mr. Hornblower the other side 
of the room!” exclaimed Aunt Beulah in a tone of 
pleased surprise. 

“So it is,” said Miss Hicks, without looking up. 

Aunt Beulah was still inspecting the diners at far 
tables. 

“And I do believe—no, it couldn’t be—yes, it cer- 
tainly is—it’s that Mr. Boden, the one I was telling 
you about, Rufus. How nice for him to be here 
tonight !” 
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The orchestra blared; a powerful saxophone gur- 
gled, a drum beat, trumpets and presumably shawms 
resounded. The eyes of the women brightened; they 
gleamed. 

“Dance, Aunt Beulah?” lightly queried the host. 

“Me? You—I mean? Why, Rufus Billop, you told 
me 39 

But he was standing; and Aunt Beulah, with a pite- 
ous glimmer of concern on her face, stood uncertainly 
beside him. She looked helplessly down at the equally 
startled Miss Hicks. She seemed to say, ‘What else 
can I do, dearie?” While she still mutely protested, 
Aunt Beulah was expertly grappled and swept into the 
maelstrom of an already thronged floor; swept beyond 
the ken of Miss Hicks, who feared to look upon the 
sight. Not until the first rest of the music did she 
venture to search the floor. 

There from its far edge was a beaming, an excited 
Aunt Beulah, pantomiming an utterly rejoicing amaze- 
ment. Miss Hicks stared unbelief. But she continued 
to look when the music came again. She saw that her 
host was not only dancing well but was handling Aunt 
Beulah, who might be called difficult, with an expert 
ease. She continued to stare at the spectacle with 
wide eyes, though a curtain of concealing shadow fell 
before them when the still excited Aunt Beulah was 
brought back to her chair. 

“My goodness me! Dearie, this boy can dance! 
He’s better than that Mr. Boden; and, Rufus Billop, 
you told me yourself od 

“Shall we finish this?” suggested the courteous host 
to Miss Hicks. 

“Tf you’re sure you’re not too os 
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He looked at her as Uncle George Billop had once 
looked at him when warned that he had better button 
his coat on a sunny day. Miss Hicks, feeling smaller, 
stood up and submitted to a master’s light touch. She 
forgot then that he was a strange, even a strangely 
annoying, young man whom she was supposed to be 
nursing. He was someone who could, indeed, as Aunt 
Beulah had said, dance. 

“Oh, that lovely orchestra!’ she said at the first rest. 

But he knew she wasn’t thinking of the orchestra. 
He knew she was thinking, humanly for the moment, of 
himself. He had at last caught a living look in her 
eyes—for him. He breathed violets and_ recalled 
Cleaver, the convinced pragmatist, who had gathered 
them with Aunt Sena. One foot tapped nervously. 
He wanted the music again, more violets, and, above 
all, more pragmatism—or whatever had, in the spring 
woods, worked the white magic of making Orlando 
Cleaver seem wonderful to a woman. 

The music came and he conventionally took Miss 
Hicks into his arms. She came with a confidence that 
made him feel himself, indeed, a strong man of the 
open. He forgot he was dancing. As he himself would 
have put it, his motions were a purely instinctive re- 
sponse to a stimulated perception. Quite wonderfully 
he and this girl seemed now to know each other; there 
were no veils for the eye, no concealing words, no 
fencing, none of the indirections that had always until 
this moment kept them aloof. Suddenly all guards 
were down. One of her firm hands pulsed in his. Banjo 
and piano picked at a tension of waiting that would 
have been intolerable but that they could dance to 
its urge. 
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“It’s good to be alive!” he swiftly told her. 

“Yes!” It was hardly more than a breath, but she 
meant it. 

“It’s good,” he said later, while the drum beats 
rhythmed to his pulse. 

“Yes,” she breathed, and meant it all. 

The music stopped, putting them back to a world 
where you didn’t show all you thought and felt. They 
were only a moment, their eyes together, regaining the 
old safe adjustments. They politely, distantly, 
thanked each other for the dance and returned to their 
table, where Aunt Beulah had been entertaining the 
Mr. Boden of catlike agility. 

“Isn’t that boy perfectly wonderful?’ she demanded 
of the flushed Miss Hicks. 

Aunt Beulah was not, in a social sense, difficult; she 
employed but few tricks of reserve at moments like 
this. Miss Hicks met her halfway. 

“Yes,” she said, almost primly, “Mr. Billop dances 
very well.” 

Aunt Beulah looked at her sharply. 

“Well, let it go at that,” she said. ‘Here’s the food, 
and I’m ready for it. He’s so good he must have been 
taking lessons.” 

“IT took a lot of lessons at the age of eleven,” re- 
torted the host truthfully. “And I’m ready for food 
myself. That looks good!” 

He thus rewarded the waiter, who confidently be- 
sought admiration for the casserole’s exposed interior. 
He had often wondered what the emotional response 
of a waiter would be in this crisis—a waiter almost 
arrogantly certain of approval—if he should merely 
give signs of rage and disgust and order the thing 
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taken away. But, of course, now was no time for the 
experiment. 

The food was served; and Rufus Billop, lately con- 
fined to his bed by incurable afflictions, became an 
honestly hungry unit in a gay throng of well persons, 
who also ate and danced to music that knew the human 
feet. The evening carried him onward with resistless 
sweep. A dam had somewhere broken. He would, it 
seemed to him, lose consciousness at intervals, wander- 
ing in a daze of sheer feeling; then his mind would 
come back to find familiar faces and the affair still 
strangely enduring. 

Mr. Boden came to dance with Aunt Beulah, and the 
remembered Mr. Hornblower came to dance with Aunt 
Beulah, and Miss Hicks. He returned later with a 
charming young woman who was delighted to dance 
with Mr. Billop and who did so twice. But the host’s 
mental absences had, after all, eaten into the night; 
he knew it must be late, for even Aunt Beulah said it 
was time to go. They sat for the moment peacefully, 
looking about at the already thinned crowd trickling 
away from disordered tables. Mr. Hornblower skipped 
across the floor to them. 

“May I have the last dance, Miss Hicks?” 

Miss Hicks acted instantly, unerringly. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said, and looked all of that; 
“but I’d promised this to Mr. Billop.” She had done 
nothing of the sort, but Mr. Hornblower gracefully 
withdrew. Miss Hicks looked up at her appraising 
host. 

“I thought > she began. “That is #2 

The music came and her host stood up. The matter 
of the unmade—unasked—promise was not again dis- 
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cussed. Once more they knew each other, without pre- 
tense or indirections. 

“It’s good,” he said; “it’s good to be alive—alive.” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “Oh, yes!” 

That was all of the dance he could recall. Presently 
they were donning wraps, formally murmuring what a 
lovely evening it had been and hoping Rufus Billop 
hadn’t made himself too tired. 

“I haven’t,” he said as they entered the car. “I 
didn’t get enough.” 

“Attaboy!” said Aunt Beulah. 

‘And that friend of Hornblower’s, that Miss—what- 
ever it is—wasn’t she a beautiful dancer?” 

“Was she?” said Miss Hicks. “I didn’t notice.” 

The puzzled host remarked to himself, “That’s queer ; 
she was looking right at us at least a dozen times.” 

“Probably women don’t notice other women dancing,’ 
he said aloud. 

“Don’t they!” said Aunt Beulah. But it wasn’t a 
question. 


y 


CHAPTER XXI 


UFUS BILLOP had gone to his bed in great 
uneasiness of mind, disturbed by symptoms both 
alarming and unprecedented. Down to the last moment 
he had felt his new influx of life—from that mysterious 
reservoir of energy he had somehow tapped. It was 
undiminished at the moment when Miss Hicks, in bid- 
ding him good night, said gayly but still very point- 
edly: ‘‘What am I here for—a trained nurse? Pooh!” 
Then he was alone and the new symptoms had sud- 
denly swept over him a baneful flood. He felt let 
down. That current of vitality from a hidden source 
was ominously cut off. But this was not the most 
terrifying indication. Strange pains shot through 
him, shifting aches beset his legs. Again he felt lan- 
guid, weak, incapable of resolution, He looked at his 
tongue, held the thermometer between trembling lips 
and counted the beats in his wrist. None of these 
measures was informing, and the aches continued. He 
debated calling Seaver; but it was two o’clock, and 
Seaver would probably be content with giving him 
some new medicine. He would lie down instead, toss 
on a bed of pain until morning, for surely insomnia 
would follow these dreadful manifestations. 

His head sank on the pillow, a weak hand pulled 
covers in at the back of his neck. He prepared to 
suffer. His eyes wearily closed on the bitter reflection 
that Miss Hicks had been sound in her warnings. He 
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had overdone. He was a fool. The pains ran through 
his legs and feet that had forgotten themselves in an 
animal frenzy of rhythm. His cloud-piercing towers 
of dream had fallen like any dream palace. How could 
he, the careful, the fearing, the always apprehensive, 
have caught this fever of rashness? Now he was 
breaking up—that was it. 

But what had he said of the trapped moth? There 
was that memorable moment of the dance—— “It’s 
good, it’s good!” And that yielding girl so close, the 
girl he could for the moment commune with on some 
plane beyond all earth currents. She had whispered 
“Yes!” her breath, like new milk, warming his cheek. 
He knew the memory would live with him through any 
mere pain—pay for it over and over. Let the break-up 
come—but he wouldn’t die easy! 

Rufus Billop, for the first time in his guarded life, 
lay suffering the pangs of physical tiredness. Never 
before had any least muscle of his ached from exertion. 
How was he to know that fatigue pains from unac- 
customed dancing do not commonly presage dissolu- 
tion? How know that the human frame often survives 
them? He dropped weary lids upon the wakefulness 
he knew would torture him, and presently they folded 
back, no longer weary, to reveal a sun-bright room. 
Outside, the bird song shrilled in rising rapture at a 
new-lit earth. It took the man in bed a moment to recall 
that he was in a bad way. He must have slept—the 
sun proved that; but what of those pains? 

Cautiously he stretched a leg beneath the covers. 
Unaccountably there was no pain. He waited an 
anxious moment, then stretched the other leg. No 
pain! He disbelieved the sense of well-being that 
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coursed through those legs. Something tricky here! 
Then, in strained expectancy of the worst, he stretched 
his arms, flexed back his shoulders and breathed to the 
full. It was all pleasurable, no slightest pricks of 
pain. With amazed courage he flexed his whole body 
and life boomed through him, a little, he thought, the 
way Clinch’s voice boomed through a room. He sum- 
moned new courage and reached his feet, still suspi- 
cious. Before the open door, he breathed full and 
again tightened his muscles. Nothing happened, ex- 
cept that the booming of life became louder, more 
Clinchlike. Undoubtedly the symptoms had gone as 
mysteriously as they came. Motion had wrought un- 
consciously with him while he slept. He was glad he 
hadn’t sent for Seaver in his first alarm. Now he 
would merely tell him of the strange pains and ask an 
antidote; they would probably recur. Anyway, he was 
living, and it was good to be alive. He wished to 
dance again. 

The night before he had insisted that Miss Hicks 
should sleep late. She had demurred; but this morning, 
plainly, she no longer demurred. He ate a lone break- 
fast—bacon and eggs, with no one to be impressed— 
and when the motorcycle of Claude Titus shattered the 
morning calm he was out improving the melodies on 
the keyboard of the Luxton. Claude found her hum- 
ming; the owner had even backed her out of the garage 
a little way; not far, because progress to the rear 
seemed contrary to her nature; he distrusted that 
reverse gear. 

“Good morning, Buzz.” 

Thus the owner greeted Claude. He had found Buzz, 


for some reason, preferable. 
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“Morning, Doc.” 

Thus Claude greeted his employer. Neither knew 
when he had first adopted these titles; perhaps during 
the intimacies of some demonstration when both had 
been deeply absorbed. Buzz had never asked himself 
why he addressed his employer this way, nor had his 
employer thought about it. He accepted the title as 
unconsciously as Buzz conferred it. If someone else 
had asked Buzz why he used it, Buzz would have been 
puzzled. He would have said that his employer was 
kind of a funny guy, but all right at that. He could 
not have gone beyond this crude bit of analysis. 

That day they eased the Luxton into a lot more 
mileage. There was no return for luncheon, the meal 
being procured at a distant wayside inn for two rea- 
sons: First, the owner wished to be as briefly as 
possible away from his driving practice. She was a 
docile creature, the Luxton, once you had learned to 
be firm with her—turning and even backing quite de- 
pendably as long as you felt your own mastery of her. 
Second, he wished to avoid Miss Hicks, because the 
night before he had read easily in her eye the conviction 
that a trained nurse was now the least of his needs. 
He wasn’t going to give her many chances to speak of 
this. He would stay out a good deal and if she really 
forced the issue he could manage a relapse—something 
alarming. If people had a craze for seeing him sick 
he would pander to it; and perhaps those last symp- 
toms weren’t through with him; they would convince 
anyone. 

He was even late for dinner that night. He did 
almost all the talking, being nervous about pauses that 
might allow Miss Hicks to ask what she was there for. 
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Immediately after dinner he became so genuinely sleepy 
that no nurse, however hectoring, would have had the 
heart to worry him with talk. He fell asleep almost 
before he could reflect that a Luxton must be one of 
the best cars on the market for insomnia. And he 
was out early the next morning, hoping to be away 
before Miss Hicks could make any talk of a troubling 
character. He almost avoided her; she had no time 
for silly remarks in the brief space before he was in 
that enviable front seat beside Buzz Titus. He could 
read her sinister intentions, but foiled them by his 
- hurried activities. As a final inspiration he brusquely 
sent her to fetch a pair of gloves which he described as 
particularly as if he owned such a pair. The Luxton 
backed out while she still searched a drawer where he 
had said they would be—if any place. 

Again they went far, and again ate a distant meal. 
The owner this day almost continuously occupied the 
driver’s side. Passing cars no longer terrified him; he 
began to feel almost a contemptuous mastery of a car 
that pretended to such tremendous power and yet 
scrupulously obeyed every least turn of an insignificant 
steering wheel. Driving was easy, yet it intoxicated 
almost as dancing did. This day the thousand slow 
miles were completed. She could, and did, have her 
crank case drained under the tenderly regarding eyes 
of her owner. 

“Now we can make her go—now!” he announced 
to Buzz Titus. 

“Sure!” said Buzz, a light leaping in his own eyes. 

“Well, good-by,” said the sponsor of Claude Titus, 
who had supervised the garage operation. “Nothing 
happened yet,” he added; but they did not listen. 
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Buzz was carefully guiding the Luxton to an open 
road where she could be made to go. Reaching this, 
the light again leaped in his eyes. She went. The 
charmed owner kept an eye on the informing disk in 
front of him. Thirty-five, forty, forty-five, fifty, fifty- 
five, sixty, sixty-five—— 

The owner gazed at the speeding flatland barred 
with long rows of thriving vegetables. The nature of 
these food plants could not be distinguished, but the 
owner was dissatisfied. It felt much slower than sixty- 
five—couldn’t be more than a scant thirty. He glanced 
at the slightly shifting band of numerals with deep . 
suspicion. Probably the Luxton people skimped on 
their speedometers. This one couldn’t be telling the 
truth. 

“Let her out a bit,” he urged the driver. 

The eyes of Buzz were riveted to the road, but he 
seemed to hear. He let her out; the owner was slightly 
appeased by the appearance of the wavering band. 
This was actually better than dancing—at least better 
than dancing with some people. They were in a remote 
waste land when Buzz slowed her. Ahead the road 
climbed to a mountain pass; back of them lay the 
unpopulated level they had sped through for miles 
upon miles. At the roadside a sign sternly warned 
them, Los Angeles City Limits, Slow Down. But be- 
yond the city limits was a grade up which even a 
Luxton with a freshly drained crank case would 
have to labor. Buzz turned her around. 

“Now let me!” said the thrilled owner. 

He took the wheel and wondered why the feats of 
racing drivers were made so much of. It was as easy 
to drive a car, at least a Luxton, at sixty miles an 
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hour as at thirty. He was proving this. His hands 
were light yet firm on the wheel. Sixty-five! This car 
was a toy for children! They were again passing 
between that blur of vegetables—sixty-eight! 

“Slow!” called Buzz, his eyes far ahead. 

The owner was irritated; he saw no reason for slow- 
ing, but he obeyed. Maybe Buzz had heard a wrong 
note in the orchestra. The Luxton slowed to thirty, 
to twenty-five. 

“Twenty,” insisted Buzz. 

The Luxton slowed to twenty. Ahead of them, 
almost hidden by a roadside cypress, lounged a goggled 
and leathered man beside a motorcycle. 

‘Speed cop,” said Buzz. “Laying to pinch us.” 

The driver managed a sidelong glance of loathing 
for the creature. Could human beings sink this low? 
Lying in wait for people who were trying out a new 
car on a vacant stretch of road! He wondered if this 
social derelict could have friends who liked, even re- 
spected him. He might conceivably have a family 
from whom he would probably hide his wretched means 
of subsistence. The car went past the human refuse, 
doing an innocent twenty miles. 

“Know most of their hide-outs,” said Buzz. A mo- 
ment later he contributed, “That cuss is a mean one.” 

The owner had no difficulty in believing this. 

“Tl tell you, Buzz’’—if he couldn’t make her go 
fast again, he could make her go skillfully—“suppose 
I try to take her right through those streets and home. 
I’m sure I can, now. All I have to do is to forget all 
those cars that aren’t near me at all; just watch the 
ones that are close, and obey traffic signals. I know 
I can do it and never give her a scratch,” 
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“Sure!” replied Buzz. “Go to it!” 

They reached the street of traffic and the driver 
became absorbed. He felt no trepidation. If his 
chauffeur felt any, it showed only in a slight increase 
of tempo with his gum. The Luxton moved through 
crowded ways like any well-mannered car. Stops were 
neatly made, starts were gentle, corners turned 
smoothly, irrelevant traffic ignored, escapes from 
pockets negotiated placidly. 

“Good!” said Buzz once, but the entranced owner 
was deaf. 

Not until the Luxton turned into the driveway and 
purred its easy course to the exactly right stop in the 
garage was his hearing restored. He breathed deep of 
the sweet air of success and dismounted under the 
frankly admiring gaze of Miss Hicks. 

“You drove it yourself?” she asked. 

“What did you say? Drove it myself? Why, of 
course! It’s really my car, you know.” He was lightly 
humorous. The impressed Miss Hicks stood by while 
Buzz Titus raised a side of the hood. “Had a nice 
little spin,” said the owner. 

“There’s her crank case,” said Miss Hicks, proud 
of her knowledge, pointing under the hood. ‘When 
do you drain the water out?” 

The owner regarded her with a swift gleam of 
amusement. 

“Crank case? Water out of it?” He laughed. He 
came as near to jeering at a woman as a gentleman 
ever should. “Crank case,” he said to Claude Titus. 
“Miss Hicks thinks the motor is a crank case and 
that crank cases have water in them.” 

Claude Titus remained blank of face. 
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“Oil,” he said. 

“Oil, Miss Hicks. And the crank case is under- 
neath at the back. And we drained it this afternoon 
and put in fresh oil. Now she can go,” he added, 
apparently willing to overlook Miss Hicks’ funny 
notion about the structure before them. But Miss 
Hicks didn’t want it overlooked. 

“Well, ’m perfectly sure you told me yourself that 
first day we went out; that thing was raised and you 
pointed inside and said, ‘That’s the crank case,’ and 
you said the water must be drained out.” 

He was patient with her. 

“But, my dear child, you must have misunderstood. 
How could I have called the motor of an automobile 
the crank case? Here! See, under there? That’s the 
crank case—nowhere near the motor. And, of course, 
there’s no water except in the radiator. See that 
place up on the hood? That’s where the water goes.” 

“Well, of course, you know all about motorcars 
and I don’t know a thing, and probably I did misunder- 
stand ; but I’m quite sure you said—you stood right on 
that spot and I was standing here—and you said, as 
plain as anything a 

She was stopped by a new look in his face; the gaze 
of whimsical tolerance for the vagaries of a child 
had given place to a look of alarm. From the first 
he had been conscious of something unaccustomed in 
his nurse’s appearance, but in the flush of his late 
triumph he had not identified this. Now it came; she 
was not in uniform. She was in the cunningly fitted 
blue serge, and her sheath of black hair was capless. 
His feeling of alarm gave way to one of irritation. 
She was a trained nurse; why didn’t she keep in 
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uniform? But under this he knew that Miss Hicks 
had left off the garb of her calling with plain intention. 
She held him with a long look, a look of no reserves; 
a kindly, open, intelligent look; too intelligent, he 
thought. Both had forgotten the misunderstanding 
about a crank case. 

“Come in here with me,” she said at last. She turned 
almost sternly and went toward the house. Drooping, 
he followed like an offending child. She went on into 
his room and stood waiting. “Sit down,” she said. 
He dropped dejectedly, sitting on the edge of his bed. 

“I must have a serious talk with you,” she began, 
standing before him, gazing down at his suddenly 
drawn face. 

“Do you have to?” he asked, looking up at her 
with a smile that hurt him. Her eyes deepened on him 
when his own fell, but this was only for a moment. 

“Of course I do!” She waited again, then went on 
with renewed vigor of speech: “It’s simply nonsense, 
my staying here. I feel foolish. You don’t want me 
to feel foolish. The idea of my puttering about these 
rooms in a nurse uniform, with you—my invalid—go- 
ing out to dance parties all night, driving a car all 
day—and—and acting like someone perfectly healthy. 
What do you mean?” Her voice had an irritated note. 

He still drooped, his face averted, motionless under 
her tirade. Swiftly he dramatized a relapse for the 
next day. 

“T might go down again any minute——” he started 
to say, but she interrupted. 

“Look at me!” she demanded crisply. “Straight in 
the eye! No, not off to one side—and don’t try to say 
anything funny either.” 
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“IT don’t feel at all like that,” he insisted. 

“Perhaps not, but look up at me.” He looked up 
at her. ‘There, I knew it! You were thinking to- 
morrow you would pretend to be sick again—stay here 
in bed till ten o’clock, maybe—trying to fool me— 
weren’t you?” He looked down again. “Answer me! 
Weren’t you?” 

He looked up again. 

“It’s good to be alive—alive 

The eyes of his nurse wavered briefly, but again she 
sharply demanded, ‘‘Weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said at last; then in a tone still lower, 
“Yes!” The utter abjectness of the confession had a 
curious effect of seeming to embarrass Miss Hicks, 
Her color rose and her eyes fell before his. “Yes,” he 
said again, lingering oddly over the word. 

' Miss Hicks drew herself up and became a woman 
who had merely exposed a senseless fraud. 

“That was just like ” she began, but broke off 
in some confusion. She again drew herself up. 

“Listen,” she said, “it won’t do at all. You can 
see yourself it’s foolish. Can’t I tell when you’re pre- 
tending—can’t I? Answer me!” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

Miss Hicks ignored the reply she had insisted on. 

“And can’t a doctor tell?—and your taking all those 
medicines at a time, the way you’ve been doing.” He 
felt the color mount in his face. ‘Yes, I don’t wonder 
you blush. And suppose they’d been real medicines, 
what do you think you’d have done to yourself?” 

He looked up now with lively astonishment. 

“Real medicines? They are real. But you’re mis- 
taken; I did fool you. I’ve been pouring them out; I 
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wanted to be well—so hard I wanted to be well—and I 
remembered that well people don’t take medicine, so I 
thought I’d quit, and I did quit—ch, ten days ago. 
And I was right; I’ve been so well; you don’t know how 
strong I’ve felt.” 

She was regarding him with expressions that failed 
to blend. Laughter fought at her lips, and pity 
some vast, mothering pity—welled in her eyes. He 
thought the menace of laughter spoke of unbelief. He 
persisted : 

“Really I did quit—ten days ago, and I felt strong. 
I’d never felt strong in my whole life, never believed I 
could be strong. Then somehow I got to thinking all 
the time about you—you were so strong—and very 
soon you were making me strong. I can’t explain 
it. You made me feel e 

In his lack of words he suddenly reached out and 
caught one of her hands in both his own, clinging to it 
as if entreating it for the words that would help him. 
It had been an unconscious movement, a mere reflex of 
his helplessness. The girl, with as little intention, 
seemingly, tightened her hand in his grasp. 

“You understand; maybe you’ve seen people like me 
before; perhaps a man coming to life the way you’ve 
made me come. I can see it was you—you all the 
time—that made me wonder and puzzle. And you do 
believe I didn’t take those medicines for a long time?” 

She slowly withdrew the hand, let it go up for a 
moment to a little soothing pat of his forehead, even 
to a casual brushing into order of a stubborn strand 
of the straight reddish hair. Then she stepped back 
in sudden surrender to the laughter that had trembled 
on her lips. 
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“Oh, it’s lovely!” she cried, and laughed again. 
“That poor doctor making up doll’s medicines for 
you!’ 

**Doll’s medicines ?”” 

“Sugar and water; burnt sugar and white; pills of 
bread, I suppose; giving those to you because you in- 
sisted on medicines and he knew you didn’t need them 
—then your dumping them out behind his back. He 
fooling you and you fooling him—even fooling me for 
a little while! Wasn’t it lovely?” 

He was staring at her aghast. 

“Do you mean to say,” he began sternly, “that 
Seaver has been putting up any such game “3 

She sobered. 

“Ever since you’ve had him. He knew—just as 
well as you know—that you don’t need medicines. Let 
me tell you something else.” She flashed a meaning 
look at him, a look of amused triumph. ‘“You’re only 
something—you, yourself. Do you know what? Well, 
you’re only a hypochondriac. That’s the way Doctor 
Seaver says it. He says all your life you’ve only been 
that—someone thinking about things he didn’t have the 
matter with him; thinking and worrying and brooding 
and getting fussy and complaining and finding symp- 
toms that didn’t mean anything at all; you’ve been one 
of those old onlies yourself.” She stood looking down 
at him, again with unblending expressions of pity and 
something like exasperation. “Symptoms! Anyone 
can find symptoms! Symptoms are silly!” 

He was still a long time. He might have forgotten 
she was there but that one of his hands twice went 
out to her in a detaining gesture. At last he looked up. 

“That’s interesting,” he said. “But no one else 
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could have made me believe it, not as you have. I do 
believe you. I believe you know. You’re queer. I 
believe you know things no one else does. But even 
you don’t know how I came to be all that—that you’ve 
told me. I was always so; it was nursed into me before 
I knew anything at all. I was weak and life was 
dangerous. I was made to believe it a thousand ways 
I couldn’t tell you. When I got older I accepted it; 
a sort of religion I lived up to.” His face tightened 
with a little wry grin as he sought her eyes on this. 
“And I was firm in the faith until—I’m confused here, 
I can’t tell how you did it; but you set me to doubt- 
ing. You made an unbeliever out of me in no time; 
something—I’m not sure whai—your eyes, perhaps, 
the looks you’d give me that held so many things back. 
And remember, all my life I’'d been thinking the other 
thing. Even as a little boy I didn’t believe many 
people were well; everybody seemed to have something. 
Do you know, the first time I saw you, I found myself 
wondering what you had.” 

She turned away and stood at the door, looking out. 

“T used to wonder,” he went on, “why you couldn’t 
talk to me, why I couldn’t talk to you—well, the way 
we both talk to Aunt Beulah; friendly, you know; open, 
not saying half of things only. I wonder why.” 

*“Well”—she spoke, still with her back to him—“I 
knew you were thinking about me. And so I couldn’t 
talk to you; that was why.” 

“Because I thought a lot about you? I don’t 
see——” 

“Oh, something, some sort of thing I couldn’t help. 
Because you were so different; different from—from 
anything.” 
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“Well, ’m glad you talked now a little, and let me 
talk. It’s come so suddenly I’m all in a whirl; I haven’t 
told you a tenth of all the things I’ve thought; only it’s 
good to be alive.” | 

She turned back to him with a little shrug of 
impatience. 

“Alive? Of course you’re alive! Why, you couldn’t 
die! You couldn’t die any more than I could.” She 
had the manner of one who knowingly exaggerates for 
the sake of impressing a point, as if she had said, “You 
can’t die any more than life can.” 

“T believe you,” he said; then, with the wry grin 
again: *‘So that’s all of that.” 

“That’s all of that,” she answered; “except that you 
don’t need a trained nurse any more than I do.” 

She looked at him sharply as if to meet contradic- 
tion; but he only said: “Yes, I know; my wanting to 
keep you was silly. You were the last medicine I 
needed, and it’s unwise to take stimulants you don’t 
need. If you’d stayed I should have had to be careful 
—what was it you said?—careful about taking some- 
thing in habit-forming quantities.” 

“Now, now, let’s not get that way!’ Her tone was 
of earnest rebuke. 

“That way?” He was puzzled, but she did not 
explain. 

“So from now on you’re going to be strong without 
any help.” 

“From now on?” He was alarmed. “You don’t 
mean precisely from now on—not from tonight? You 
—you wouldn’t leave me tonight, this very minute?” 
His anxious eyes hung upon her, and she laughed. 

“Oh, not tonight. I’d have to pack things. To- 
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morrow, perhaps. Soon, anyway. I’m not impatient 
to leave, don’t think’that; but you see yourself i 

“Oh, I know.” Suddenly he stood up and went close 
to her in the gathering dusk. “I'll tell you,” he said 
brightly ; “stay the week out. I just thought of that.” 

She debated, staring at one of his shoulders. 

“Well, maybe; that might be all right. Yes, I'll 
stay the week out.” 

“And [ll tell you, don’t pretend you’re a nurse any 
more; don’t wear uniforms; just wear clothes and be 
someone around the house, will you? Like a person.” 

“Yes—yes, I will.” 

“And before you go we'll dance again, shall we? 
Wasn’t it good?” 

CON Ge 

“Do you remember when we were dancing, and I 
said how good it was to live—something like that— 
and you said yes?” 

“IT remember.” 

“It’s still good, isn’t it?’ She was silent. “Isn’t 
it?” he insisted. 

“Yes; oh, yes,” she said very softly. But then she 
stood away from him and went to the door. “I’m glad 
I could talk to you,” she said from there. “I knew I 
ought to. Doctor Seaver and those other men, they— 
somehow they don’t come out in the open with you. 
You needed someone to tell you the whole truth.” 

“You,” he said. “I needed you.” 

“Then I’m glad I talked.” 

“V’m glad we both talked.” 

“And that’s that,” said Miss Hicks. “And now 
you can get some of the good things you’ve always 
been cheated out of.” 
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*You’ve given me a lot already. Do you like the 
color of that car?” 

“I do; yes.” 

“T picked it because it was the color of that gown 
of yours.” 

“That old thing!” said Miss Hicks. She consid- 
ered. “Still, it isn’t so bad.” 

“No, not so bad.” 

“He’s calling dinner. And you understand now— 
the rest of the week?” 

“I’m not likely to forget that,” he said. “It won’t 
let me.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


T NINE the next morning Buzz Titus backed 

the car out, though his employer’s own hands 
itched for the wheel. A man who could drive through 
traffic would find it child’s play to back a gentle car 
down a concrete way. They went the shortest route 
to a country road where a new car could be tried out 
in a fair manner. By noon both Buzz and the owner 
were fairly convinced that she could be made to go if 
wanted to. Their recorded mileage since morning 
would have borne that out. They lunched at a place 
fifty miles from their starting point and discussed the 
Luxton’s fine points. 

The owner was at a disadvantage in the talk, being 
unable to make comparisons discrediting to other cars. 
He could talk Luxton points glibly by now; but Buzz 
Titus knew all the cars that one would care to meet, 
and Buzz said quite frankly that the Luxton had ’em 
all beat every way from the jack. He might like 
different things in other cars, one thing in this, another 
in that; but the Luxton had more things that he liked 
than any other single car. 

“A triumph of mechanical ingenuity; motion and 
matter codrdinating with the least possible friction,’ 
said the owner. 

“Sure!” confirmed Buzz, removing tinfoil from his 
favorite gum. 

“Let’s go,” said the owner. 
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“Good!” said Buzz. 

He drove until they found a filling station, and the 
owner stood proudly by while oil and gasoline were 
fed his latest butterfly. 

“Now,” said the owner, “‘we’ll loaf around a bit and 
get back about 3:30 to take the ladies for a little spin.” 

At two, the owner at the wheel, they loafed up a 
road that ran straight until it diminished to a mere 
point in the far distance; a vacant road that especially 
invited new cars between lines of pepper trees, their 
plumes gently stirred in the afternoon breeze, The 
owner managed a glance at his suspected recorder. 
They were loafing then at fifty-five, it appeared. In 
reflecting that Miss Hicks would soon be gone he had 
almost forgotten to make the Luxton go. With the 
gentle pressure of a foot he rectified this oversight. 
The Luxton went again. 

Ahead of them, shielded by a hedge of rarely beauti- 
ful cypress trees, a motor truck loaded with sacks of 
cement lumbered along a crossroad toward the high- 
way. Its care-free driver brought it to the intersection 
and began a wide turn that found it well on the right- 
hand side of the road at the moment it was approached 
by a green car. The truck driver later affirmed that 
the green car came on at a speed of sixty miles an 
hour. The chauffeur of the green car, sitting beside 
the owner, who drove, asserted that it had slowed 
down to fifteen miles an hour. This was after the 
green car, expertly driven, it was agreed by both 
witnesses, took the only possible free way to the left, 
went off the paved road, raked its new fenders against 
a telegraph pole, crossed the highway obliquely on 
two wheels, turned on its side, skating there for some 
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distance, and came to rest under a green bank starred 
with golden poppies. 

The driver of the motor truck guided his machine 
to safety, applied his brakes and came back. He met 
an indignant youth who crawled from the upper sur- 
faces of the wrecked car and was already saying that 
they had slowed down to fifteen miles an hour. The 
truck driver was being scornful about this with his 
“Sixty, you mean!” when another car, a dignified, 
orderly limousine, stopped by the roadside. The chauf- 
feur of the new arrival came forward; from the glassed 
door of the interior peeped the shocked thin face of 
an elderly gentleman in a soft black hat. Presently, 
he, too, issued from the limousine and came to regard 
the wreck. 

From beneath this was presently extracted what 
looked rather like Rufus Billop. Though the resem- 
blance was by no means striking, it poignantly sufficed 
the old gentleman who had come to look on. 

“My God, but it’s Billop!” he cried. He seemed 
indignant, as if they had tried to mislead him. 

“Yes, sir,” said the burdened chauffeur of the green 
car. This caused him to be regarded by the old gen- 
tleman, who at once swelled from indignation to rage. 

“Aha! So it’s you, you young devil! Up to your 
tricks again, and you’ve killed him!” 

“No, sir, Mr. Peck, Mr. Billop was driving himself. 
Anybody can see that. Just look where we took him 
from!” 

“Don’t stand there yammering,’” commanded Mr. 
Peck. “Get him into my car quick. Maybe there’s a 
chance.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Claude Titus. “And this guy was 
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on the wrong side of the road and we’d slowed down to 
fifteen miles an hour—more like ten.” 

“More hke sixty-five, you mean,” said the truck 
driver. “I guess I know speeds.” 

Mr. McIntosh was sitting in the luxuriously ap- 
pointed office of Mr. Clinch, talking over with that 
gentleman their plan of converting an extensive area of 
flat, remote land into a region of choice bungalow-villas. 

“Nothing to it, Mac,” Mr. Clinch was saying. “Take 
the figures from the gas company alone about the fam- 
ilies coming in every day. And they don’t get-the half 
of it. Growth’s bound to be out that way; we got 
another Wilmot proposition, sure as shooting. She’ll 
be easy to drain and terrace, too; had my engineer out 
there last week. ‘The old man thinks like I do about 
it. He was going out again this afternoon to give 
her the final once-over. Maybe he’ll be drifting along 
before you go.” 

“If she promises anything like the results from Wil- 
mot Terrace,” said Mr. McIntosh, “I may say you 
and Peck can count mein. But, of course, [ll be tak- 
ing a look for myself before id 

The ring of the desk telephone interrupted. Mr. 
Clinch took up the receiver, leaned his broad face side- 
wise upon the cushion of his elbow-propped hand and 
assumed an attentive expression. 

“Hello!” he called. 

Mr. McIntosh, for want of spicier entertainment, 
studied the face of the listening Clinch. He saw its 
rotundities work to an expression of amused perplexity. 

“Yes, yes, Clinch speaking; but who’s this? Who— 
is—this? Spell it. What? P-e-c-k—Peck! Why 
didn’t you say so, Paramus?” 
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Mr. Clinch cast an amused glance at the slightly 
entertained Mr. McIntosh and moved his lips from 
before the transmitter. 

“The old boy’s makin’ a noise like a young chicken 
caught in a wire fence.” 

““Peck’s seldom excited,” observed Mr. McIntosh. 

“What? What? Can’t make out a word, Paramus. 
Don’t sputter and squeal so. All right, I got that. 
Go ahead.” Mr. Clinch glanced again at his associ- 
ate. ‘‘Someone’s hurt, near’s I can make out, and he’s 
been upset by it. He says to hold the wire while he 
gets himself another glass of spirits. Old boy’s worked 
up about something; mebbe it’s his niece.” 

“Why'd he be afflicting you with the disaster?” asked 
Mr. McIntosh. ‘And as I was saying, if it looks much 
like another Wilmot Terrace——” 

Mr. Clinch raised a hand for silence and again 
listened. Mr. McIntosh looked at Mr. Clinch, who 
almost at once became highly entertaining for his 
facial display. Huis extensive features had drooped 
in boredom; now they lifted to harrowing alarm; his 
pale eyes seemed protruding; sparkling globules ap- 
peared upon his rounded brow, grew in circumference 
and rolled down his broad face. At intervals he said, 
**Yes—yes—yes,” in a low, tense voice. Mr. McIntosh 
was now most agreeably entertained. Old Peck having 
to take a glass of spirits—two it was, he recalled—and 
Clinch sitting there, growing steadily purple. He 
looked rather like a ripe eggplant by now, and sweat- 
ing as far up on his bald head as the eye could reach— 
it was grand. Of course, he hoped nothing really 
calamitous had happened to one of Peck’s family 

Clinch turned upon him a look that queerly froze 
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all light surmises. Mr. McIntosh felt something 
coming. 

“Billop!” said Clinch. “Done for!” 

“How done for?” demanded Mr. McIntosh in irrita- 
tion. “How could he be done for when he’s come 
back all healthy?” 

“Auto accident. All right, Paramus, all right. I 
got you!” He hung up the receiver. “That’s all, just 
a trifling little accident in that new Luxton of his at 
seventy-five an hour or something—that’s all! And 
picked up for dead, but Paramus happens along 
and gets him to a doctor; now he’s home and got a 
chance, it seems; but they can’t tell this soon. Seaver’s 
on the way there. And Peck finds out that this sober, 
reliable chauffeur of Billop’s is the same lad ran him 
into that collision last spring and cost him twenty- 
five hundred dollars because the old fool don’t believe 
in paying out money to insurance sharks. Peck says 
that bird gets fired from every job for speeding. And 
that’s the demon Billop was going out with while we set 
here pretty, waiting to cash in on him. Seaver’s a wise 
guy, saying of course Billop would have a safe man!” 

“And this murderer run the poor boy into his fate!” 

Mr. Clinch was pulled up. 

“No, he didn’t. It wasn’t him that was driving. It 
was Billop—Billop himself. He’s stopped his own 
block, or darned near it.” 

“Tut, tut! said Mr. McIntosh. 

“Mac”—Clinch became impressive—“right here and 
now I’l] sell you my share in that bet for just what it 
cost me—there it is, take it or leave it.” 

Mr. McIntosh had listened with dull eyes. He was 
in no mood for taking any part of any bet. 
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“The profligate young wastrel!” he began. “Throw- 
ing our good money right and left for Luxton cars, 
and, not content with the silly toy, he must break every 
bone in his body!” His tone softened and his eyes 
grew dim with appeal. “Peck said something about a 
glass of spirits. George, old friend, you yourself 
wouldn’t be having such a thing in your beautiful den 
here—not by any chance? Id sorely need it, if you 
had.” 

With an unsteady hand Mr. Clinch twirled the com- 
bination of a handsome safe. He twirled clumsily, and 
once quite forgot the numbers of a familiar sequence. 
But at length he swung wide the portals of his strong 
box and brought out a stimulant. He drank with his 
friend, but the occasion was not festal. 

“A cool six hundred thousand gone,” said Clinch, 
wiping his brow and his lips. 

ei that we might have had, and a hundred thou- 
sand that we did have,” amended Mr. McIntosh. 

*“Let’s get out there,” said Clinch. 

“Quickly,” said Mr. McIntosh. 


The surgeon, picked up on the way by Paramus 
Peck, was greeted by a young woman who stared with 
widened eyes of horror as he, helped by the chauffeur 
of Mr. Peck, bore an unconscious burden to the bed 
of Rufus Billop. She made no sound whatever, but 
her staring eyes, her fiercely clenched hands, her ex- 
pressively shuddering shoulders, promised all too elo- 
quently to the surgeon’s trained eye that sounds in 
plenty would shortly ensue. He shrugged with bore- 
dom even before the bed had been reached. Here was 
a job difficult enough, but it would be complicated by 
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another—hysterics probably, wild screams, a tempest 
of sobs. He looked at her again. She was close to the 
breaking point. Why couldn’t she be one of the sort 
that would keel over and lie quiet until he had the 
other job done? 

She backed slowly, rigidly from the door when the 
men had let down what they carried. He was grateful 
for that, and closed the door after her. Let her do 
her screaming in a distant room. His mind free from 
this annoyance he set to work. 

“Better stick around,” he said to the awkwardly 
waiting chauffeur of Mr. Peck. “T’ll need things.” 

The chauffeur, cap in hand, stood watching. Five 
minutes later, when things were needed and the chauf- 
feur was about to become useful, the door opened and 
the young woman who had so earnestly promised hys- 
teria appeared in the costume of a trained nurse, even 
to the cap that revealed one lock of blackest hair. Her 
entrance seemed unreal to the surgeon; like amateur 
theatricals. It was with some irritation that he 
glanced at her the second time to deepen his conviction 
that she was acting. The horror-widened eyes, the 
clenched hands, the shudders, the pent screams, all 
were gone. She was a cool-eyed, silent, unemotional 
trained nurse, already noting the needed things he 
lacked. 

It was good acting; but how long could she keep in 
the part, and where had she dug up the costume for 
it? With unflurried, noiseless swiftness she was now 
fetching hot water; he saw she hadn’t to be told things, 
and with a sigh of relief he dismissed her from his 
mind and swung his whole relieved attention to the 
job before him. When he wanted scissors they were 
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put into his open hand; he even found a razor there 
when that was required for this gruesome toilet; ab- 
sorbent cotton already sterilized was given to him; and 
the tiny metal clamps that drew cuts together appeared 
automatically from his bag, followed by adhesive tape 
and bandages. He worked with a concentration never 
disturbed by clumsiness or questions. 

Not until his job was nearly done, and Doctor 
Seaver came, did he realize that he had been working 
with a second pair of hands—actually a second head. 
Then he took a long wondering look at the nurse, even 
before he greeted the physician. Undoubtedly she was 
an actress, but she had studied the part of a trained 
nurse under some painstaking coach. She stood away 
now, still silent but watchful. 

“Well?” said Seaver. 

The new man regarded his handiwork on the bed 
with a little flicker of pride. 

“Mostly cuts and contusions,” he said. ‘“Can’t find 
any fractures. Concussion? I didn’t know at first. 
It looks now as if he’d got by without it. Heart’s 
good; reacting from the shock beautifully.” 

Seaver stepped to the bed, considering the swathed 
object stiffly reposing there. His fingers ran lightly 
over bandages; they flitted to three shaved spots of 
scalp. 

“Good thing this young lady was here,” commented 
the new doctor, glancing warmly at her. 

“Yes,” said Seaver, not looking up. 

The young lady’s eyes now wavered a bit for the 
first time. 

“Just—cuts—and—contusions,” she said with lips 
painfully trying to smile. 
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One of her hands reached uncertainly up as if seeking 
support from the foot of the bed. Before it could 
grasp this her eyes fluttered curiously and she sank 
to the floor. Seaver glanced up then. 

“She'll be all right,” he said, and looked back to 
the muffled head on the bed. 

The new doctor bent over the crumpled figure. He 
was glad she hadn’t keeled till her work was done. He 
took little measures of restoration. Her lips were pale, 
but still faintly lighted by a last ray of that smile she 
had tried for. 

“Looks as if he’d do,’? remarked Seaver. 

“Oh, he’ll do. I’ve been over him,” replied the new 
doctor, and looked back at the reviving, queer girl. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ALF an hour later Miss Hicks occupied a chair 

near the bedside, a book in her lap. It was a 

book about pirates, frankly confessing on its over- 

dress to be “elemental in its wild adventures and unre- 

pressed loves and hates.” But the attention of Miss 

Hicks was not yet won by this warm promise. She 

disregarded the book to stare unwinkingly at the figure 

on the bed, a figure suggesting a fresh new mummy 
ready for the ceremonies of sepulture. 

Not until the figure began to stir at increasingly 
frequent intervals, and at length to emit faintly pro- 
testing moans from its head mufflings, did she pick up 
the book. Even then she did not become instantly ab- 
sorbed in the moving fable of how Sir Oliver Tressilan, 
in the stirring days of Queen Elizabeth, became a 
Barbary corsair, though she was thus engrossed when 
at last the one free eye of Rufus Billop opened wide 
to blink at her. She read with perfect concentration, 
while the swathed head tried a difficult turn on the 
pillow, and looked up only when a muffled voice ad- 
dressed her in a tone of eager inquiry. 

“Was she damaged badly?” 

“No, hardly at all,” she soothingly told him, and 
resumed the book. 

The one eye brightened for a moment, then doubt 
shadowed it. 
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“She must have been stove up a lot. You needn’t try 
to keep it from me; I can stand it.” 

“Your car’s all right,” she said, rather shortly. 

The single eye studied her, still with doubt. She 
was keeping back some dreadful truth. 

“Well, I want that boy—Buzz Titus, that’s his name. 
Send for him, please.” 

*“He’s hanging around outside now somewhere; but 
really you shouldn’t ; you must be quiet, absolutely.” 

“T can’t be quiet till I see Buzz Titus.” 

“Very well!” Miss Hicks rose with marked irrita- 
* tion and left the room. To Aunt Beulah, in the living 
room, eager for bulletins, she snappishly remarked, 
‘Perfectly mulish,” and passed on to find Titus. She 
presently led him through the court and opened the 
glass door. “You’re not to talk much,” she warned, 
and stood by to insure this. 

“T ain’t gabby,” protested Buzz. He cast an ap- 
praising glance at the muffled head, but seemed not to 
be unduly depressed. ‘‘Hello, Doc.” 

To the annoyance of Miss Hicks, a hand of the 
stricken man went up to his chin and informally dis- 
placed a bandage that had been adjusted with the 
nicest care. But he had cleared the way for distinct 
speech and returned the greeting with animation. 

“Hello there, Buzz! Was she much hurt?” 

“No,” said Buzz. 

‘““Well”—impatiently—“how much? /You’re not 
keeping anything back from me, are you?” 

“Sure not! She’s all right. Couple of fenders and 
some new glass—’bout all she needs. Not hurt. 
Things like that happen t’ any car.” 

“Of course—naturally. Sure that’s all?” 
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Buzz Titus hesitated perceptibly. He had been keep- 
ing something back. The owner felt this suppression 
and made an unsuccessful effort to raise his head from 
the pillow. 

“Ouch!” he said. 

Buzz resolved to come through with all the truth. 

“Fact is,” he admitted, “she’s got a long, deep 
scratch on her body. Stone or something when she 
slid.” 

“T knew there was something,” said the owner dully. 

‘Liable to happen to any car,” cheered Buzz. 

“That’s so,” admitted the owner. “Say, how long 
will it take?” 

‘““Well, I got her back to the shop now, ’Bout three- 
four days for the fenders and glass.” 

“Four days!” There was consternation in the own- 
er’s voice. 

“Three, mebbe,”’ conceded Buzz. 

**Can’t they rush it?” 

“Sure! But that scratch on her body——” 

“New paint?” 

Sure!” 

“Oh, well, what do we care? Lots of cars have 
scratches. What’s a scratch?” 

“Sure!” said Buzz. 

“That’s enough,” put in Miss Hicks firmly. 

“Oh, all right,” said Buzz Titus meekly. He turned 
as if to go, then seemed to recall something. “How 
you shootin’, Doc?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m all right.” He recalled his Luxton - 
lore. “Shooting on all twelve, Buzz. But say, can’t 
they start on that scratch while they do the other 
things?” 
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“Sure!” said Buzz. “T’ll have Herbert a 

“That will do,” said Miss Hicks, sternly this time. 

“Yes, ma’am, excuse me. So long, boss.” 

“So long, Buzz. Keep at those chaps—four days, 
anyway.” 

“Sure, Doc, I'l ee 

Miss Hicks opened the glass door with far more 
energy than the simple act required. Buzz Titus, with 
one cowardly glance at her set face, slunk from her 
presence, wincing as the door closed upon him with a 
vicious snap. 

“You really must be quiet,’”’ said Miss Hicks. 

“Is that what all this is for?” 

She saw he was trying to indicate his wrappings. 

“Certainly it’s what all that is for; and please don’t 
touch things.” 

Again a hand had pushed aside the bandage that 
impeded utterance. 

“All right, all right! But whoever did this did a 
lot more than was called for. They do love to slather 
on bandages, don’t they?” 

“Quiet, now,” she pleaded. 

There was a knock at the door. She stepped softly 
to it, found Aunt Beulah and went out to her, closing 
the door. 

“Tt’?s Mr. Clinch and Mr. McIntosh; and that Mr. 
Peck that brought him home has just driven up too.” 

“He mustn’t see anyone. You can tell them.” 

“They knew they probably couldn’t see him, but they 
wanted to see you. They’re out on the porch. Sup- 
pose you just give them a word.” 

Miss Hicks shrugged impatiently and started on. 

“And, dearie, isn’t it lucky, after all? Though, of 
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course, it’s too bad, because he was getting so much 
fun out of that car. But it’s lucky, too, because now 
he’ll never want to see a car again—I know him—and 
next time he might have met his death. Ill bet this 
has scared him ‘yf 

Miss Hicks stopped and turned upon Aunt Beulah a 
slow gaze that withered her and yet puzzled. What 
was the child meaning? Miss Hicks did not wait to 
tell. 

The three solicitous friends of Rufus were, indeed, 
on the front porch. Wicker chairs invited them, but 
not a man sat. They stood nervously or paced nerv- 
ously. 

“Horrible old buzzards!” thought Miss Hicks as she 
faced them. 

The scantiest bird lore would have saved her from 
this error. They wanted their game alive. Mr. Clinch 
was more studiously formal than had been his wont in 
addressing Miss Hicks; the former hail-fellow cama- 
raderie had left his manner. Mr. McIntosh, however, 
still thought the girl a bonny chit not at all displeased 
with elderly men if their minds were sprightly. Mr. 
Peck merely stared at her with a look of piteous wait- 
ing. He was prepared for the worst. 

‘You'll know, my dear, how shocked we all were at 
this bad news about yon poor boy.” Thus Mr. McIn- 
tosh. 

“Really, Miss Hicks, it would upset us a lot if Billop 
was to a 

Mr. Clinch seemed unable to finish. He swallowed 
with an effort that defined the deep dimples at the cen- 
ter of his broad cheeks, 

“Certainly, I know all about it,” said Miss Hicks 
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with a rising flush she tried to control. “It wouldn’t 
please any of you the least little bit if Mr. Billop should 
get killed any time within three years—certainly I 
know it.” 

She had now the first moment of deep satisfaction 
she had been able to achieve all that day. She saw the 
three concerned friends of Rufus Billop stare at one 
another with looks of astonished discomfiture and con- 
cern. The lower jaw of Mr. Peck had alarmingly 
fallen. Mr. Clinch dabbed at his moist skull with a 
feebly clutched handkerchief. Mr. McIntosh was the 
first to recover. 

“Nor at any other time, my dear young woman! A 
human life! Your speech was careless; you were nigh 
to making me draw a shocking inference.” 

Miss Hicks repressed a sniff only with strenuous ef- 
fort. She mustn’t be that way with these men. Some- 
thing—something was warning her; somewhere far 
within her a tiny silver bell pealed admonishing notes. 
Her face warmed, her manner grew friendly. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, how dreadful of me! Of course 
I couldn’t mean you to take it that way!” 

“Of course you couldn’t, my dear!” 

Mr. McIntosh glanced in triumph at his fellow sym- 
pathizers. Mr. Peck replaced his lower jaw with 
marked advantage to his appearance; Mr. Clinch now 
clutched the handkerchief and wiped to some purpose. 

“But, you see, I’ve been so upset,” Miss Hicks was 
prettily explaining; “the way he was brought in and 
everything. Of course, Doctor Seaver must have told 
you he’ll recover; they didn’t find anything broken. 
That is, I don’t know whether they’re sure yet about 
concussion. But that isn’t what upsets me most.” 
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“Poor child, and what is it upsets you most?” asked 
the kindly Mr. McIntosh. 

“It’s the perfectly dreadful, cold-blooded way he’s 
just been talking,” explained Miss Hicks brightly. 
Three pairs of anxious eyes were on her. “You can’t 
guess what,” challenged Miss Hicks. 

“But can’t you tell us, girl?” pleaded Mr. Peck. 

“Well, the very first words he spoke—he asked if 
the car had been damaged; he wouldn’t believe me when 
I said it wasn’t; he had that boy that drives him come 
in, and they talked all the time about how long the 
repairs would take; the boy thought maybe four days, 
and Mr. Billop got perfectly excited and told him to 
get it ready in three days or he’d take it to another 
garage, and the boy said he’d surely have it done in 
three days. And then Mr. Billop’s going right out 
again in it and I know something perfectly dreadful 
will happen next time—I just know it!’ 

She stared at them with frightened eyes. 

“With that young devil driving him!” said Mr. Peck 
in hushed tones. 

**Billop was driving the car himself,” said Clinch. 

“That’s just it,” said Miss Hicks. ‘And he’s such 
a reckless driver. He puts it up to sixty-five or seventy 
every chance he gets. He told me so yesterday. And, 
of course, I’m sorry for you gentlemen, losing all that 
money; because you’re bound to lose it, the way his 
mind is set.” 

Mr. Peck here threw off the pretense that his con- 
cern for Rufus Billop was entirely humanitarian. 

“Tf a man’s smarter than I am and stings me, I don’t 
say I wouldn’t hate it; but I hate worse to be stung by 
a fool.” 
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“Of course,” agreed Miss Hicks, “I see that. It 
would make you foolish too; and I’m afraid that’s what 
this poor fellow is—a real fool. I didn’t say anything, 
but I thought so a long time ago.” 

‘Why don’t he suicide himself and be done with it?” 
demanded Clinch savagely. 

“It7ll be suicide—no less—if he ever lets that Titus 
maniac drive him,” said Mr. Peck bitterly. 

“Suicide! Self-destruction!” confirmed Mr. McIn- 
tosh, deeply shocked. 

Miss Hicks watched them. They read sympathy in 
her glance. How could they know she was maliciously 
venting on them the irritation caused by Rufus Billop? 
While she looked sympathy, a lightning flash of her 
mind revealed a further, higher peak of suffering for 
these—she still wrongly thought of them as buzzards. 

‘Suicide,”” she murmured, as if to herself. Then, 
glancing secretively at them, “It’s queer,” she an- 
nounced; “‘but, of course, I never ought to say such 
things. No! She visibly became firm of resolution. 
“I simply must not talk.” 

A breeze of sinister animation swept her audience. 
It questioned with agitated looks. 

“What’s this, what’s this??? demanded Mr. Peck. 
“Mustn’t talk of what?” 

Mr. McIntosh was more suave. 

“My dear child, surely you know we have the boy’s 
best interests at heart. Now”—his glance wheedled— 
“if there chances to be something—something of a con- 
fidential character that concerns the poor chap—to 
whom better could you take it than us that would be 
able, and terribly glad, to give maybe a word of advice, 
as it were?” 
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“Oh, Mr. McIntosh”—the girl’s frightened eyes be- 
sought him—“I know you gentlemen are all wrapped 
up in Mr. Billop; but it’s such a delicate matter. 7m 
sure I shouldn’t let myself fi 

“Come, come, lass!” The voice of Mr. McIntosh 
was husky with a deep, an understanding kindness. 
Miss Hicks drew a long, quivering breath. “It’s pretty 
dreadful, but I’m sure I can trust you—all of you.” 
She glanced appealingly at the abject Mr. Peck and 
the staring Clinch—who stared with reservations, be- 
cause hadn’t he once before seen this little lady in ac- 
tion—then back to the fatherly Mr. McIntosh. “It’s 
suicide I’m afraid of; not merely inviting accidents by 
reckless driving but real suicide. The strangest thing, 
the way I came to find out about it—he has a book that 
says it’s perfectly proper to commit suicide.” 

‘““What they dare print nowadays!” Thus the out- 
raged Mr. Peck. 

*“A book, you say?” demanded Mr. McIntosh. 

“Yes, a regular old suicide book, and he’ll sit there 
and read it by the hour, looking so thoughtful.” 

“Thoughtful!” sneered Peck. 

*“And—I remember it so well—I think he did try to 
do something to himself one morning.” 

“Yes, yes!” Mr. McIntosh voiced the general im- 
patience. 

“JT went to his room as usual, and the bed was per- 
fectly empty, and I looked into his dressing room and 
he wasn’t there, and I looked into the bathroom where 
his razors are 4 

“Razors!” It was a pained whisper from Mr. 
Clinch. 

“And I looked outside, ready to scream, and just as 
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I was running to tell his aunt I heard the softest, queer- 
est rustling outside the door. For a minute I was 
afraid to look up; he was out there. He hadn’t done 
anything yet, but he had this old suicide book in his 
hands and was mumbling to himself in the most excited 
way. I never had anything give me quite such a shock; 
my knees were weak as anything; I simply trembled like 
a leaf; had to go off and get hold of myself before I 
could face him. And, of course, he tried to look as if 
nothing had happened.” 

‘You poor lass!” said Mr. McIntosh, and, being 
within distance, he comforted the distracted girl with 
a gentle patting of her shoulder. 

“Well, gentlemen?” Mr. Clinch spoke in tones of deep 
understanding. 

“I’m ready,” said the dazed Mr. Peck. 

“You were quite right to tell us this, my dear, 
Mr. McIntosh. 

“I’m certain of it,” said Miss Hicks softly, glancing 
from him to his associates. 

“It’s a peculiar and very dreadful state of affairs. 
You can’t imagine how it has shocked us.” 

“T think I can,” said Miss Hicks. 

“But what would he want to—what would he want 
to do it for?” demanded Mr. Clinch. 

“I can’t imagine,” answered Miss Hicks,looking down. 

Mr. McIntosh suddenly probed her with an entirely 
new look. 

“My dear,” he said in tones discreetly lowered, “I’m 
not only grieved about young Billop, but I’m an old, 
old man to whom you can bring yourself to tell the 
truth, if you but realize it. Has the boy, perhaps— 
just perhaps, mind you—taken a fancy to your pretty 
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face? And have you perhaps, just perhaps, not re- 
sponded as any young man would wish? And has your 
failure, perhaps, unfavorably affected him? I don’t 
say to an extent that his death by self-inflicted wounds 
could be laid to your door—surely you could not be 
thought blameworthy for not fancying yon poor rem- 
nant of a man—but to an extent that perhaps has ren- 
dered him—we’ll say, just a wee bit out of humor with 
life in general. Come, now, my dear, has the old man 
found just a tiny inkling?” 

Miss Hicks stood a long moment, her eyes still down. 
Then slowly they rose to meet the penetrating gaze of 
the shrewd old man; before it her own eyes were pitiful 
in their helpless revealment. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh!” she said, and turned aside 
guiltily. 

Mr. McIntosh again that day glanced in triumph at 
his associates. 

“Come on, Mac,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“Let’s get out of this place,” said Mr. Peck. 

“Thank you, my dear, for all you’ve told us. You 
can trust in our discretion.” 

Mr. McIntosh left the overcome girl with a last re- 
assuring pat on her trembling shoulder. He turned 
as he was about to enter the car of Mr. Peck and saw 
her sadly close the door of a house where she had so 
bravely faced a trying ordeal. 

‘A man that knows,” he remarked to Mr. Clinch, 
“can always get the truth from them.” 

“He'll get it one way or the other,” observed Mr. 
Clinch. “But let me say one word: Any time you 
think that little lady has laid all her cards on the 
table——_” 
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“Tush, tush!” reproved the other. 
“Let it go at that, then. Tush, tush, yourself! Be- 


cause I’ve seen her close and you haven’t.” 
“Gentlemen,” quavered Mr. Peck, “this has been a 


hard day for me, more difficult than I should have to 
meet at my time of life. I’m depressed far below nor- 
mal; probably in a more cheerful mood tomorrow 
morning I wouldn’t think of saying what I’m about to; 
but here and now, undone as I am—and I’ll never blame 
you for taking advantage of my condition—TI’ll sell 
my part in this venture for the money it cost me.” 

‘“Me—I’m struck all in a heap myself,” said Mr. 
Clinch moodily. “That same offer, word for word, 
goes about my share in this doings.” 

Mr. McIntosh regarded him coldly. 

“Men, even in your sadly undone state, you’re no 
less than a pair of perverted optimists. Youw’re un- 
speakably degenerate with cheerfulness. Now for my- 
self, Iam not undone; I am not even ill at ease, and my 
sense of values will be no keener tomorrow, so listen 
well to my words: You’re welcome to my share of the 
ill-fated speculation for precisely one-half the amount 
I staked, which was one-third of an honest hundred 
thousand dollars plus the exorbitant stipend paid to 
a couple of conversational specialists who could find 
everything but that yon limpet suffers from a suicidal 
mania by unrequited calf love. Ive spoken!” 

“J don’t say I wouldn’t take half,” observed Mr. 
Clinch; ‘‘and Seaver talking all this and that about 
him, never looking at the girl!” 

“J don’t say,” returned Mr. McIntosh, “I wouldn’t, 
to an old friend, make my share a mite less than half, if 
I found him disposed to haggle.” 
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“Tf only you two would give me my money out!” 


pleaded Mr. Peck. “Everyone knows worry kills. Bul- 
lop will have to be quick if he doesn’t outlast me.” 

“He'll be quick,” put in Mr. McIntosh darkly. “No 
doubt of that; even a wastrel of your feebleness 
Paramus, old friend, if it’ll ease your anguish I'll insure 
you myself to survive Billop—of course, at a modest 
premium.” 

Mr. Peck turned from his old friend with a shudder 
of repulsion. 

“Got to have it out with Seaver,” said Mr. Clinch as 
they separated. 

Miss Hicks continued her pathetic droop until the 
door shielded her. Then, alone in the hall, she became 
elated. She rejoiced. Those old freshies—buzzards— 
she’d given them a good scare. And how eager they’d 
been for just that! And how nicely they’d reminded 
her of suicide! And that old butter-voiced smoothy 
with his silly chatter about fancies—simply begging to 
be fooled! And his insulting talk about ‘yon poor rem- 
nant of aman!’ How close he’d been to having his face 
scratched to ribbons—ribbons! Even just for that 
she’d see that the bunch of jolly old train robbers 
earned every cent they got—twice over! They’d wish 
they had put their stealings into some other scheme! 

Still in the refreshing glow of this encounter, she 
returned to the bedroom. Aunt Beulah, in the chair of 
Miss Hicks, sat reading from an evening paper. 

. at this intersection, according to Officer Waldo 
N. Grimes, the cars, both proceeding at a high rate of 
speed, met head on with the above results. A child of 
three, held by its mother in the back seat, was thrown 
a distance of i 
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“Aunt Beulah!’? The tone of Miss Hicks was such 
that the reader looked up defensively. “I didn’t want 
to read to him, dearie, but he insisted, and you know 
what that means. And he wanted nothing but acci- 
dents. We’ve found three already that was a good deal 


worse than his accident, and we wanted more, and 
33 


so 

“He must be quiet now. Perhaps tomorrow you 
can read, and besides’”—she broke off to glance at the 
stricken man with manifest irritation—“in a few days 
he’s going out to have another himself.” 

The sarcasm passed over his head, but he cheerfully 
called: “Three days, Buzz says; but probably they’ll 
loaf on the job and take four. I’m pretending I can’t 
expect it under four. Aunt Beulah, we were bowling 
along so beautifully—it was like flying. I’d like real 
flying, too. I think I'll look into that.” 

At a signal from Miss Hicks, Aunt Beulah withdrew. 

“You know you’re to be quiet. If you’re not, Ill 
send for Doctor Seaver and he’ll give you something— 
shoot it into you.” 

“Very well, I'll be quiet if you’ll sit there. Come 
closer. No, don’t read, just sit.” 

He became still, as promised, for a long time. Then 
she was aware that he stirred the covers of the bed. 

“No, no,” she commanded; but he _ stubbornly 
brought out a hand and reached it for one of hers. 

“Oh, your hand’s so cold,” he said; “like ice.” But 
he clung to it. Then he turned his one eye upon her. 
“Wasn’t it lucky?” he asked. 

“Ves—lucky !” 

“J don’t mean about the car not being much hurt. 
I mean about you being here. You caa’t go now.” 
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“Of course not—lie quiet.” 

“Tt couldn’t have happened at a better time, could 
itr” 

“No; oh, no.” 

He tightened his grasp of her cold hand. 

“You don’t feel foolish any longer, being here, do 
you? Do you?” he insisted, for she hadn’t answered. 

“Of course not! Quiet now.” 

“Wasn’t our dance good? And last night when we 
talked—that was good too?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Tl tell you = 

He made an effort to turn on his pillow, but gave this 
up after a twinge. 

“There, you see?” 

“No, but listen. Let’s talk kind—kind and open, the 
way we were last night, about my wanting you here and 
your wanting to go, and all that.” 

“But you know I’m not going now.” 

“We'll have another party the first day I’m out. 
V’ll drive myself this time, just to show you. And we'll 
dance. That was good, wasn’t it?” 

“Of—of course it was.” 

Desperately she withdrew her hand from his hot 
grasp and stood up, but he detained her with a clutch 
at her skirt. 

“Don’t turn on the light yet. Let’s talk some more. 
You don’t know how wonderful it is to sit in that car 
and feel yourself going! You’ll come out with me. Of 
course, I'll want to try it out first, after it comes from 
the shop. But Saturday, anyway. You'll see how well 
I can drive. I got the rhythm of the thing and the 
right response models—that’s psychology—but you'll 
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see. We'll plan for Saturday. Sit down again—be 
the way you were last night.” 

Miss Hicks had been under severe tension for three 
hours. Her patient had now stretched the wires ever 
so little too tight and one of them snapped. 

“How can I be—like last night? You were kind last 
night.” 

“Kind? Why, I couldn’t feel any 

“Oh, intelligent then! Make it intelligent.” 

“Intelligent? Haven’t I been—telling you all about 
the car? By the way, did you feel a bit frightened when 
you saw them bringing me 4 

*“Oh-h-h-h!”” The remainder of the wires had 
snapped. “How I wish I could shake you and hurt you! 
That’s what I wish—exactly what I wish! I—I 
wish ef 

He groped for her with the hand, but she had turned 
and was gone with almost a Luxton speed. No use try- 
ing to foresee their actions—creatures of mood. Aunt 
Beulah came presently. 

“That girl is simply all in,” she said. “And no won- 
der! She had all those funny things to do this after- 
noon when they lugged you in. A sight you were, Vl 
say! Anyway, she’s shut herself up in her room, and 
her voice sounds queer, and she says she’s going to rest, 
and I could come tell you so; but if I read you any 
more accidents she’d murder me—so that’s out. And 
I’m not to talk to you, but if you want anything you’re 
to call me.” 

“No wonder she’s done up! I gexed her just now if 
she was scared, but she didn’t say.” 

“No, not scared a bit; cool as a cucumber ake times 
I saw her, when she’d come out for things. But, of 
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course, that’s her trade. Even so, she’s got a right to 
some rest. I'll bet they get sick and tired of people 
that have things happen to them.” 

“Tl bet they do,’”’ he agreed heartily. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OUR days later, Rufus Billop, against the advice 
of his physician and the peppery protests of his 
nurse, basked in the afternoon sun that flooded the 
court. He had counted the days. His garniture of 
swathings was but slightly diminished and the scalp 
cuts still showed the metal clamps that held their edges 
together, but he must be out for a first view of the re- 
stored Luxton. 

Miss Hicks left him there after a few professional 
touches. She left him in a determined manner, with a 
look of bitter resolution her charge was not let to see. 
She went sturdily through the house, out the front 
door, and stationed herself in an ambush convenient 
to the intersection of the garage driveway with the 
public road. 

A rustic bench had been tastefully placed at this 
spot, a sprightly fancy of the landscape gardener’s, 
who had probably not expected people to sit in it. It 
was meant to look well against its background of per- 
ennial greens, and Miss Hicks was undoubtedly the 
first person who had ever reduced it to mere furniture. 
She sat there firmly, however, and applied herself to 
the book she had brought. Her resolute poise adver- 
tised that she would remain there forever if need be. 

When she had read for the better part of an hour, 
the mild hum of an approaching car distracted her. 
She looked up, saw the refurbished Luxton swing out 
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for a turn into the driveway, and hailed it with an 
imperative gesture. The car halted and Miss Hicks 
spoke to the driver in chill, measured tones. 

“You turn right around with that thing and take 
it back to the shop—somewhere, anywhere. Do you 
understand ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Claude Titus in equally chill 
tones. 

“Mr. Billop isn’t in any state to see that car. It 
will excite him, and I have trouble enough already. 
Keep it out of his sight until I say he can see it, 
or 33 


“But listen, lady. I’m working for Mr. Billop, and 
he says = 

“Boy, you won’t be working for anyone at all if 
you don’t do what I say. Get that clear. He’s not to 
see his old car for several days yet. He’s still on 
edge, don’t you understand, from the shock he got.” 

“But what am I goin’ to tell him?” Claude Titus 
had met his superior; he now merely pleaded. “What’ll 
Isay? I told him four days, and she’s out in four; and 
I ought to make good after the way I been standin’ 
over them garage rats night and day to speed up the 
job. Think of me, lady.” 

Miss Hicks studied Claude coldly; she studied his 
face and he stopped chewing gum; she lowered her 
eyes to his sweater and he nervously edged his coat to- 
gether; she glanced down at his feet and Claude tried 
to hide his tan shoes with the box toes, though he had 
thought especially well of them before this chilling 
inspection. Miss Hicks glanced up again at his face.. 

“Tell him some good lie,” she coolly directed. “What 
do I know about your old garage business? Tell him 
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something broke down. You know your trade; I 
don’t.” 

“T got it, lady. The scratch. All right, if you say 
so. But if he ever finds it out % 

“Don’t be silly,” said Miss Hicks, and left Claude. 

He examined her closely now, as he had tried to do 
when she faced him. Even going from hin, she radi- 
ated command. He did not dream of disputing her 
orders. 

Miss Hicks was reading to her charge when Claude 
came an hour later with explanations and apologies 
to the impatient owner of the Luxton. The scratch 
had proved to be pretty deep. Claude had taken it 
on himself to order it took care of. He didn’t know 
how much time they’d need, but when they had it done 
he’d telephone. 

“When you telephone, ask for me,” said Miss Hicks 
kindly. “I'll be glad to take the message, and I do 
hope it’s soon,” she added, with cold, hard eyes on 
Claude. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said, and slunk again from her 
presence. 

The car’s owner drew a long breath. 

“Whew! It’s almost a relief. I’d got so worked up 
about seeing her again.” He relaxed in evident satis- 


faction. 

“Yes?” said Miss Hicks. 

“Anyway, I could hardly have gone out today, with 
everyone making so much fuss.” 

“No?” said Miss Hicks, and resumed her reading. 
She had at last, in a case of books that appeared as 
“library” on the Clinch inventory of furnishings, found 
one that, thus far, suited her. It had not been easy to 
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find. Her charge had at first demanded a rereading of 
the adventures of Edgar Wyatt, especially the portions 
that told how to ride through a fence and how to be 
struck by a fast train. 

Miss Hicks, it appeared, had mislaid the magazine 
and search failed to reveal it. They compromised on 
a novel in which the hero was an aviator who rescued 
a tall, willowy blonde from the depths of an African 
forest, whither she was lured by the scoundrel she be- 
lieved to be a gentleman. The listener interrupted this 
reading frequently by disclosing parts of his own plan 
to take up aviation. He did not say that he meant 
to perform stunts; merely that he meant to learn flying 
at a perfectly reliable aviation field he had often passed 
in the Luxton. Miss Hicks presently alleged—at the 
thrilling middle of that daring rescue by airplane— 
that she found the book stupid and begged to be al- 
lowed to choose something else. 

She had found another novel that looked promising, 
only to discover that the hero, on a search for pirate 
gold, donned a diver’s suit and descended into twenty 
fathoms of sea water. The listener became interested 
for the first time and wondered how it felt to go down 
like that. Then he wondered, more pointedly, if there 
weren’t divers along the coast, close by. Of course, it 
would be safe, having all the air you wanted pumped 
down to you. 

Miss Hicks mislaid this book unaccountably, and 
another had to be found when the next reading was to , 
occur. She looked cursorily through the book she now 
selected and deemed it safe—a placid tale of English - 
country life, where adventurous people had tea on the 
terrace and later dressed for dinner, the heroine with 
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the help of a maid named Hawkins. But in a very 
early chapter a son of the house limped into the fine 
old oak-paneled drawing-room of the East Wing and 
told the heroine, Lady Babs, that he had crocked him- 
self with his motorcycle. 

This book was, for reasons plausible enough, also 
abandoned. It was not mislaid with the other two 
about the aviator and the deep-sea diver, which were 
on the dressing table of Miss Hicks, and which no 
earthly power would prevent her from finishing in 
privacy. It was merely restored to the Clinch villa 
library. Miss Hicks had been genuinely bored by its 
excessive tea-drinking, and its heroine. 

Then she found one that was, apparently, ideal. 
Again a book about English country life, but with 
pleasant every-day people in it who were content to 
live without inviting death too cordially; and it had 
no Lady Babs heroine with a lithe, boyish figure. Miss 
Hicks hated girls with a lithe boyish figure, like the 
girl that came with young Hornblower. She considered 
this no figure at ali—skinny, flat-chested thing! 

The name of the new book was Cranford; and she 
read on with deepening satisfaction. It was actually 
back in a time when there were not so many ways of 
being killed; and, of the few in existence, none seemed 
to have become popularized. It wasn’t a story to keep 
her up nights, because little happened—the faintest 
imaginable happenings—but she read on because for 
some reason it delighted her charge. Not since the 
beginning of it had he fretted or planned new exploits 
with airplanes or diving suits or motorcycles. The 
book seemed almost to make him sane. She wished it 


had been thicker. 
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As the gentle tide of Cranford activities laved him, 
he was tasting a new savor in life; that refluent, 
strangely persisting life, born of the god Motion’s high 
desires. He had given Motion its way with him, and 
the forever invisible, intangible, impersonal deity—im- 
personal except through mechanisms like his own— 
showed its pleasure in all his rejoicing fibers. Motion 
was also, of course, having a good time with Miss Hicks, 
though she was not self-conscious about its presence. 
She hadn’t read the books; didn’t know that science 
was cunning up to the limits of matter and afraid to 
guess at the god behind them— ignoring, even denying, 
the all-pervasive cause of scientists and laboratories. 

It had always been so—the unconscious working to 
become conscious. All those delightful persons in Cran- 
ford—it had worked on them. 

“That was life, too,” he musingly instructed the 
reader; “throbbing back there, not caring, except to 
know that new machines were coming along when the 
old ones wore out; not caring that the old ones rusted 
out with worry and fear—fear of doing things they 
wanted to.” 

“These people—they’re only make-believes,” said the 
concrete Miss Hicks. 

“What are we?” he retorted. 

‘Some more of your only talk!” 

“You’re right—instinctively—because you feel only 
the want to live; it’s all you recognize.” He mused, 
recalling Cleaver’s imagined pageant of the innumera- 
ble, futile dead since time’s beginning. “That’s all it’s 
been wise to feel since the ape man shambled out of 
a forest; driven out, of course, for we don’t leave any 
forest till we have to. There he was, afraid of every- 
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thing! He was probably afraid to stand up; it wasn’t 
natural and something would happen to him, sure! 
But he did, finally, and began scowling at the stars and 
finding new things to be afraid of—always afraid. He 
died, and some others came along, just as afraid, and 
they died—all those old families and tribes and nations 
—people afraid of almost everything, almost afraider 
of life than of death. Of course, some weren’t; the old 
arrogant kings and lovely queens, some of those weren’t 
afraid to live.” 

“Lots of them got murdered for it, too.” 
» “Of course, but they were still winners if they hadn’t 
been afraid. If I knew anything, any least little thing, 
I was afraid of I'd go right off and do it—do it good 
and hard. It’s all that *? He regarded her con- 
descendingly. “You call it God, don’t you? Well, the 
term has been discarded by thinkers, but I can still 
talk the jargon—it’s all God wants. If I ever catch 
myself being afraid of anything again 4g 

“Isn’t that just like you!” demanded Miss Hicks. 
“TI wish you’d stop it—or go get killed by something if 
you simply have to, All that talk about old kings that 
were always getting stabbed through a curtain in the 
most disgraceful way, or having poison put in their 
old wine! Or fighting wars over some silly dispute! 
Doing it to show off, that’s all! You make me so 
If you go up in one of those flying things I'll never 
Why can’t you be sensible?” 

She was glaring at him. He returned the glare until 
she quit. 

“T used to be sensible,” he said. “I was sensible and 
careful all my life, till you—well, till I found I’d grown 
wings.” 
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“Fudge!” said Miss Hicks, and read Cranford again 
with an irritation not befitting its pastel serenity. 

She kept him listening to this and other censored 
tales for another week, until it was plain she could no 
longer prevail over his restiveness. She divined the 
precise moment at which his rebellion would carry him 
beyond the confines of mere petulance, and precisely 
at that moment she said: “Why on earth don’t you go 
out in that old car again? You simply wear me down, 
fretting this way.” 

He stared at her. 

“Why—why, I thought you ts 

“TI wanted to suggest it days and days ago,” she 
went on calmly, “but I thought it would look as if I 
was tired of my job.” 

“But you kept sayin 

“Nonsense! What’s that got to do with it?” Thus 
abruptly Miss Hicks closed the interview, and that day 
to the twice-daily appeal of Claude Titus she re- 
sponded: “Oh, stop whining so much, and bring that 
old thing around! Have it over!” 

Obscuring with a cap the shaven spots of his scalp, 
Rufus Billop went out to greet the rejuvenated Luxton. 
Fondly he surveyed its restored perfection of line. Ten- 
derly he put the gear into retrograde, eased up the 
clutch with insidious subtlety, laid caressing hands on 
the wheel and backed out under the glare of Miss Hicks, 
who pretended to be glaring at something else. 

“Now!” he said to Buzz Titus. 

“Now!” returned Buzz. 

He was back for dinner with glowing reports of the 
Luxton’s behavior. You couldn’t faze a Luxton with 
a few dents and scratches. He drove another day and 
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was noticeably less enthusiastic. He talked less about 
Luxtons. He seemed to think of other matters. 

“That awful old fever is wearing off,” Miss Hicks 
told Aunt Beulah. 

“Tt did with me,” assented Aunt Beulah. ‘When I 
first got the little bus I was crazy for speed. Then it 
wore off, and now I don’t suffer a bit when cars pass 
ahead of me.” 

After three more days both women were profoundly 
relieved. The owner said almost nothing of his car. 
He was driving out each day, but now he seemed to 
take all vehicular propulsion as a matter of course, a 
recreative incident of an orderly life. On the fourth 
day he returned with a noticeable limp and a wide 
abrasion on his left cheek. But this alarmed no one 
after his explanation. The minor casualties had been 
sustained as a mere pedestrian. He had slipped on 
the wet step of that inn where they had lunched—a 
man was watering flowers there. No harm done; knee 
a little lame. 

Miss Hicks cheerfully treated the cheek with a bo- 
racic solution. The future looked bright to her. 
Hardly a word had he said of the car’s speed, and then 
only upon inquiry. He was getting safely used to it. 
He even declared that tomorrow she would stand idle. 
Although the lame knee would not prevent his riding, 
or even driving, he seemed bored by the car. Give her 
a day’s rest. Monotonous, going about every day; 
same old roads, same old stopping for gas and oil. And 
tomorrow he was bound to be safe. 

“All right,” said Miss Hicks to Aunt Beulah, “I'll 
go to that sale with you tomorrow.” 

“Oh, what a relief!’ She explained the nature of 
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this relief to her idly listening nephew. “You don’t 
know what a bargain sale is! They’re awful—women 
regular savages! I get rattled. Those girls rattle me. 
I take things I don’t want. But this creature”—she 
turned admiring eyes on Miss Hicks—“she’s never rat- 
tled. Keeps her head. You ought to see her put those 
high-and-mighty saleswomen in their piace! You ought 
to watch her once! She'll sidle up to a counter and 
pick up a silk-and-lace combination worth nine dol- 
lars if it’s worth a cent—pick it up with the tips of 
her fingers, mind you, like it was some horrible thing 
she’d found on an ash heap; and then she'll let it drop 
like it was too disgusting for words; and then she’ll 
stare at the girl kind of contemptuous, stare at her 
hair and her blouse and her hands, till the girl thinks 
something is wrong and feels of her hair and twitches 
the neck of her waist and even pats it behind to make 
sure it’s right, and looks to see what’s the matter of 
her hands; and after that she’s the meekest thing, so 
polite. My, I wish I could do it! But I guess it’s a 
gift. You just ought to watch her!” 

‘““Nonsense!” protested Miss Hicks. ‘That sale be- 
gins at nine sharp, and we'll have to fight through a 
mob if we’re not in front.” 

“We'll be in front,” assured Aunt Beulah. “I can 
be early even if I can’t make a shopgirl think she’s com- 
ing to pieces.” 

“And ain’t it good,” she remarked in privacy later, 
“that he’s getting sensible about cars—the way I did?” 

Aunt Beulah had never, even moderately, wished to 
ride a motorcycle. 

Rufus Billop breakfasted alone the next morning. 
On his table had been a note from Miss Hicks: 
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I hope you won’t need me while I polk around that shop. I 
am glad you are resting. This is the second consecutiave 
time you have hurt yourself, so be sensable and sit in that 
chaire till I come back. Remember you are in my custidy. 
If I knew you were out in that racing car today I would 
probly have a spasem. 


He noted the firm, beautiful script and the individual 
spelling. Then he smiled tolerantly. She called the 
Luxton—that entirely safe family conveyance—a rac- 
ing car. She ought to be on a motorcycle once! A 
car was all right for getting to places in, but for 
the sensation of going she really ought to try the 
other. She wouldn’t talk so timidly about mere cars 
after that. 

His first morning’s instruction had been on the day 
Miss Hicks rejoicingly noticed his declining interest 
in the Luxton. Now, five days later, he had taught 
a motorcycle, as Buzz said, “how to take a joke.” 
Stifling those old fear habits, giving the unconscious 
and the efferent nerves their needed control, he had 
surrendered himself. The matter of equilibrium had 
at first bothered him. Sitting in a car, you didn’t have 
to wonder if it was going to fall over with you. But 
he discovered with a new thrill that equilibrium took 
care of itself if you didn’t try to help it by taking 
thought. 

On the second day he could remember not to take 
thought, and had experienced his first delight at this 
new guise of the Motion god. On the third day his joy 
mounted as he flashed down the long stretch of country 
highway they had chosen for the lessons. Three miles 
away he had slowed, dismounted, turned his toy about 
and sped back to Buzz Titus with a face illumined. 
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“Had her up to fifty on that incline,” he said. 

“Good work!” applauded Buzz, made talkative by 
this apt pupil. 

There had been another day of it, and then yester- 
day. His confidence had mounted. Edgar Wyatt 
hadn’t done so much, riding one through a fence. 
It would be senseless to try that, but he wouldn’t be 
afraid to. And the spill yesterday had been a silly 
thing, for he had slowed down and was in the act of 
dismounting. Buzz said then was the time to look out. 
She was safe as a baby’s cradle long’s you kept her 
moving fast. It wasn’t his fault. And only the day 
before hadn’t Aunt Beulah read of a man getting up 
from a rocking chair and falling and being picked up 
with a broken leg? But it was annoying, having to lay 
up for aday. This afternoon he had meant to sputter 
her into the garage and have the delighted, proud ladies 
discover that he and not Buzz was the rider. He could 
do this tomorrow. Anyway, they wouldn’t have been 
home today. 

He was testing out the stiff knee when Buzz was 
heard. That sound he had once thought a vicious spit- 
ting was now merely the instinctive music of a living 
organism. He bent the knee, his anxious eye fixed far 
off. He seemed to be listening to the knee. 

Buzz sauntered up. 

“How’s she, Doc?” 

“Fine! Resting her a bit today.” 

“Sure!” said Buzz. ‘Too bad,” he added. “Thought 
she was going to rain, but she’s cleared off.” 

Buzz was bemoaning a wasted day. The heart of 
his employer was touched. His own yearning for the 
road leaped in sympathy. He tried the knee again. 
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“Hang around, Buzz. I think she’s getting better, 
just since you came.” 

“Good !” 

Buzz hung around. He was presently talking, in a 
disjointed monotone, of roads. You take some o’ them 
roads in little old France—all tore up by trucks and 
shells and one thing and another. Takin’ a motor- 
cycle over jumps like that wasn’t a joke, especially 
nights when you didn’t dast have a lamp. 

The owner listened, and suddenly saw that riding a 
motorcycle under the ideal conditions surrounding him 
was poor sport. He wished he had been over there for 
the real thing. Then, as suddenly, he realized that 
even amid these ideal conditions he was shirking; not 
only shirking but giving Buzz a dull day. 

“I tell you, Buzz, hang around till after luncheon. 
You eat here with me, then perhaps we’ll do something. 
I know. I’ll ride her over to the aviation field, and 
you follow in the Lux. If the knee acts right we'll 
keep on; if it acts nasty we'll stop off and have a couple 
more flights. How’s that?” 

He scarcely heard Buzz’s monosyllable, knowing 
what it would be. 

At one o’clock he said: “This knee ought to be a lot 
better by this time. Anyway, I don’t need it so much. 
If we have to stop at the field we’ll take an extra long 
flight. Let’s go!” 

Buzz was only a joyous echo. They went. The 
motorcycle awoke, all its senses instantly alert. Rufus 
Billop threw a confident leg across the saddle and wor- 
shipfully grasped the spreading handle bars. Buzz 
Titus eagerly backed the Luxton to the road. They'd 
have part of a day. Better than nothing. 
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The motorcyclist let equilibrium take care of itself. 
It behaved competently. He guided his mount in the 
wake of the car, turned widely into the road, gained a 
lead on the car and slowed for the nearing corner. 
Close by this corner a vacant-eyed man, apparently 
lost in reverie, flushed the roadway with clear, spar- 
kling water from a thick hose. 


At three o’clock Rufus Billop raised his head slightly 
from the two pillows that propped him and addressed 
Doctor Seaver, who was replacing various useful ar- 
ticles of his trade in the small black bag on the table. 

“All right, Doctor. Everything’s fine again, and 
thank you for coming so promptly. And you won’t 
need to stay with me any longer. Buzz is here. The 
fact is ’d rather you weren’t here when she gets back— 
Aunt Beulah, I mean. You know how women are; 
upset by any little thing. And Miss Hicks will be 
with her. Lucky she’s still here. Everything’s fine. 
You needn’t stay another second.” 

Seaver, who had been curiously taciturn during his 
call, remained silent while he gathered the last of his 
belongings. Then he looked down at his patient. 

“Keep that collar bone as still as you can, and tell 
Miss Hicks about the compresses for the ankle.” He 
found his hat and coat, put these on and took up his 
bag. At the door he turned to say, “And certain 
friends of yours will be glad to know you’re not going 
to have another accident for at least three weeks. 
Good day.” 

‘“Not three weeks, Doctor! Not three weeks!” But 
the discouraged cry did not reach Seaver. He had 
gone too quickly, 
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“Three weeks,” repeated Rufus plaintively. 

“Three weeks !” sneered Buzz, who leaned by the open 
door. “They think they know so much! Why, say, 
Doc, one time I took a little header and buste vf 
He broke off in disgusted exclamation. “Three weeks 
for a busted collar bone! Anyone knows it’s the easiest 
busted bone in the whole darned system to get well 
from. Three weeks!” 

“That sprained ankle bothers me a lot more,” agreed 
the other. “He says it’s a bad sprain—tendons— 
ligaments ro 

“Oh, a sprained ankle, of course! They hurt, but 
not for any three weeks. ‘Three days, more likely. 
Why, say, Doc, one time I was goin’ along and I come 
to this place where they’d shot up the road without my 
knowing it and blam! I landed on But say, they 
didn’t pull any three-weeks stuff on me. I guess these 
doctors like to keep coming to see you—that’s what 
I’ve heard—getting their little old jack every time they 
call and tell you you’re doing fine but you got to keep 
still.” 

‘We'll show this one, Buzz.” 

“Sure! Why, say, Doc, get this: One time I was 
coming along at about forty, and I get to this 
‘The reminiscence flowed brokenly and led to another, 
both only mildly catastrophic. No three-weeks stuff 
about them. Another neared culmination. Buzz was 
coming along to this place where a bridge had been 
shot all to flinders—then his vivacious glow instantly 
changed to pure fright. ‘“She’s just come in the front 
way, Doc,” he said in an appalled whisper. “I got 
to 39 

Buzz fled through the door that led to the court. 
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It was not an emergency in which to complete even short 
sentences. 

Through the open door of the living room Rufus 
could see beyond it to a hall. Aunt Beulah turned 
into her own room; the figure of Miss Hicks occupied 
the far perspective. She had removed her hat, and she 
came happily with quick, light steps. Before she had 
half crossed the outer room he saw an unguarded little 
smile of entirely pleased anticipation which she might 
erase before she thought herself seen; or, wonderfully, 
she might leave it—she was going to leave it! Already 
her lips parted for some trustingly joyous bit of greet- 
ing, or maybe an exclamatory glad comment on the 
day’s shopping venture. She was a brimming well of 
delight—and he was its objective if not its cause. He 
had time to feel a great relief. Now, in this high hu- 
mor, she wouldn’t be cross, almost snappish. And be- 
fore her mood had time to change he would have told 
her how simple, how natural, how excusable, the thing 
had been; and nothing serious, either. They would 
both be laughing at it. 

On she came, her eyes down, and his own face now 
wore a look of telling delight. He saw that what first 
arrested her was the scent of known but for some days 
unfamiliar drugs. She stopped to inhale suspiciously 
and her eyes raised to meet his where he lay propped 
on the pillows. She was still a moment, studying his 
face and his far strapped arm. Something had frozen 
her. Then, as if walking in sleep, she came on a dozen 
slow, mechanical steps until she was well within the 
room. She froze again, her eyes on him—unseeing - 
eyes, he thought—her hands at her side. Only her 
hands showed any intention; they were held open, her 
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palms toward him. He saw at once he had better be 
quick with his relieving explanations. He tore glibly 
into them. 

“It was a fool with a hose on the next corner, never 
seeing what he did, and I’d slowed up for the turn, and 
he caught me and over I went. But it’s nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. Seaver said so himself—we had him 
here directly—nothing but a broken collar bone, and 
that’s easy healed. Isn’t it amazing how brittle some 
bones are? This one went just like glass. Have to 
be hit a certain way, of course. Probably I could take 
that same fall twenty times and not even scratch the 
skin.” 

Miss Hicks was not reacting normally. She still 
stared with those wide unseeing eyes, and he was al- 
most sure she didn’t hear. This made little difference, 
however, because he was now merely talking against 
time. 

“Perfectly safe machines those are, as long as you 
keep ’em going fast; trust a child on one at thirty 
miles ; it’s when you slow down that you must look out 
for skids. I was slowing down yesterday and getting 
off when I got this fall on my knee.” 

He realized quickly that this was an unplanned reve- 
lation and hoped Miss Hicks was, indeed, for the mo- 
ment deaf to his words. He rushed on to cover them. 

“Anyway, the only unpleasant feature about this is 

the sprained ankle; there are compresses that have to 
goon. Keep me in a few days, but we'll have a lot of 
good reading. I mean Ls 

Under that staring regard he had simply run down; 
he was floundering. And, before he could resume, the 
face of Miss Hicks had taken on an aliveness rather 
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alarming in its quality. She still stared, but her mouth 
worked strangely, and he noted with apprehension that 
her breath came and went with an increasing rapidity, 
and the inbreathing was too long, the outbreathing too 
short. The girl was storing energy of a threatening 
character that would in another moment force an out- 
let. He watched her as the charmed dove is said to 
watch the snake. 

“Oh-h-h!” breathed Miss Hicks tensely, and stared 
for another second with eyes now ominous. “Oh!” she 
managed again, more crisply. Then she profoundly 
startled Rufus Billop. “Damn you! Oh-h-h, damn 
you!” 

It was hardly more than a breath tone but it carried 
utter conviction. He winced, his eyes still held by that 
swift rise and fall of her upper chest. He winced piti- 
fully. Rufus Billop in all his life had never been sworn 
at. He made an effort to free his eyes, and at last was 
able to look down at his covering. 

“And sprained your ankle, did you? And yesterday 
lied about your knee—a mere little sprain. Oh, how I 
wish it had been a good one! Do you hear? I wish 
you’d broken your ankle smack off—clear off! That’s 
exactly what I wish, lying there with your ugly old 
face all cut up and patched and sewed together, that’s 
exactly what I wish, do you hear? I wish—I wish— 
oh-h-h!” 

There was a new note in this, almost a moaning note, 
that caused him to risk another look. She still stood 
firmly; but he saw that her hands, the palms toward 
him, were tensely closing and unclosing to some des- 
perate inner rhythm. Then he raised his eyes to her 
face and for a moment was aghast to believe she was 
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suppressing laughter. His glance settled on her chin. 
Her chin was trembling in a way that made him think 
of dying people; the mouth had grown weak, the lips 
hanging loose, beyond any control. The chin trembled 
more violently, the weak mouth no longer fought to 
hold it still, the eyes were closed, all in some piteous 
surrender. The watcher was struck through by an 
emotion wholly new to him. 

“Oh!” he cried, and instinctively strained the free 
arm toward her. “Oh, no, no, no!” he called. ‘Don’t,: 
don’t!” 

With eyes still closed, Miss Hicks ran gropingly to 
the bed and crumpled beside it. 

*Oh-h-h!” she gasped. 

He put the free arm awkwardly over her shoulder, 
terrified by the convulsive sobbing that now shook it. 

“Please, please don’t!” he begged. 

He tried to soothe her, patting the sleek hair. She 
still shook with the long, gasping sobs that seemed so 
preposterous from such a girl. At intervals she tried 
to speak, but her words would be engulfed midway. 
Then at last he caught a phrase: “Oh-h-h! What 
shall Ido? What shall Ido? What can I do?” 

He looked down at the black head, clumsily trying to 
comfort it. This was curious, he thought. What 
should, what, could she do? What did it mean? He 
puzzled over it, still smoothing the hair on a head un- 
controllably shaken. Aunt Beulah stood in the door- 
way as he glanced up. 

“Stay out, and shut that door!” he called with no 
finesse whatever. 

Aunt Beulah was shocked. She bit her under lip, 
scowled with downward-tilted brows of consternation, 
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and obeyed the order at once. The rhythm of sobbing 
had lengthened. Presently it fell to a series of gulps 
that overwhelmed the girl in no rhythm at all. He still 
smoothed the hair. 

‘““Now, now,” he said, “what’s it all about?” 

The effect was unfortunate. A reversion to rhythm 
ensued and her speech was again difficult. 

“Oh, you tear me to pieces when you do:such things! 
You fool—such a fool!” 

He was hurt again by these piteous upheavals. He 
tried to soothe once more. 

“Now, now, how was I to know 

She raised herself blindly—in a blind fury of dis- 
tress, her hands were about his head and her hot, wet 
cheek laid against his. 

“You poor, poor, poor fool! How could you know 
it would tear anyone to bits?” 

Her tears ran to an exposed raw spot on his chin, 
where they smarted. He liked that. His free arm was 
about her now, while her hands tightly gripped his 
head. He felt she was never going to free it, so tense 
was her clutch. He thought unaccountably of her 
morning’s note—“spasm!” He thought of that Cleaver- 
born pageant of the futile, cheated dead. Not until 
then did realization fully engulf him. His arm con- 
vulsively tightened about her. 

“Let me see, let me look,” he told her. ‘Oh, I must 
see—see your eyes!” 

She lifted her wet cheek from his, her hands still 
desperately clutching. Her head raised, her wet eyes 
were there, imploring. She was so helpless, so abject. 
He tried to speak but could find no voice. He felt it 
somewhere far down in his tightening throat. His 
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own eyes began to burn. The look seemed more than 
either could bear. She put her cheek back to his with 
a little cherishing moan hardly more than a breath. 
Her hand held his head stanchly, her fingers blindly 
exploring, touching lightly certain bare spots where 
alien metal had so lately been removed. 

*“Oh-h-h !” she moaned again, with the odd, soft-rising 
inflection that cherished and was not content. 


An hour later Aunt Beulah came timidly to the door 
that Miss Hicks, going out, had left open. 

“Come in, Aunt Beulah. I didn’t mean to be so short 
with you a while ago. That ankle of mine had caught 
me.” 

“Oh, that was nothing. I was butting in, I guess, 
but I thought something was the matter.” She came 
closer and lowered her tone. “Clear out in the hall I 
heard her swearing at you the most horrible way. 
Would you believe it? A girl as sweet and pure-look- 
ing as she is, uttering profane language. You’d have 
thought an oath had never soiled her lips.” 

Her nephew beamed upon her. 

“I never would have believed it,” he said warmly. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HE unconscious, the fundamental and genuine, 

wrought in silence and in darkness to renew an 
old connection between two disjointed fragments of 
Rufus Billop’s skeleton structure. The god Motion 
gave an order and a billion of what are, in the best 
laboratories, regarded as hardly more than imagined 
points of space meekly grouped themselves into atoms. 
These dutifully assembled themselves into larger but 
still viewless and entirely deductive masses known to 
the well informed as molecules. And these again, in 
blind obedience to a power ignored by scientific ma- 
terialism, because no name scientific enough has yet 
been found for it, united in cunningly just proportions 
to form a potentially osseous compound; in which form, 
at the god’s order, they bridged a breach and hardened 
after the fashion of wet cement. A collar bone again © 
became serviceable. 

As he moved from bed to chair, from chair to his 
feet, from dressing gown to completed costume for 
gentleman’s day wear, and from resigned listening to a 
reader—it was now the least tumultuous of the Half 
Hours with the World’s Best Authors—to a hardly 
suppressed nervous activity vented in barren journeys 
between his chair and his passive motorcar, his nurse 
became increasingly strained of attention, and old Mr. 
Peck said it was the precisely right time to have his 
head tapped for the simples. This quaint curative 
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measure was not known to his nurse; but there is no 
doubt that, apprised of it, the thing would have been 
tried. Miss Hicks, at this time, would have tried any- 
thing. She showed as much in the scrutiny she pretty 
steadily kept on the patient. Her eyes, in these days, 
were informing. ‘They no longer tried to hide from the 
convalescent that she considered her own interest in 
him to be greater than even the interest of Mr. Peck. 
Her eyes were by turns humble and arrogant; they im- 
plored, they commanded ; were wistful and savage, wor- 
ried and hopeful; but they no longer dropped any cur- 
tains of reserve or indirection. They had surrendered 
—and that was that. 

Only when she was alone would their old cold surface 
glaze in calculation, their lids narrowing to slits that 
recounted, appraised and compared such measures of 
safety as might in flashes suggest themselves to a mind 
made more than usually alert by mounting apprehen- 
sion. As the days of Rufus Billop’s durance inexora- 
bly ticked off, Miss Hicks came more and more to dis- 
card all measures of defense demanding any subtlety 
that might, in a certain loose fashion of men’s talk, 
be called womanish. Desperately, she felt herself re- 
duced to primitive weapons. She could plead and she 
could threaten. But she was also desperately and in- 
creasingly uncertain about the efficacy of either when 
real strain should be imposed. Yet something had to 
be done. Something had to be done quickly, with a man 
who seemed so pliable, so almost weakly receptive to 
suggestion and who was not that at all; a man who was 
—mulish, she again put it, and wished for a stronger 
term. “Mulish” seemed feeble. It cast so dim a shadow 
of the rugged truth. 
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Hadn’t he seemed all smiles and willingness, down to 
the last minute, about that Titus boy? MHadn’t her 
plan to add Claude to the ranks of the unemployed 
seemed so rawly facile of accomplishment that she had 
begun to smile at the secret tremors with which she 
broached it? And hadn’t the recovering man, with no 
sign of consciousness that he opposed a devout wish 
of hers, then let it be known that Claude Titus and no 
other would be the companion of his future calamities ? 
With what maddening imbecility had he mildly said he 
wouldn’t dare trust himself or her to a strange driver 
—you couldn’t tell what a strange driver might be! 
He had said it in a way that left Claude as firm in 
his setting as a granite corner stone; said it in a way 
that caused her actually to demean herself later to 
Claude—in an interview he was not swift enough to 
evade—begging him, plain begging the creature to be 
careful and to make other people be careful. She had 
let all her guards down, widened her eyes to Claude, 
and Claude had suddenly become not afraid of her any 
more. He’d be as careful of anyone else as he was of 
himself—Miss Hicks flinched at this, for she had learned 
just how careful Claude was of himself—and besides 
all that, he couldn’t make out why parties was blaming 
him for things that happened. He hadn’t drove no 
one wrong, had he? And Claude kept on chewing gum 
when she tried again to stare him down. She had low- 
ered herself for nothing. She might as well have kept 
the little beast afraid of her. 

Probably nothing was left but to face the thing out, 
coax and plead and implore with tears—no trouble 
about getting those—and, of course, threaten when the 
rage mounted. Let it mount! And watch, always 
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watch. It was in the course of reaching this decision 
one morning that she noticed, where she had mislaid it 
carefully in a bureau drawer, the magazine celebrating 
Edgar Wyatt in his once-pleasing diversions. She 
stared with uncomprehending eyes at Edgar inviting 
a spicy variety of deaths; stared also at herself, a 
much younger Dolores Hicks, who looked on and was 
pleasurably thrilled. 

“Tdiot !” she hurled at the former self. 

She wrenched the sheets from the magazine and 
stood tearing them with a venom that, if old witch- 
craft lore is sound, must have caused Edgar Wyatt to 
feel dire pains shooting mysteriously through his capa- 
ble person. And under this magazine had been another, 
still open where Stanley Howard, as Hell’s-Fury 
Brackett, leaped his horse across a yawning chasm. 
Stanley came forthwith from his setting and met dis- 
aster. A moment later he was a mere puzzle picture. 
Silly fool, making his horse jump that way! Rufus 
Billop had, so far as was known to others, not yet 
thought of the horse as means for quitting a dull world! 
but he might at any moment. One more smash with a 
motorcycle, unless it were extra good—conclusive— 
would probably leave him bored with that equipage and 
looking for new thrills. 

From these precautions Miss Hicks was called to the 
telephone, and she went muttering. She supposed it 
would be old scraggy-face again, trying to get out of 
her more of that silly talk with which she had once 
gladdened a dark moment by frightening him and his 
associate buzzards into, as she later put it, connip- 
tion fits. He had called her up yesterday, too; misspent 
five minutes of time that might better have been em- 
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ployed at his job of robbing trains. She was quite 
likely to talk to the old brute again after that dis- 
gusting speech of his about Rufus Billop! She took 
down the receiver in an ungentle manner and was not 
surprised to hear the softened speech of Mr. McIntosh. 
But she was thrillingly surprised to hear, beyond the 
old gentleman’s voice, the tiny, faint tinkle of some 
remote bell, a bell far within herself that plainly tin- 
kled without making real sound. She quickly remem- 
bered how once before she had heard—felt—this warn- 
ing; that day she talked to old scraggy-face on the 
porch. The same bell had prompted her with an in- 
spiration that enabled her to gloat while the buzzards 
danced on a hot griddle. 

Miss Hicks listened to the bell, also hearing Mr. Mc- 
Intosh beseech her for an interview that very afternoon 
at the office of Mr. Clinch on Western Avenue. It was 
so lovely a day for a lovely girl to be out; its sweet airs 
would put the wild rose abloom in her cheeks. Also, 
the interview would be important to practically every- 
body, including her beautiful self. If she’d be a good 
girl and come listen to a bit of talk she might—just 
perhaps—find it more important to herself than to Mr. 
McIntosh. In fact it wasn’t so very important to Mr. 
McIntosh, except, of course, there was a precious hu- 
man life at stake. 

The remote bell, tinkling still to the inner ear of 
Miss Hicks, caused her to iron out certain acerbities 
that had wrinkled her first tone to the old gentleman. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, I was going out anyway this 
afternoon, and if I find I have time, and am anywhere 
near Mr. Clinch’s office, I may drop in. Really, I 
may.” 
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“If you only would,” answered Mr. McIntosh. “I 
very strongly hope you will.” He spoke with yearning. 

Miss Hicks already knew she would drop in, with- 
out at all knowing why. The bell that had no sound 
was ringing her there. She recognized its authority, 
yet she protested. A lot of old freshes! And was it 
safe to leave the house, even for an hour? She remem- 
bered with painful clearness what she had found on the 
bed that last time she returned from an absence. But 
that bell—so uncanny—and she was desperate! She 
couldn’t watch him with her own eyes forever. He 
wouldn’t submit to it. She would have to take a chance 
sometime. 

Her resolution weakened when she returned to the 
court to find her charge in lively talk, by the garage 
door, with his idle chauffeur. She watched him do an 
animated strut around the Luxton, the spring again 
in his step, his shoulders well up. He was restored, even 
if he couldn’t suspect it, for his nurse had discoursed 
to him exhaustively, artfully, about the trickiness of 
knitting bones. Lots of people thought they had knit 
solid and went back to doing things and then found out 
they hadn’t knit at all—just sort of jelled. You had 
to give a bone, especially a collar bone, a long time. If 
you didn’t you paid for it. 

Surely he was still safe to leave for an hour, she 
thought ; and his talk when he tore himself from Claude 
Titus was reassuring. It was all of resting, of the 
good rest he had and meant still to have, before he— 
and she, there present to insure against rashness— 
would again fly down those luring open roads. A little 
longer wait and they could go out there. He always 
waved vaguely when he said out there, but he had been 
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saying it often lately and it must mean something to 
him. Once or twice he had given a name to this “out 
there.” Carcassonne, he called it, though Miss Hicks 
had later assured herself from a road map that there 
was no Carcassonne in Los Angeles County. Anyway, 
nothing could happen today. She watched him as he 
came to her, applying a careful hand to the healing 
break. He smiled weakly and sank into his chair with 
a sigh of relief. She studied him a moment, shame- 
lessly rejoicing that he was yet incapacitated. 

At last she said, “I suppose if I had to leave you this 
afternoon for as much as twenty minutes, you’d be out 
the moment I was gone and have your broken leg all 
nicely set by the time I got back.” 

He looked up at her with resignation. 

“Isn’t that just like you?” 

This was a habit of speech with him since she had 
ceased to hide that she very much wished him to live; 
a most annoying habit, she thought. He was so glib 
about it, as if he had picked it up ready-made some- 
where. 

“Tt is,’ she said with a sudden galled warmth; 
“it’s just exactly like me.” She waited a skeptic mo- 
ment, then added, “It’s going to keep on being just like 
me.” 


Once more Mr. Clinch, Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Peck 
strained the atmosphere of a room to high tension by 
their watchful waiting. Mr. Peck sat forward on his 
chair, purely waiting, with no attempt to solace its 
rigors. Mr. McIntosh, on his lap a blue print labeled — 
Plan of Sunnyside Terrace, knowingly traced fine white 
street lines and sewer connections with the trained nail 
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of an index finger. Mr. Clinch paced his own expen- 
sive rug with skillfully measured steps and knew, with- 
out looking down, that his toes did not overlap the for- 
ward edges of its repeated pattern. 

“T thought we’d be calling it Mountain View Ter- 
race,” said Mr. McIntosh without looking up. 

Mr. Clinch regarded him frigidly, midway from the 
rug. 

“Didn’t we talk that all out, Mac? Mountain View 
don’t mean a darned thing when mountains stick up 
like they do here. Every darned place is a mountain 
view. Of course, Sunnyside won’t keel anyone over with 
novelty, but sun’s always good and mountains are good 
only when looked at.” 

“Something tells me she'll never, never come,” said 
Mr. Peck, his dim eyes straining on the arrogant gilt 
clock of Mr. Clinch. 

Neither of the others paid him any attention. An- 
other period of noiseless waiting was broken by a light 
knock on the beautifully polished door that led from 
the Clinch outer office, and Mr. Peck quivered direly in 
his chair. But it was only Seaver. The doctor en- 
tered grinning and did not compose himself with the 
group. No one returned his grin in kind, and Mr. Peck 
even turned from it with a little moan of repugnance. 

“Only got a minute,” said Seaver. “Didn’t know but 
you might have a bulletin by this time. She hasn’t 
come, then?” 

“She ain’t coming at all,” announced Mr. Peck. “She 
wouldn’t come, I know her.” 

“What you grinning so wide about, Doc?” demanded 
Mr. Clinch. 

Seaver studied the speaker. 
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“George,” he remarked, “you have the most enter- 
taining eyes. Sometimes they’ll come right out toward 
one, as if you pushed ’em out like feelers. They simply 
draw out like an accordion, don’t they?” 

“That’s all right about my eyes,” retorted Mr. 
Clinch heavily. He wasn’t there to be kidded abcut his 
eyes. They’d taken him through many a narrow open- 
ing. “But why the grin? You got us into it.” 

“J did,” returned Seaver placidly. “I got you into 
it and I’d get you into it again, the same as I might 
any old friend. But who got you out of it? ‘I,’ said 
the sparrow, ‘with my bow and arrow, I got ’em out 
oft 73 

“How’s that?” demanded Mr. Clinch sullenly. “I 
don’t quite make you—prob’ly my eyes got pushed out 
too far.” 

Seaver quit persiflage. 

“Who wanted the peach—who insisted on the ripe 
peach? Who looked the peach over when I found one 
and wouldn’t hear a word from me after that? Who 
gave me the laugh when I begged you not to blame me 
if the peach made trouble?” 

“Ho-ho!? Mr. Clinch flung a dart dipped in deadly 
poison. “You built a bridge—that’s all—built a bridge, 
like all your tribe.” 

“Clinch suggested that peach himself,” Mr. Peck 
volunteered. “I remember it as well.” His eyes half 
closed in a retrospect that distressed him. “ ‘Got a 
whale of an idee,’ he says, and when he’d told the silly 
idee he up and says, swelling all over the place, ‘Cheer 
me, men; now, altogether!’ Just like that he said it. 
: But I never cheered him. Something kept 
telling me = 
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Mr. Clinch was now staring restively at Mr. Peck, 
his face color ominously deepening to a royal purple. 
Mr. McIntosh, noting this, wearily raised a hand. 

“Now, now, Paramus, what’s the use, man? Who 
not only applauded George’s whale of an idea but added 
the ribald raving of a senile rake? I ask you. Who 
said, ‘Shiny stockings,’ with a foul leer that insulted 
anything deserving the name of womanhood?” 

“I—I don’t remember,” pleaded Mr. Peck, averting 
his eyes from the accusing glare of the other. “I may, 
at the very moment, have seemed to ee 

“Seemed to!”? exploded Mr. Clinch. 

“Gentlemen,” interposed Seaver, “‘you can’t suspect 
how it grieves me to leave at this dramatic moment when 
you’re just getting good; but I have a hurry call. 
However, maybe I can save you from lifelong enmities 
if I remind you that you not only all applauded the 
peach idea but you all equally showered me with de- 
rision when I suggested that maybe fruit of this stimu- 
lating character wasn’t the best remedy. Come, you 
know you did!” 

“Paramus hasn’t forgot we did; we all know we did,” 
affirmed Mr. McIntosh gracefully. ‘The dumb-headed- 
ness was an affliction equally shared.” 

“There!” said Seaver. ‘“Mac’s man enough to say 
so. And you two know it as well as he does. Didn’t 
I keep sayin : 

“Oh, I ain’t denied it right up and down,” protested 
Mr. Clinch, regarding Seaver as man to man. 

“Of course, I knew you wouldn’t, George. And now 
you'll admit, maybe, that if I’d had my way this little 
experiment in psychotherapy would never have 
been “ 
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“Psycho—what’s that?” demanded Mr. Clinch. “I 
thought he was a hypochondriac.” 

“With a mania for sinfully disembodying his im- 
mortal soul,” added Mr. McIntosh. 

“Call it what you like now,” Seaver cheerfully al- 
lowed as he opened the door. “And good luck! I hope 
you get your ante back.” 

“Ante back!” muttered Mr. Peck when the door had. 
closed. ‘‘Ante back, a mere ante, when we stood to 
win ” He looked up. “Do you men know I haven’t 
drawn an unworried breath of God’s air for six weeks 
today? It ain’t right a man of my years should be 
tortured.” 

“Your pangs are voluntary,” suggested McIntosh. 
“Mine? I intend to buy free of them.” 

‘‘Easy to see it wasn’t Doc’s six hundred and fifty 
thousand,” dismally observed Clinch. 

“Easy to see it ain’t his six hundred thousand,’ 
amended Mr. Peck. He turned to McIntosh. “Angus, 
what time did she say she might come if she did come?” 

‘Three times before I’ve recited her words to you,” 
replied Mr. McIntosh. “The woman did not stoop to 
name an hour. She wouldn’t heed an hour if she had. 
Where’s your reason, man? She was going out any- 
how; if, by chance, she found herself hereabouts, she 
might—just might, mind you—look in.” 

“Oh, dear!” Mr. Peck was giving up. ‘The frivol- 
ity of such creatures! How have men put up with it, 
yes, and encouraged it, all these years? Angus, couldn’t 
you pin her down?” 

“Pin her down!” Mr. McIntosh gave the speaker 
a long look intended to wither, allowed the color to fade 
from it and glanced dully away. ‘“‘You try it next.” 
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Mr. Clinch was ruminating heavily. He brightened. 

“If she don’t come today she’ll come tomorrow. 
She’ll come! And I’m ready to bet we work it. Because 
why? Because we got something. Men, I’m said to be 
a good poker player. Of course, I don’t know about 
that; but I’m a steady, consistent winner, and I win 
on what I have, never on what I expect to have. If I 
draw out, that’s a chance, and I never take a chance. 
It’s a needless risk of money. Well, in this hand, we 
got something that’ll look simply too good to the little 
lady. I’m willing to wager a few florins on that right 
now, providing the matter’s put to her properly. 
Now i 

Mr. McIntosh looked up commandingly and Mr. 
Clinch paused. 

“That’s a good lecture on success, George, and 
thanks for helping to enliven a dreary afternoon for 
Paramus and me; but I'll be pleased if you’ll let me 
understand once more: Am I or am I not to have the 
exclusive putting of the matter properly? Is it by 
any chance supposed that I need help? Because if any 
poker or even non-poker playing individual now in the 
room is going to butt in and spoil my system 4 

Mr. McIntosh glanced suggestively at his hat repos- 
ing on Mr. Clinch’s desk and made a slight starting 
movement with his shoulders. 

“All right, all right, Mac. Of course, it’s understood 
you do the fine work. I only thought, having seen the 
little lady in action—seen her when she was good—I 
might be able——” 

“You wouldn’t be,” said Mr. McIntosh decisively. 
“You're a lifelong bachelor and incompetent. In such 
a complication a married youth of half your age would 
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outsmart you. Myself—I began to know the creatures 
from an angle unattainable by you long before you 
learned to write George Washington Clinch in a hand- 
writing to resemble the Father of your Country’s, so 
that housekeepers may haply forget you’re but a name- 
sake. In addition, have not I, too, seen the little lady 
in action? Have you forgot what I wormed from her 
one afternoon, despite her aversion to revelations so 
delicate? Who prevailed over her native scruples? 
Have I, then, acquired no standing with you?” 

Mr. Clinch was impressed. 

‘Sure, Mac, sure you have! I was just going to sug- 
gest ae 

“He mustn’t be in the least ruffled,” warned Mr. 
Peck. ‘Keep ca’m, Angus. George means well. You 
don’t need a single suggestion, only don’t mention about 
his being a suicide until you i 

‘Ruffle me!” Mr. McIntosh again sought to wither 
the speaker. “The strain has been too much for you, 
old friend. You admit I need no suggestions, and im- 
mediately, with a child’s vanity, you stick one into my 
already revolving machinery at the most delicate spot. 
Keep still, man, and watch me recover your pittance.” 

“Not a pittance; don’t call it that, Angus,” pleaded 
Mr. Peck. 

“Far as I’m concerned,” put in Mr. Clinch, “this 
crazy fool needn’t bother to suicide at all. He can 
just keep on going his hell-bent way with the modern 
gas engine. Why suicide when you can go out on some- 
thing fast and have it done for you?” 

“Motorcycles,” mused Mr. McIntosh painfully. “I 
never could make out how they abide on those little 
seats.” 
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“That death’s-head couldn’t either,’ Clinch pointed 
out. “I understand he had another spill that dav be- 
fore this last one, and lied about it to the nurse. That’s 
why it wasn’t thought necessary to watch him.” 

“Lied about it to his nurse? MHe’s afraid of her, 
Angus. Now 2 

‘Paramus, old friend, if only you’d leave the room, 
distract yourself outside with some play-pretty or 
other ae 

The door from the outer office vibrated under a dou- 
ble knock. 

“Men, that ain’t anyone else in the world!” said Mr. 
Clinch in hushed tones as he stepped forward. 

Mr. Peck urged himself even farther to the front of 
his chair and clasped trembling hands about tremulous 
knees. Mr. McIntosh became lightly entertained by 
the blue-print plan of Sunnyside Terrace. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ISS HICKS had arrived with the thin intention 
of giving the old buzzards another good scar- 
ing. After this they’d let her alone. But even as the 
impressive door swung open, that inner bell tinkled the 
order, “Keep still till you find what they expect you to 
be, then be it.” She didn’t understand this message. 
She already knew how to give them a good scare. 
Nevertheless, she was already obeying the order when 
she sank into the chair Mr. McIntosh, under the solici- 
tous glare of Mr. Clinch, tenderly placed for her. The 
gentlemen beheld an embarrassed young woman clad in 
a rather schoolgirlish frock of lightly patterned lawn 
—the pattern was a vine with young tendrils of appeal- 
ing innocence—and wearing a summer hat almost child- 
ish in its lines, She was a lovely, defenseless thing, be- 
come momently more ill at ease in this handsome office 
at the mercy of three business men—business ogres! 
Almost at once her great eyes began to beg charm- 
ingly for release. She had only a moment—half a mo- 
ment, really, and she hoped timidly—then she found 
the kind eyes of Mr. McIntosh and flashed him pretty 
gratitude for the protection he was warmly vouchsafing 
her. Instantly Mr. McIntosh was sensible that this 
child trusted him, would be guided by him, eventually, 
perhaps, to a course she might now deem preposterous. 
But he wouldn’t be blunt about that, the way Peck or 
Clinch might. 
356 
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“There, my dear, we’re glad you came, even if we 
get no more than a look at your bonny self to press like 
a rose between the leaves of our musty old memories— 
worn, well-thumbed volumes, as you can well ie 

Mr. Clinch here coughed, not convincingly. Mr. 
McIntosh broke off to glare at him. Was he going to 
manage this woman, or was George Clinch? 

“T really only have a few minutes,” said Miss Hicks. 
“So I hope you gentlemen will be quick. The fact is, 
I’m uneasy about leaving Mr. Billop alone.” 

“Alone, is he?” Mr. McIntosh became businesslike. 
He abandoned the lyric note. “First, what will you 
have noted since our last talk? If I sound ‘too curious 
you'll understand later how it concerns—may perhaps 
concern—you as well as ourselves. That is, if it proves 
not to concern you, itll be by reason of your having re- 
fused an offer such as comes to but few young women 
in your station of life.” 

“My station of life!’ 

Miss Hicks widened her eyes in helpless appeal. 

“So I'll ask again, what of suicide by the poor young 
man since our last talk?” 

Miss Hicks put the tip of a straight finger to her 
slightly moving lower lip. 

“Let—me—see! I can’t recall anything so very, 
very much like it. He hadn’t actually tried anything; 
but then I’ve watched him so closely. He hasn’t had 
much chance. Of course, I felt responsible, especially 


to you gentlemen; and, of course, the—the—that 
93 


is 
Mr. McIntosh unerringly read her glance of con- 
fusion. 
“The conditions, you mean to say, my dear?” 
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“Yes, conditions—that’s it; they’re so very 

Again she was helpless. 

“TI see, I see. But be assured, little girl, none of us 
blames you for those conditions, those unfortunate con- 
ditions that aggravate his mania for self-destruction. 
You wish to say that they continue the same. What 
you’re trying to tell me—you can’t bring yourself to 
put an end to them—not even to save a human life, as 
it were.” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh!” 

Mr. McIntosh reached out as if to pat her hand. 

“I know, I know, my dear. I respect your delicacy; 
we all respect it; and needless to say we all appreciate 
that the union, if such were possible, would—on the 
face of it, mind you—be ill calculated to result hap- 
pily. We quite understand, little girl, you would be 
giving your hand where the warm little heart could 
never go.” 

Miss Hicks glanced up, then veiled her dewy, 
troubled eyes under black curtains that trembled. Mr. 
McIntosh suffered compunction. He’d let this ugly 
point rest a bit; let her get back her control. 

“But aside from his terrible mania, my dear, does he 
persist in his mad endeavor to ride things God never 
meant him to? Has he learned no lesson?” 

“He hasn’t learned a thing,” said Miss Hicks firmly. 
“He’s going on and on till he breaks some more bones 
or kills himself. He’s not the kind that learns a lesson.” 

“What?” exploded Mr. Peck. ‘“He’ll be riding out 
again and him hardly grown together? Outrageous!” 

Miss Hicks glanced at the speaker. 

“If that old motorcycle doesn’t kill him, those awful 
airplanes will.” 
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Airplanes! The three gentlemen regarded each 
other with a consternation they took no pains to hide. 
Airplanes were an unsuspected menace. 

“Fle’s been up three times, just as a passenger, of 
course; but he’s going in for it; take lessons so he can 
fly his own machine and do side slips and nose dives 
and loops and a 

Mr. Peck began a moan that lengthened to a pathetic 
“Oh-h-h !” 

“Couldn’t do enough to his carcass on the ground, 
hey?” demanded Mr. Clinch. 

“That isn’t all, though,” the girl went on. “He’s 
trying to find some divers so he can put on one of those 
horrible rubber suits and go clear down to the bottom 
of the ocean—the ocean, mind you—and have air 
pumped into his helmet by a rubber tube; and suppose 
he was down there and they forgot to pump, or the 
pump broke, or the rubber tube got bitten into maybe 
by a shark—the water rushing in on him as 

Mr. Peck gulped. He wished McIntosh would get to 
business and shut off this horrible stuff. The girl was 
kind of bloodthirsty herself. 

“TI suppose there’ll be nothing else,” pursued Mr. 
McIntosh. 

“You simply don’t know him. He wants to be a 
human fly—one of those silly things that climb up the 
outside of a twenty-story building clear to the top, 
just holding on with their fingers and toes.” 

Mr. Peck covered his eyes and again moaned. 

“JT overheard him telling that awful chauffeur he’d 
been looking over a big new hotel that’s nearly built 
and he sees where it’s possible for a man to climb clear 
to the top if he doesn’t look down and get nervous. 
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He says it doesn’t take strength, only nerve; that it’s 
no harder to climb a hundred feet than to climb three. 
But suppose he got almost to the top and did happen 
to look down, hundreds of feet id 

“Angus,” pleaded Mr. Peck. Mr. McIntosh re- 
ceived also an entreating look from Mr. Clinch, a look 
that said: “Get to it quick. Offer anything!” 

“There, my dear, we quite perceive the horrible 
prospects. The details you’ve given are sufficing. My 
old crony, Peck there, isn’t in the best of condition 
just at present. So now, if you'll promise not to take 
offense at an old man who means the best by you, I’m 
going to be very frank, very frank, indeed.” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, offended at you!’ Confident 
eyes played upon him. 

“There, there, child! I knew, I knew! So far, so 
good. The state of us, then, is just this: We invested 
a large sum of money in the belief that Mr. Billop 
would be alive three years from the twenty-ninth day 
of last January af 

“A very large sum,” echoed Mr. Clinch. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” said Mr. Peck im- 
pressively. 

Mr. McIntosh made only the slightest effort to hide 
his irritation. 

“Three years from the twenty-ninth of last January, 
as I was saying, Miss Hicks ie, 

“Three years and two months,” amended Mr. Peck. 

Mr. McIntosh gallantly controlled himself in a lady’s 
presence, but his glance caused Mr. Peck to squirm. 

“T may say that the boy was in need of funds to 
provide him not only with the necessaries of life but 
with the medical attendance—and the nursing, Miss 
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Hicks—that he believed himself so sorely to need. I 
may say, also, that we three were not of the boy’s 
opinion. We considered his case by no means hope- 
less. The amount we advanced being large——” 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” insisted Mr. Peck 
in a thin voice. 

The eyes of Mr. McIntosh wavered, but his voice 
remained calm. 

“My dear old friend has again confided the exact 
sum to you.” He shot a threatening look at his old 
friend. ‘But we felt we had a chance—I might even 
say an excellent chance—to secure its return. We 
are business men, after all; no use denying it; and the 
transaction was not without a certain well-defined ele- 
ment of commercialism. At the same time the lad in his 
weakness was appealing—he has a personality that 
might be called winning—and we were not insensible 
of this. While not literally casting our money to the 
birds, we had the satisfaction to feel that we did a 
good deed.” 

Mr. Peck again wriggled forward in his chair. 

“Every cripple on life’s highway should have the 
golden rule for a crutch,” he announced. 

Mr. McIntosh flashed him a murderous glance and 
resumed: “Now, my lass, tell me if you have the facts 
thus far clear.” 

Miss Hicks cast her eyes aloft in deep consideration. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, I’m sure—at least I think I 
have. It’s something about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Wasn’t that what Mr. Peck said?” 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Peck firmly. 

“And you gentlemen gave it to poor Mr. Billop— 
lent, was it?—on a mortgage or something, and he was 
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to pay you interest if he lived that long. Oh, yes, I 
understand; and you took Mr. Billop’s word for it 
and didn’t make him sign a paper or anything. I 
think that was the dearest thing—so dear of all of 
you.” 

She glanced warmly about at Mr. Clinch and Mr. 
Peck. Mr. Peck’s lower jaw was displaced. 

“Listen carefully, girl.” Mr. McIntosh became every 
inch a business man. “Of course, we didn’t take Bil- 
lop’s word for it, because a dead man’s word has 
practically no weight with his executors. Most cer- 
tainly we had him sign a paper, as you so lightly put 
it. And listen carefully again, because I get nearer the 
bottom of the cooky jar. Billop is joint heir to an 
estate that he’ll get but a beggarly income from for 
three years. If he dies before that he’ll get not a 
penny. So we advanced him a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which is a large sum se 

“A big sum,” amended Mr. Peck. 

and, in consideration, Billop assigned to us’ 
his entire interest in this estate. Should he perish be- 
fore the date I speak of, we lose our investment. 
Should he live three years’—Mr. McIntosh glanced 
nervously at Mr. Peck—“‘or whatever time my old 
friend insists on, we get the estate for ours, minus, of 
course, the money we have advanced. Now don’t tell 
me, girl, you haven’t grasped that!” 

“Of course I have. Poor Mr. Billop has the hundred 
thousand and if he lives three years you get all his 
money.” 

“Good enough!” Mr. McIntosh applauded. 

“But we’ve made up our minds——” Mr. Peck was 
eagerly beginning. 
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He was shocked to silence by the savage eyes of Mr. 
McIntosh. 

“‘Now I come, my dear, to the delicate matter that 
might offend a less sensible girl. First, we three of 
the lad’s friends misdoubt painfully he’ll live three 
years under present conditions. Should he not destroy 
himself by intention, he’ll do it otherwise. So strongly 
do we believe this that we’d dispose of our investment 
for rather less than cost. Unfortunately, it would not 
be easy to find capital sufficiently venturesome.” 

“Impossible,” said Mr. Peck dully. 

“Your hear me confirmed,” said Mr. McIntosh with 
an inclination of profound deference toward Mr. Peck. 
“Myself, I’m a child in these matters, but my dear old 
friend knows. No one would take our investment off 
our hands. Yet all is not hopeless. It appears that 
another person, one having no present stake in this 
venture, nevertheless wields an influence that, rightly 
and wisely exerted, might prolong a valuable life——” 

“Valuable for three years,” corrected Mr. Peck. 

““Who is he?” demanded Miss Hicks. 

Mr. McIntosh gazed at her long and searchingly. 

“Tt will not be a he, my child. It will be someone 
who can utterly eliminate the menace of self-destruction 
by removing its cause, and who can by persuasive and 
cajoling methods perhaps reduce the other risks very 
materially. It will be you, little girl.” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh! But——” 

“One moment, until I again become delicate. You 
have your future before you, my dear. View it one 
moment as it unfolds to your present eye; a future of 
honest, laborious toil; dignified perhaps, but grinding, 
and always poorly requited. But there is another fu- 
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ture you may face, a position your bonny self would 
grace with the utmost felicity—a future, my dear, as 
the wife of a quite wealthy man; a future which you 
have but to stretch out one of your beautiful hands to 
grasp. Don’t tell me I have been ambiguous !” 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, you mean me to actually marry 
that poor Rufus Billop? Me marry such aman? Why, 
only the other day you said yourself as 

Miss Hicks broke off. The bell had signaled her. 

“There, there, little girl! Dll not pretend I could 
suppose you to entertain for the boy those winged, 
romantic sentiments commonly expected in the marital 
relation. But you’re sensible; you must know full well 
that many, many, many a marriage of sentiment has 
come to wreck on the cruel, jagged rocks of adversity; 
while with the other sort there has often followed true 
respect, and even a dignified affection, to make them 
tolerable, especially when offset by certain advantages 
of a material character. IT’d not take it on myself to 
counsel a girl to contract a so-called loveless marriage ; 
I’d never assume so grave a responsibility. But on the 
other hand, I’d be doing you, my dear child, a grave 
injustice if I failed to point out the advantages to flow 
from a certain union we have in mind; sumptuous lace 
garments for your loveliness, silks and rare satins, glit- 
tering jewels for your neck and arms, rings for your 
pretty fingers, dancing slippers’”—here the enduring 
shadow of a fairly recent domestic calamity flitted 
across the speaker’s visage—“dancing slippers at 
twenty-seven-fifty per pair; and beyond these a grand 
mansion, travel in luxury through many foreign lands 
of interest, polite servants to do your bidding instead 
of you being—more or less—a servant to the dreary 
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end of your days. I’d never urge, but I should not 
be honest if I did not point out this grand opportunity. 
It may well be that you have in mind some young man 
that engages all your fancy fs 

Mr. McIntosh paused to note the result of this shot. 
Miss Hicks fluttered her eyes into his. 

“Oh, Mr. McIntosh, you see everything!” 

“Very well, child, it’s not unnatural at your age; 
but consider the alternative, glittering with all delights. 
Consider if the reward would move you to sacrifice 
what, after all, may well be but a passing girlish fancy. 
We are convinced you could keep that young—keep 
young Billop alive for at least three years if you find 
the compensation enough. You have, I believe, the 
matter clearly before you. Does the reward suffice?” 

Again the viewless bell that had no sound rang a 
helpful hint: ‘‘Be what they expect you to be—be it 
hard!” 

“What reward?” demanded Miss Hicks coldly. She 
adjusted herself more firmly in the chair, ran the preen- 
ing fingers of one hand along the black edge of hair 
and regarded Mr. McIntosh with an icy questioning 
that for a moment disconcerted him. That bonny face 
had become so incongruously calculating. It actually 
looked the way old Peck often looked. ‘What re- 
ward?” she repeated rather sharply. “I don’t see all 
that luxury on a mere hundred thousand dollars, with 
a lot of that gone already. Have you gentlemen priced 
things in the shops lately? A mere hundred thou- 


> 


sand 

It was not quite a sneer, but it won the respect of 
Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Clinch. Mr. Peck repeated, 
“A mere hundred thousand,” and clucked deprecation 
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with the tip of his tongue. Mere, indeed! Girls in 
his day 

Mr. Clinch was thinking: “Aha! Now the real 
stuff’s coming out—just what I tried to tell Mac.” 

“Tm glad you spoke of that, my dear,” Mr. Mc- 
Intosh went on. ‘No, a hundred thousand, already 
deleted, would never pay you for the sacrifice. But 
you were hasty; you snapped the old man up too soon. 
Rest easy then; there’d be more.” 

Miss Hicks stiffened her shoulders and again chilled 
Mr. McIntosh. 

“T’ve always said if I ever married for money it 
would have to be for a lot—more than I could count, 
and I can count pretty high. What about it, Mr. 
McIntosh?” 

“T see I may be concise,” said that gentleman. 

“You can; you can also be quick. I feel so foolish in 
here with you old wolves. I ought to have my lawyer.” 

“Consult one later, if you wish,” said Mr. McIntosh; 
“but listen to one word more from a friend and sincere 
well-wisher. My associates and I, upon assurance that 
you will marry Billop, are ready to surrender the 
assignment of his estate to us upon his signing a very 
minor document—a mere promissory note for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars payable in three years. All we 
now ask, all we hope, is to get our money back.” 

“Bearing a reasonable rate of interest,” added Mr. 
Peck. 

“Naturally, bearing interest. This is all we ask 
for the risk we have assumed.” 

“How much interest?” questioned Miss Hicks. 

“Only eight per cent,” murmured Mr. Clinch per- 
suasively. 
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“Twelve,” said Mr. Peck, not murmuring. 

“Say ten, child,” Mr. McIntosh beamed; “a mere ten 
per cent to reimburse——” 

“Compounded semi-annually,” said Mr. Peck. 

ed tc reimburse my dear old friend for the un- 
speakable agony he has to endure when he thinks of 
young Billop out pleasure-riding,” concluded Mr. 
McIntosh. 

“Oh, never mind the interest then; but how much 
do I get?” 

The words of this query were widely spaced in a 
way that made them impressive. 

“By the time that estate is settled it will run a 
good eight hundred thousand.” 

“Dollars?” demanded Miss Hicks. 

“Dollars, little girl,” said Mr. McIntosh. 

“You were going to take seven hundred thousand 
for your hundred thousand. Oh, very well, I agree. 
Pass over your old paper.” 

Mr. Peck was instant with demur. 

“But we must have proof that you’re going through 
with this, young woman.” 

“Haven’t I said I would? What more proof do you 
want? What’s the man talking about?” demanded 
- Miss Hicks of her kind old friend; but Mr. Peck was 
not silenced. 

“And your marrying Billop will only take his mind 
off killing himself—at least for a time—so we need 
assurance that you'll also use the most watchful care 
to keep him from - 

“My poor old friend,” broke in Mr. McIntosh. 
“You must really excuse him, my dear. Paramus, old 
pal, your mind’s broken sadly in the last half hour. 
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Again and again you’ve compelled me to notice the in- 
jury it has suffered. And in the present instance, 
where’s your wits? Will this child make a marriage 
of convenience and then be careless about garnering its 
fruits?” 

“Trust the little lady to protect her own interests,” 
said Mr. Clinch with an odd warmth. 

Miss Hicks glanced in triumph at the abject Mr. 
Peck. 

“Give me your old paper then,” she demanded again. 

“How about it, Mac?” Mr. Clinch paused at the 
open door of his magnificent safe. 

“There’s no reason why not,” said Mr. McIntosh. 
“She’s a girl I’d trust with my all, and so’s Billop. I 
mean I’d trust him with my all. Give her the assign- 
ment, George, and make out the note. Let her take 
both to Billop.” He turned to the girl as Clinch 
handed him a paper. “Take this document, my dear, 
to your future husband. After he has signed the note 
Mr. Clinch is preparing, send it back to us. The 
document you hold there you may regard as a trifle 
for your hope chest.” Miss Hicks smoothed the lawn 
skirt twined with its young green tendrils and rose to 
her feet. Mr. McIntosh kindly continued: “And I 
hope, my child, you’ll never have cause to regret your 
decision. There’ll undoubtedly come times when you'll 
find yourself depressed; but remember my former word 
—respect and even a measure of affection will oft- 
times Me 

“Oh, give me the things,” said Miss Hicks impa- 
tiently. “I’ve been gone too long now. Maybe I'll get 
back and find we haven’t a chance on earth for our 
money.” 
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She crumpled the note and assignment carelessly into 
her pale, innocently beaded hand-bag under the anxious 
eyes of Mr. Peck. 

“Young lady,” he warned, “don’t forget and leave 
that bag in a street car.” 

She turned sweetly to him. 

“Oh, Mr. Peck, how perfectly thoughtful you are! 
Pll try ever so hard to remember; and good-by .. . 
good-by.” 

Miss Hicks had floated out. Nothing remained of 
her but the faintest possible fragrance of some wild- 
wood flower. Mr. McIntosh glanced about with cold 


confidence. 
“Well, men, have I performed to your satisfaction 


—in spite of the damnably silly interruptions to which 
I’ve been subjected continually since I undertook that 
delicate negotiation?” 

“It’s little enough you got, Angus, but doubtless the 
best any man could have done,” admitted Mr. Clinch 
somberly. ‘‘We simply had to have her.” 

“Your smooth talk about lace and jewels and other 
gewgaws was what won her,” added Mr. Peck. ‘“Didn’t 
I watch? I could see her woman’s heart yearning over 
the luscious picture you drew. You’ve a surprising 
streak of frenzy, old friend, for a man habitually 
ca’m.”” 

“Me?” remarked Mr. Clinch. “I still think his 
streak was wasted. I know that little lady. Didn’t 
you hear her talking about ‘our’ money before she left? 
Mac could have put the thing to her in a hundred 
words and saved us all a lot of honest sweat. For 
instance take all that oh-Mr.-McIntosh stuff—do you 
know where that came from? Well, it came from just 
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back of her teeth, that’s where. Did she pull any of 
that when the real thing showed in her, when she began 
to set up and take notice? Not so! 

“Why, that little lady—put her in a car of dressed 
beef and she’d have it froze stiff between here and Pasa- 
dena, which is something like ten miles. However, it’s 
done; the frenzy stuff didn’t hurt and it tickled Mac, 
and she’s just the chilly little grabber we want on 
what’s left of the job. Talk about your eight-minute 
eggs! 

“T always said from the first we didn’t want one of 
these mush-heads. She'll do. If that lad finds a single 
solitary chance to die before the time’s up, [m a 
Swede, men.” 

“After that,” observed Mr. Peck, “we don’t worry 
so much.” 

“After that,” retorted Mr. Clinch, “she won’t worry 
at all—not a-tall. He'll have all the chance he craves 
after that.” 

“Men, you wrong the lass,” insisted Mr. McIntosh. 
“Can I not distinguish sincerity? Can I not pursue 
the devious windings of a mind as open as yon child’s? 
And I might add once more, you grossly underestimate 
the job I had to win her over, after I’d extorted her 
confession that she’d already set her heart on some 
young chap. I persuade her to a union repugnant to 
all her girlish fancies and you think it didn’t take 
genius of a sort. I admit she has a cool head on her 
shoulders, but still it required ‘i 

a3 money,” said Mr. Clinch. 

“Our money,” corrected Mr. Peck. 

“Oh, man,” said Mr. McIntosh, now in low, eager 
tones, “is it a degenerate curiosity, bordering on the 
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prurient, that I could wish myself secretly present when 
first she permits the lad to learn he’s no longer an 
object of loathing?” 

“He’s going to learn it right soon,” said Mr. Clinch. 
“When that little lady starts she works fast.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE entered the house, jubilant from her adventure, 
but already wondering how much of it she could 
tell. The jubilance must be suppressed, and many of 
the exciting, unbelievably funny details that had gone 
to making it. She couldn’t tell him everything. In- 
deed, she must not. She saw now a new means of re- 
straining him from foolhardy risks; a new pressure to 
put upon him. She ran to find him, trusting to the 
moment’s inspiration. Her bell would still help her, 
probably. Perhaps she could find a way to let him 
enjoy it all with her. 

He was not in the court where she had left him and 
not in his room. She looked as far as the dressing- 
room closet where his suits hung. The pendent coats 
- brought him close but they were empty. She stroked 
the sleeve of one, then she ran to the glass door and felt 
alarm for the first time. The garage was empty. He 
was out again after all his pretense of weariness and 
content when she left him. He had only waited 
for her to go. A slow anger burned in her. She longed 
to have Claude Titus there; she armed with some sharp 
weapon—scissors, she thought of. She fed the anger, 
spurred it on. Perhaps she could keep it higher than 
the fear mounting just beneath it. If only she could 
have him back to rage at him! 

But maybe he would be brought back. Vividly she 
saw again the limp and dreadful burden she had once 
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opened the door to, then the mutilated thing she had 
another day found smiling at her from the bed. She 
covered her eyes. While she stood so easing her sus- 
pense with little whispered whines she heard the spitting 
of a motorcycle, the hard dry relentless explosions 
that now sickened her. They reverberated in the court 
briefly, then ceased. The hand still shielded her eyes; 
she dared not look out—to see Claude Titus with a 
scared face afraid to tell her something. 

She drew a stiffening breath at last—she must take 
her medicine—and lifted the suddenly cold hand from 
her eyes. By the garage door doing something to the 
motorcycle, stood a figure distinguishably not that of 
Claude Titus and yet not at once recognizable. She 
stepped nearer the door, peering intently. The figure 
straightened, one hand still fondly at rest on the seat 
of the fearful machine. Beyond a doubt it was the tall 
figure of Rufus Billop. He was without a cap, the 
straight, stiff hair wildly disheveled; the nearest leg 
of the trousers showed an extensive triangular rent at 
the knee, and from shoulder to knee the figure was 
heavily incrusted with mud. The mud where thin had 
dried, but in spots it still glistened wet. The figure 
turned away from the machine and toward her, the 
richly mud-flecked face of Rufus Billop now being in 
full light. But the head was lifted and the face was 
not a face of suffering. It was, amazingly, somehow 
transfigured. The highly illumined eyes were looking 
far—out there. Whatever had happened, he was 
already forgetting it. He came a few steps toward 
the court. He limped slightly, but at least he was. 
coming under his own power; he wasn’t being brought 


back. He stopped, his head still lifted, the eyes still 
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aglow with his dream of out there. She divined then 
that he had really been out there—wherever that Car- 
cassonne place could be. 

Suddenly the fire of her anger died. She knew 


that she was—quite unaccountably—glad with him; 
glad he had fooled her; glad he had gone out there; 


and, unaccountably again, proud of him because he had 
gone. She swelled with this sudden astonishing pride, 
breathing deep with its realization. ‘Then she saw his 
far look come back to things about him. He came 
again toward the court, but he was coming with head 
up, with long, confident strides. Despite that limp, he 
managed to swagger. He was coming to her as a con- 
queror. Now she no longer cared what had happened 
to him; she was proud. 

She stepped from the doorway and he saw her. In- 
stantly his conqueror’s erect plumes fell limp. He be- 
came an abject, cringing, guilt-stricken child overtaken 
in illicit adventure. He hesitated a dozen feet from her, 
his shamed eyes trying to meet hers but each time falling. 

“Oh, come!” she cried. He looked at her now, 
startled from his fear; her tone was so strange, her eyes 
so shining. He advanced a few steps, though he was 
still a coward. “Come, come!” she called again. “I— 
I’m glad.” 

He was still abjectly timid, but he instantly began 
his explanation, the glib child putting its offense in the 
best possible words. 

‘Now, I’m not hurt; not hurt a bit, not a scratch. 
It was the luckiest spill, but I was bound to be lucky 
sometime. I was going wonderfully and this wet place 
in the road hid a chuck hole, where an irrigation ditch 
had overflowed, and I was : 
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She stopped him impatiently. 

“Oh, what do I care, what do I care?” 

She ran to him now, her hands gripping his shoul- 
ders, running down his arms, then beating on his chest 
as if for assurance that he was whole. 

“T’m all right, perfectly all right. Please don’t cry 
and don’t scold ” He broke off with an odd little 
meditative pause. “You know that’s no good,” he at 
length added in a kind of cool desperation. 

“I. do know it, Ido! Iwasa fool! And I don’t even 
feel like doing either one. I tell you I’m glad. Oh’— 
she stopped to brush a more than commonly wild region 
of the hair into order—“I know I’m in for it; I won’t 
fight it any more. I’m going to take my medicine. I 
tell you, ’m glad; glad you went, glad you sneaked 
off, glad you did whatever you did, but”—she drooped 
a little—“I can’t tell you why I’m glad.” 

“TI slid about thirty feet on my side, but the pave- 
ment was in splendid condition right there.” 

He was regarding her brightly now, a little reassured 
by her astounding protestations. 

“It’s all right, I tell you. Can’t you see I’m not 
fussed, not at all fussed? I don’t know why I’m not, I 
don’t know at all; but all in a second I found I wasn’t. 
I’m just—just proud. Proud of you—see, in my 
eyes?” 

“Why,” he said, in slow wonder, “‘you’re so—so 
beautiful !” 

He seemed to find the word weak, to be searching for 
another. 

“Did you go out there?’ she demanded eagerly. 
“Did you find that place?” 

He studied her face a moment. 
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“Here,” he said, suddenly aroused, “let’s talk a 
minute. Come in.” He roughly seized her by an arm 
and pushed her through the doorway. “Sit down.” 
He, still with unconscious roughness, pushed her into 
a chair and sat facing her on the edge of his bed. He 
meditated a moment, his eyes down, then looked up, 
glowing. “Ever been afraid? Of course not—that was 
silly. But you know I have. I’ve been afraid of every- 
thing. But now anything I’m afraid of I do, or try to 
do. Why, right here on this bed I was afraid of—a 
pork chop. Can you believe it? Scared stiff! But 
I downed it. Ill eat anything I’m afraid of, and I’ve 
got to try anything I’m afraid to do—try it, anyway. 

“That’s why I went off this afternoon the minute 
you’d gone. Do you know, I’ve been afraid of that 
motorcycle ever since the last spill? I couldn’t let 
anyone know, not even Buzz Titus. But every time I 
saw it I’d shiver. The thing was getting me. You 
don’t know what it put me through. It was getting 
me back to the old days—not so long ago—when I 
was afraid even to go down a flight of stairs without 
holding on. Can you believe that? It was hellish and 
I knew there was only one way to save myself—just 
one way. So I waited for the time. I couldn’t have 
stood it much longer, being afraid of something. It 
was torture. And so I didn’t stand it and I’m glad, 
and now—but it’s so wonderful to have you glad, too. 
I didn’t hope for that. It makes me very happy. It 
makes me——” 

“But tell me about now; are you still afraid? But 
of course not; I could see you weren’t. That was what 
made me so proud.” ; 

“No; I’m not afraid any more. I never will be again, 
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not of that machine. I wasn’t afraid the minute I 
felt it move under me. I saw I’d merely been a fool— 
the sort of fool that thought he was going to die for 
all those years. Oh, you don’t know what fun it is to 
fight fear, and beat it! Of course, you always do beat 
it if you fight on. It’s that; that’s what going out 
there means—that’s Carcassonne, I suppose.” 

She drew a long, broken breath, then scrambled from 
her chair to the floor at his feet to get her head under 
his muddied_ hand. 

“All right, all right. ITI] always be glad even if—if 
it does come or if it doesn’t.” 

“You wouldn’t want me to be afraid of anything, 
would you?” 

For answer, she gripped the knee she leaned against. 

“I’m pretty clumsy, I know. I can’t really do so 
many things, because—well, because I was so long 
cheated out of learning them; but I can still s 

“Oh, it isn’t what you can do!’ She became electric 
with impatience. ‘Lots of people can do things they’ve 
learned ; it’s only that you’re not afraid to try.” 

“Why, why! You really do understand, don’t you? 
I hardly expected that. How did you know?” 

“How can I tell? I knew!” 

“No; you wouldn’t know how you knew. You’ve 
lived all the time in Carcassonne yourself, and people 
that live there don’t know it.” 

“Where is Carcassonne?” 

“Where you are.” He was stroking the smooth hair. 

“But what is it, then?” 

“An old town in a verse, far off beyond hills; 
always beyond the next hills, I guess. But yet it’s a 
real town, very old, with a wall and gray old towers 
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that grow pink in sunset. People try to get to it, but 
they start too late. In this verse an old peasant 
started—he’d always dreamed of Carcassonne; some 
day he’d go to Carcassonne—but he put it off and put 
it off, and when he did start he never reached it. When 
I came to myself here in this bed and found you— 
you that woke me up—I thought of the oid peasant, 
dying on the way, falling out by the roadside, the light 
fading out of his dream. And maybe I’ll fall—but I 
can’t, don’t you see? I can’t! I’m already there! 
I’ve made it!’ 

“You’re not afraid to go out there on a motorcycle 
any more?” 

“Never will be again. Dve beaten that machine, I 
tell you. I don’t even care if I never see one again. 
They’re good fun enough when you can let them out, 
but they’ll never be a vice with me.” 

“All right for that, then.” She gripped the knee 
more tightly. ‘‘But there are other machines. I want 
you to make me a promise. I'll never ask you to make 
but this one. Think—don’t make it just to quiet me. 
If you can’t make it and mean it, P’ll understand. But 
if you can make it and mean it, I want you to promise 
that when you’re afraid of anything again you'll tell 
me about it so I’ll know it too. Can you?” 

He was silent a long time. 

“Tf I found I was afraid of something and I told you, 
you wouldn’t try to keep me . 

“Oh,” she cried, fiercely gripping the knee, “I’d want 
you to try it! ’'d make you, make you! I couldn’t 
have you afraid, either. I’d only like to know what 
to expect—and when to expect it. It’s not knowing 
when—that’s the worst. That’s what kills me.” 
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“Of course I'll promise that,” he said. 

“That’s all, then. I can take the rest when it comes, 
whatever it is. But if you didn’t promise I’d be afraid 
every hour of the day I didn’t have you. And I don’t 
like to be afraid, either—not in the dark that way.” 

“Of course you don’t. I never thought about its 
being hellish for you, too.” 

“All of that,” she said quietly. ‘That first day, I 
helped the doctor with you. I got along pretty well 
till he was done, except for the first minute I saw you. 
I was all right while he kept me busy. Then I didn’t 
know if you were going to live or not, and suddenly 
they said you were and I died. I died hard, but I 
went.” 

“Poor child! But that’s the way to go—hard.” 

He was thinking again of those old arrogant kings 
and lovely queens long gone. He envied the ones who 
hadn’t died meekly. He thought with contempt of the 
silly old king they had brought out the other day, 
childishly dead among his tawdry trappings; his inane 
striving to invest with dignity something that could 
have none. That king hadn’t, for all his garish pomp, 


been worth a living butterfly that died hard and was 
eaten. The hand on the girl’s head fastened it with 


a sudden passion. 

“We'll know how to do it right,” he said. “We can 
be beaten, but we can’t be fooled into liking it. We'll 
live hard and die hard.” 

The head came suddenly from under the clutching 
hand. She had aroused herself with a little gasp of 
dismay. She scrambled to her feet, her eyes narrowing 
under an abruptly remembered necessity she had for 
long moments been free of. 
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“Oh,” she said lightly, “I almost forgot to tell you. 
I happened to be in Mr. Clinch’s office this afternoon. 
Mr. Peck and Mr. McIntosh were there, too, and we 
had a wonderful chat about you. You couldn’t guess 
what. They think you’re so well that they don’t want 
to keep the paper you signed.” She broke off to reach 
for her hand-bag on the table. “Here, they told me 
to give it to you; only here’s another paper they want 
you to sign and send back in its place.” She went to 
his desk quickly, dipped a pen in ink and brought it to 
him. “There, sign on that line—wait till I get it 
smooth on the table—just sign there.” 

He looked at her, mildly bewildered, signed his name, 
then demanded: “But what is this? Why do I sign 
something else?” 

“Didn’t I just now explain? You’re so well they 
don’t want to take all your money for that hundred 
thousand or whatever they gave you, so they’re giving 
back the first paper and you’re to give them this note, 
a note with interest compounded semi-annually, some- 
thing like that. So you only have to pay them back 
what they gave you. And of course——” 

“But look here, wait a minute. You know that seems 
very queer. It was my own proposition. I hope they 
didn’t have the idea I wasn’t willing to stand by it. 
They took chances with their money when I didn’t 
believe I’d last even one year, and they were en- 
titled re 

“Of course, but I’ve gone over all that. You see, 
they knew at the time that you only thought you were 
sick. I’m sure they never meant to keep that paper. 
You say it was your own proposition. Probably they 
took it to humor you. Anyway, they’ve given it back.” 
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“Tt’s a constant marvel to me, the way these West- 
erners do business.” 

“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful?—so sort of careless 
and haphazard. At first I didn’t think they were at all 
that kind.” 

“And that’s all they said—take back the assignment 
and give them this note with interest at ten per 
cent 

‘4 compounded semi-annually.” 

“But they'll surely take more than that. I'll make 
them take at least twice that. They’ll do that, won’t 
they?” 

“You can suggest it—perhaps they might.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“You’re keeping something back. I can tell. Out 
with it! Open up your eyes!” 

Instead of doing this, she appeased him with a guilty 
admission. 

“Yes, I am keeping something back. They were 
worried—they’re still worried—because you're so likely 
to kill yourself in some silly way—going off to that 
Carcassonne with your head up and riding into a chuck 
hole. And it seems if you do they won’t get a cent of 
their money back. That’s what they’re really afraid 
of back there in that office this minute. Of course, I 
can’t expect you to be careful just because of me—you 
don’t owe me any money. But it does seem to me, for 
the sake of those kind old dears, you might manage not 
to be quite so reckless until you have them paid back. 
I know if I owed them some money and could only pay 
it back if I didn’t get smashed up in an accident, I’d 
be kind of careful. If I started to drive a car fast 
their kind old faces would come in front of me and I’d 
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slow down. I’d think I’d be cheating them if I drove 
fast; cheating them like a pickpocket or something. 
And I wouldn’t go up in an airplane and try to be 
funny, about a thousand feet off the ground. I 
wouldn’t think about diving into the ocean or climbing 
up the outside of some hotel, like a burglar. Id go 
inside and take the elevator, that’s what ’d do. I'd be 
thinking all the time, ‘Shall I have a good time and 
kill myself and cheat these friends out of money they 
trusted me with, or shall I take care of myself until— 
why, it’s only three years, anyway.’ I’d say, ‘I’ll be 
careful for three years until I’ve paid my honest debts,’ 
and then—then if there wasn’t anyone around that 
cared a rap whether I lived or died, why, I’d forget all 
about her and go out and ride a motorcycle straight 
against the First National Bank Building at a hundred 
miles an hour—that’s what I’d do. 

“But I'd wait the three years. Id wait those three 
years honestly if I never got into anything faster than 
one of these wheel chairs. Those poor old men—Mr. 
Peck is especially feeble, all on account of these last 
two spills of yours, and one more would be sure to take 
him off. Of course, he’s very old and can’t have many 
years left, anyway; still, he has a right to those few. 
And they were so kind in the first place, and now they 
don’t want to take so much, and they give you back the 
paper you signed and just take a mere note with inter- 
est compounded semi-annually. Id think it ugly and 
shameful to take advantage of such dear old things.” 

“But look here! Wait, wait a moment please— 
please! You’ve said enough. I never thought of that 
side of it. Why didn’t you tell me before? Why didn’t 
they say something to me?” 
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She shrugged. 

“Because they were too considerate, I suppose. They 
might have thought it would look selfish on their part. 
And, really, you’re a little bit self-willed, you know. 
They probably knew they couldn’t make you change. 
But they did sort of hint today that maybe I might 
reason with you. Foolish old things! They might 
have known I couldn’t reason with you. No one 
could.” 

“But that’s absurd. I’m perfectly open to reason. 
I’ve proved it right here, because you’ve reasoned with 
me and I see your point. I do hope you assured them. 
Did you say they were still at Clinch’s? Tl call them 
up at once.” He quickly started for the telephone. 

“Oh, another thing,” she called. “Have you ever 
told them about us?” 

“Not a word. I was keeping it—for us.” 

“Don’t you think they might lke to know it! 
They’re so interested in all you do, poor old dears. 
And they’d be hurt, really, if they knew you’d kept it 
from them so long.” 

“Of course they would. I never thought of that 
either.” 

“T’l] tell you, then; mention it now as if it had—you 
know, as if it had just happened since I came home. 
That will please them just as well.” 

“Good! I'll do that very thing.” 

He went on to the telephone, whistling—wretchedly 
off key—her favorite dance tune. She sat on the bed, 
hearing his distant, cheerful tones. She glanced out 
to the stilled motorcycle awaiting an owner who, after 
this last spill, would doubtless not reclaim his property 
until night had loosed her gracious pall. She saw 
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again the uplifted face of the conqueror, dreaming off 
to that fabled Carcassonne he had come to at last. 
Then she brought her look in to rest on his pillow 
under her hand. She smoothed and pressed and patted 
this as if his face glowed there. She was very proud 
and afraid. But only a flicker of mild curiosity 
showed in her face when he came again, whistling, to 
her side. 

“They were still there,” he announced brightly. 
“And they were so jolly when I told them I was going 
to take every care not to do them out of their money. 
I mean it, too. I don’t want you saying I’m like a 
pickpocket. And then I told them about us.” 

“Were they pleased—and very much surprised?” 

“Wonderfully pleased. It was quite touching the 
way each one came to the phone with congratulations 
and good wishes and all that. Their voices were so 
jolly. But they weren’t so surprised as you’d think. 
Old McIntosh called me a sly dog. I could almost 
feel his thumb in my ribs. What do you think he said? 
He said he’d seen it coming. He’s great, isn’t he?” 

The averted eyes of Miss Hicks were now cool, dim 
glades, secret with shadow, far in a green wood. 

‘Mr. McIntosh is wonderful,” she said. 

Again her hand whispered above the pillow, pressing, 
smoothing, patting, though gently, as if she mustn’t 
wake it, 
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